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1. You appear to me, my good friend Timocrates, to be a 
man of Cyrene, according to the Tyndareus of Alexis — 

For there if any xnaninTites another 
To any banquet, eighteen others come ; 
Ten chariots^ and fiifteen pairs of horses. 
And for all tiiese you mnst pro^de the food. 
So that 'twere better to inrite nobody 

And it vonld be better for me also to hold my tongue, and 
not to add anything more to all that has been said already; 
but since you ask me very earnestly for a discussion on those 
men who have been notorioiis for luxury, and on their effemi- 
nate practices, you must be gratified. 

2. For enjoyment is connected, in the first instance, with 
appetite; and in the second place, with pleasure. And Sopho^ 
cl^ the poet, being a man fond of enjoyment, in order to 
:avoid accusdng dki age, attributed his impotence in amatory 
ipleasures to hi& temperance,, sapng^at he^w^gtad to be re- 
leased from them as from some SS3^master. But I say that 
the Judgment of Paris is a tale originally invented by the 
ancients, as a comparison between pleasure and virtue. Ao-' 
cordingly, when Venus, that is to say pleasure, was preferred, 
everything ms thrown into confusion. And that exceUent 
"writer Xenophon seems to me to have invented his feble 
•about Hercules and Virtue on the same principle. "For ac- 
'Cording to TEmpedocles-^ • 

Mars was no god to them, nor gallant War, 
Kor Jupiter the king, nor Saturn old, 
Nor Neptune ; Venus was their only queen. \ 
j Her they jiropititite' afld duly worship -J 
I With pious images, with beauteous figures 
Skilfully carved ; with fragrant incenses, 
r And holy offerinffs of unmix'd myrrh, 

And'swtetlytaiMling frankincense; and many • • 
A pure libation of fresh golden honey 
They pour*d along the floor. 
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And Menander, in his Ejarp-pkjer, fi^>eaking (^ some ono 
who was Yearj fond of musiCy sa ji — 

He iras to nmrie nsdi devoted, snd 

Bought ever pleasing soimdfl to gmUf j 

His delicate taste. 
3. And jet some people say that the desire of pleasure is 
a natural desire, as may he proved hy all animals heooming 
enslayed hy it ; as if cowardice, and fear, and all sorts of 
other passions were not also common to all animals, and yet 
these are rejected hy all who use their reason. Accordingly, 
to he very eager in the pursuit of pleasure is to go hunting 
for pain. On which account Homer, wishing to represent 
pleasure in an odious Hght, says that the greatest of the gods 
receive no advantage from their power, hut are even much 
injured hy it, if they will allow themselves to be hurried 
away hy tibe pursuit of pleasure. For all the anxiety which , 
Jupiter, when awake, lavished on the Trojans, was lost in 
open day, when he abandoned himself to pleasure. And 
Mars, who was a most valiant deity, was put in diains hy 
Vulcan, who was very powerless, and incurred great disgrace 
and pnnkhment, when he had given himself up to irrational 
love j and therefore he says to the Gods, when they came 
to see him in fetters — 

Behold, on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits, and art subdues the strong. 
Dwells there a god on all th' Olympian brow 
More swift than Mars, and more than Ynlean slow 1 
Yet Yulfiaa eoaquere^ and the €k)d of arms 
Mnst pay the penalty for lawless charms.^ 

But no one ever calls the life of Aristides a life of pleasure 
(iJSu?), but that is an epithet they apply to Smindyrides the 
Sybarite, and to Sardanapalus, though as &x as glory went^ 
as Theophrastus says in his boot on Pleasure, it was a fer 
more splendid one ; but Aristides never devoted himself to 
luxury as those other men did. Nor would any one call the 
life of Agesilaus the king of the Lacedaemonians iJSvs; but 
this name they would apply rather to the life of Ananis, 
a man who, as far as real glory is concerned, is totally un- 
known. Nor woidd one caU the life of the heroes who fou^it 

^ This is a blander of Athenseus. Mars does not say this, but It 1& 
the obscuration made by the gods to each other. ' 

ToSc 8e Ttt &r6ffK€ iSd^ is vKifa'MV dWov, Odys. vlu. S28« * 

3q2 
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against Troy iJSus; but they would speak in that way much 
more of the men of the present time ; and naturally enough. 
For the lives of those men were destitute of any luxurious 
preparation, and, as I might almost say, had no seasoning to 
them, inasmuch as at that time there was no commercial in- 
tercourse between nations, nor were tjie arts of refinement 
carried to any degree of accuracy ; bu\the life of men of the 
present day is planned with entire reference to laziness, and 
enjoyment, and to all sorts of pastimesA 

4. But Plato, in his Philebus, says— -^ Pleasure is the most 
insolent of all things; and, as it is reported, in amatory en- 
joyments, which are said to be the most powerful of all, even 
perjury has been pardoned by the Gods, as if pleasure was 
like a child, incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong." And in the eighth book of his Polity, the same Plato 
has previously dilated upon the doctrine so much pressed by 
the Epicureans, that, of the desires, some are natural but not 
necessary, and others neither natural nor necessaryj writing 
thus — "Is not the desire to eat enough for health and 
strength of body, and for bread and meat to that extent, a 
necessary desire ? — I think it is. — At all events, the desire 
for food for these two purposes is necessary, inasmuch as 
it is salutary, and inasmuch as it is able to remove hunger ? 
— No doubt. — And the desire for meat, too, is a necessary 
desire, if it at all contributes to a good habit of body? — 
Most undoubtedly. — What, then, are we to sayl Is no 
desire which goes beyond the appetite for this kind of food, 
and for other food similar to it, and which, if it is checked 
in young people, can be entirely stifled, and which is inju- 
rious also t-o the body, and injurious also to the mind, both 
as &.r as its intellectual powers are concerned, and also as to 
its temperance, entitled to be called a necessary one 1 — Most 
certainly not." 

5. But Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, 
^^peaks as fbllows — " Tyrants and kings, having all kinds of 
^ood things in their power, and having had experience of all 
things, place pleasure in the first rank, on the ground that 
pleasure makes the nature of man more magnanimous. 
Accordingly, all those who have honoured pleasure above 
everything, and who have deliberately chosen to live a life of 
luxury^ have beea magnanimous and magnificent people, aS| 
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for instance, the Medes and the Persians. For they, of all 
men, are those who hold pleasure and luxury in the highest 
honour; and they, at the same time, are the most valiant and 
magnanimous of all the barbarians. For to indulge in 
pleasure and luxury is the conduct of freebom men and of a 
liberal disposition. For pleasure relaxes the soul and in- 
vigorates it. But labour belongs to slaves and to mean men ; 
on which account they are contracted in their natural dia- 
positions. And the city of the Athenians, while it indulged 
in luxury, was a very great city, and bred very magnanimous 
men. For they wore purple garments, and were clad in 
embroidered timics j and they bound up their hair in knots, 
and wore golden grasshoppers over their foreheads and in 
their hair : and their slaves followed them, bearing folding 
chairs for them, in order that, if they wished to sit down, 
they might not be without some proper seat, and forced to 
put up with any chance seat. And these men were such 
heroes, that they conquered in the battle of Marathon, and 
they alone worsted the power of combined Asia. And all 
those who are the wisest of men, and who have the greatest 
reputation for wisdom, think pleasure the greatest good* 
Simonides certainly does when he says — • 

For what kind of human life 
Can be worth desiring, 
If pleasure be denied to it 1 
What kingly power even ] 
Without pleasure e'en the gods 
Have notiung to be envied for. 

And Pindar, giving advice to Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse, 
8ays — 

Never obscure fair pleasure in your life ; 
A life of pleasure is the best for man. 

And Homer, too, speaks of pleasure and indulgence in the 

following terms- 
How sweet the products of a peaceful reign, — 
The heaven-taught poet and enchanting strain, 
The well-fiU'd palace, the perpetual feast, 
A loud rejoicing, and a people blest ! 
How goodly seems it ever to employ 
Man's social days in union and in joy ; 
The plenteous board high heap'd with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. 
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And again, he calls the gods "Ihing at ease.*^ And ^at ease" 
certaiiUy means ^jWithont labour;" aa if he meant to show by 
this expressioiv that the greatest of all erils is labour and 
trouble in lifa 

. 6. On which account Megaclides finds fsalt with those 
poets who came after Homer and Hesiod, and have written 
about Hercules^ relating bow he led armies and took cities,--- 
who passed the greater part of his life among men in the 
most excessiye pleasure, and married a greater number of ^ 
women than any other man; and who had unacknowledged! 
children, by a greater number of virgins, than any other/ 
jnsju For any one might say to those who do not admit all 
this — '^ Whenee, my good friends^ ia it that you attribute to 
jbim all this excessiYe love of eating; or whence is it that the 
cnstom has originated amoi^ men of leaving nothing in the 
eup when we pour a libation to Hercnlesy if he had no regard 
for pleasure f or why are the hot springs which rise out of 
the ground xmiversaUy said to be sacred to Hercules ; or why 
are people m the habit of calling soft coaches the beds of 
Heroes, if he despised all those who live luxuriously? 
Accordic^y, says he, the later poets represent him as going 
about in the guise of a robber by himself, having a dub, and 
a lion's hide, and his bow. And they say that Stesichorus of 
Himera was the original inventor of this falde; But Xanthus 
the lyric poet, who was more ancient than Stesichorus, as 
Stesichorus himself tells us, does not, according to the state- 
ment of Megaclides, clothe him in this dress, but in that which 
Homer gives him. But Stesichorus perverted a great many 
^f the accounts given by Xanthus, as he does also in the 
case of what is called the Orestea. But Antisthened, when 
he said that pleasure was a good, added — '^ such as brought 
no repentance in its train.** 

7. But Ulysses, in Homer, appears to have been the 
original guide to Epicurus, in the matter of that pleasure 
which he has always in his mouth; for Ulysses says to 
Alcinous — 

" Thoa whom fiist in sw%y. 

As first in yirtae, these thy reahng ohej. 

How goodly seems it ever to employ 

Man's social days in union and in joy t 

The plenteous board high heap'd with eates diTiac^ 

And o'er the foaming bowl the langhing win«. 
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The veU^Ifd pslJKC^ the perpetual fttaA, 
Are of all jojt most iMiiDg and the best. 

But Megadides bslj^ that Ulysses is here adapftu^ himself to 

the times^ for the sake of appealing to be of the same di^ 

poaitioa as the Phseiacians; and that with that view he 

embraoeB their bazariotis habits^ as he had akeady heurdfirom 

AlciiMwiH, q)eakiiig of his whole nation — 

To dress, to danee^ to sing,^ our sole dd%hi^ ^ 
The feast or bath by day, and lo^e by ni^t; / 

kn he thought that that would be the only way bj whidi he 
eould aToid fidling in the hopes he cherished. Aod a similar 
man is he who reoidnmenda Amphilochus his Exm—^ 

Bemember thoa» my acm^ to always dweU 

In eveiy city dieruhing a mind 

like to the skin of a rodL-hauntinc fish ; 

And always with the present company 

Agre^ but when away yon can change yoor mhid. 

And Sophocles spe^s in a like spirit, in '&e Iphigeniar—^ 

As the wise polypus doth quickly change 
His hoe acooiding to the rocls he's near. 
So dumge yonr mind and your i^paieat feelings. 

And Theognis says — 

Imftaie the waiy conning of the polypna. 

And some say that Homer was of this mind^ when he often 

prefers the voluptuous life to the virtuous one, saying — 

And now Olympus* shining gates unfold ; 

The Gods with Jove assume their thrones of gold ; 

Immortal Hebe, fresh with bloom dirine^ 

The golden goblet crowns with purple wine ; 

While the full bowl flows round the Powers employ 

/nieir careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 

And the same poet represents Menelaus as saying — 

l^or then should aught but death have torn apart 
From me so loving and so glad a heart. 

And in another place — 

We sat secure, while fast around did roll 
The dance, and jest, and ever-flowing bowL 

And in the same spirit Ulysses, at the court of Alcinous, 
represents luxury and wantonness as the main end of life. 

8. But of all nations the Persians were the first to become 
notorious for their luxury ; and the Persian kings even spent 
their winters at Susa and their summers at Ecbatana. And 
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Aristocles aud Chaxes say that Susa derives its name &om the 
seasonable and beautiful character of the place : for that 
what the Greeks call the lily, is called in the Persian language 
aovcrov. But they pass their autumns in Persepolis; and the 
rest of the year they spend in Babylon. And in like manner 
the kings of the Parthians spend their spring in Khagse, and 
their winter in Babylon, and the rest of the year at Hecatom- 
pylus. And even the very thing which the Persian monarchs 
used to wear on their heads, showed plainly enough their 
extreme devotion to luxury. For it was made, according to 
the account of Dinon, of myrrh and of something called 
labyzus. And the labyzus is a sweet-smelling plait, and 
more valuable than myrrh. And whenever, says Dinon, the 
king dismounts from his chariot, he does not jump down, 
however small the height from the chariot to the ground may 
be, nor is he helped down, leaning on any one's hand, but 
a gQlden chair is always put by him, and he gets on that to 
descend; on which account the king's chairbearer always 
follows him. And three hundred women are his guard, as 
Heraclides of Cumae relates, in the first book of his history 
of Persia. And they sleep all day, that they may watch all 
night ; and they pass the whole night in singing and playing, 
with fights burning. And very often the king takes pleasure 
"with them in the hall of the MelophorL The Melophori 
are one of his troops of guards, all Persians by birth, 
having golden apples (fi^Xa) on the points of their spears, 
a thousand in number, all picked men out of the main 
body of ten thousand Persians who are called the Immortals. 
And the king used to go on foot through this hall, very fine 
Sardian carpets being spread in his road, on which no one 
but the king ever trod. And when he came to the last hall, 
theu he mounted a chariot, but sometimes he mounted a 
horse ; but on foot he was never seen outside of his pajace. 
And if he went out to hunt, his concubines also went with 
him. And the throne on which he used to sit, when he was 
transacting business, was made of gold; and it was sur- 
rounded by four small pillars made of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, and on them there was spread a purple cloth richly 
embroidered. 

9. But Clearchus the Solensian, in the fourth book of his 
Lives, having previously spoken about the luxury of the 
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Medes, and baying said that on this account they made 

eunuchs of many citizens of the neighbouring tribes, adds, 

"that the institution of the Melophori was adopted by the 

Persians from the Medes, being not only a revenge for what 

they had suffered themselves, but also a memorial of the 

luxury of the bodyguards, to indicate to what a pitch of 

effeminacy they had come. For, as it seems, the tmseasonable 

and superfluous luxury of their daily life could make even the 

men who are armed with spears, mere mountebanks." And 

a Uttle farther on he says — " And accordingly, while he gave 

to all those who could invent him any new kind of food^ 

a prize for their invention, he did not, whilp loading them 

with honours, allow the food which they had invented to be 

set before them, but ei^oyed it all by himself, and thought 

this was thQ greatest wisdom. For this, I imagine, is what is 

called the brains of Jupiter and of a king at the same time.'* 

But Chares of Mitylene,. in the fifth book of his History 

of Alexand^r^ says — 'VThe Persian kings had come to such a 

"jptch of luxury, that at the head of the royal couch there 

was a supper-room laid with five couches, in which there 

were always kept five thousand talents of gold; and this was 

called the king's pillow. And at his feet was another supper** 

room, prepared with three couches, in which there were 

constantly kept three thousand talents of silver; and this 

was call^ the king's footstool. And in his bed-chamber 

there was also a golden vine, inlaid with precious stones, 

above the king's bed." And this vine, Amyntas says in his 

Posts, had bimches of grapes, composed of most valuable 

precious stones; and not &,r from it there was placed a golden 

bowl, the work of Theodorus of Samos. And Agathocles, in 

the third book of his History of Cyzicus, says, that there is also 

among the Persians a water called the golden water, and that 

it rises in seventy springs ; and that no one ever drinks of it 

but the king alone, and the eldest of his sons. And if any 

one else drinks of it, the punishment is death. 

10, But Xenophon, in the eighth book of his Cyropsedia, 
says — " They still used at that time to practise the discipline 
of the Persians, but the dress and effeminacy of the Medes. 
But now they disregard the sight of the ancient Persian 
bravery becoming extinct, and they are solicitous only to 
preserve the effeminacy of the Medes. And I think it a 
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good opportunitjto girean account of their luzuiious habita 
For, in the firat place, it is not enough for them to hare their 
beds softly spread, but they put even the foet of their couehei^ 
upon carpets in order that the door may not present resistance 
to them, but that the carpets may yield to their pressure. And 
as for the things which are dreHied for their tables nothing is 
omitted \rhieh has been discovered before, and they are also 
.continually inventing something new; and the same is tiie 
way with all other delicacies. For the^ retain men whose sole 
business it is to invent things of this kind. And in winter 
}t is not enough for them to have their head, and their body, 
luid their feet covered, but on even the tips of their fingers they 
wear shaggy gloves and finger-stalls; and in summer they are 
not satisfied with the shade of the trees and of the roeks, but 
Jiiey also have men placed in them to contrive additional means 
of producing i^de." And in the passage whidb follows this 
one, he proceeds to say — " But now th^ have more clothes 
laid upon their horses than they have even on their beds. For 
they do not pay so much attention to their horsemanship as 
to sitting softly. Moreover, they have pcnrters, and bread* 
makers^ and G0infectioner% and cup4)earerE^ and men to serve 
up their meak and to take th^n away, and men to lull them 
to sleep and men to wake them, and dressers to anoint them 
d^ rub them, and to get them up well in every respect.'* 
. The Lydians, too^ went to such a pitdi of luxury, that 
were the first to castrate women, as Xanthus the Lydian 
jbeUa us,, or whoever else it was who wrote the Wstotj which 
|@ attributed to him, whom Artemon of Cassandra, in his 
treatise on the Colleetion of Books, states to have been 
Pionysius who was sumamed Leather-armed; but Artemon 
was not aware that Ephorus the historian mentions him as 
toeing an older man than the other, and as having been the 
JQ^ who supplied ^erodotus with some of his material& 
Xioithus, then, in the second book of his Affitirs of I^dia, 
says that Adramyttes, the king of the Lydians, was the first 
man who ever castrated women, and used female eunuchs 
of male eunuchs. But Clearchus, in the fomrth book 
pf his Liyes^ says — '^The Lydians, out of luxury, made 
parks ; and having planted them like gardens, made them very 
^ady, thinking it a refinem^ t in luxury if the sun nev er 
touched them with^ itSTfi^raTali; and at last they carried 
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thdr insoWte to such a height^ that they used to eollect 
other men^s wiyes and maidens into a place that, from this 
eonducty got the name of Hagneon, and there rayished them. 
And at lai^, hairing become utterly effeminate, they lived wholly 
Hke womoi instead of like men; on w hich account A eiriige 
produced eren a femu^ j tprant, in tEe per son of.ogflLJOLthoflP 
who lad be en ra^n5ied in ttojwgy^ byj;^ffne^Omp^ And 

she was tbe^iS"io inSlMt on the Lydians the punishment 
that they deserved. For to be governed and insulted by a 
woman is a sufficient proof of the severity with which they 
were treated. Accordingly she, being a very inteinperate 
woman herself, and meaning to revenge the insults to which 
she herself had been subjected, gave the maiden daughters 
of the masters to their daves, in the very same place in which 
she herself had. been ravished. And then having forcibly 
collected them aU in thia place, she shut up the mistresses 
with their slaves^ 

On which account the Lydian^ wishing to soften the bit- 
terness of the transaction, call the place the Woman's Contest 
— ihe.^3geet EmhraoP> And not only were the wives of 
Lydians ^posed to all comers, but those also of the Epi-| 
zephyrian Locrians, and also those of the Cyprians — and, in' 
&ct, those of all the nations who devote their daughters to^ 
the lives of prostit utes : and it appears to be, in trutii, a sort 
of reminding o^ and revenge for, some ancient insult. ^p_ 
ag ^st her a Lydian man of noble bir th rose up, one ^ 

^das ; while Midas lay in effeminacy, and luxury, and a 
pi^^e robe, working in the company of the women at the 
loom. But as Omphale slew all the strangers whom she 
admitted to her embraces, he chastised both — the one, being 
a stupid and illiterate man, he dragged out by his ears; a 
man who, for want of sense, had the surname of the most 

stupid of all animals : but the woman 

12. And the Lydians were also the first people to intro- 
duce the use of the sauce called caruca ; concerning the pre- 
paration of which all those who have written cookery books 
have spoken a good deal — namely, Glaucus the Locrian, and 
Mithaecus, and Dionysius, and the two Heraclidae (who were 
hy birth Sjrracusans), and Agis, and Epsenetu^, and Dionysius, 
ttid also H^esippus, and Erasistratus, and Euthydemus, and 
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Criton; and besides these, Stephanus, and Archytas, and 
Acestius, and Acesias, and Diodes, and Philistion; for I 
know that all these men have written cookery books. And 
the Lydians, too, used to speak of a dish which they called 
ignd^alus; and there was not one kind of candaulus only, 
butrtEFee, so wholly devoted were they to luxury. And 
Hegesippus the Tarentine'says, that the candaulus is made of 
boiled meat, jtnd gratM Jaread, and Phrygian chees e, and 
aniseed, and thfck broth : and it is mentioned by Alexis, in 
his Woman Working all Night, or The Spinners ; and it is a 
cook who is represented as speaking : — 

A, And, besides this, we now will serve you up 

A dish whose name's candaulus. 

B. I've ne'er tasted 

Candaulus, nor have I e'er heard of it. 
A» 'Tis a most grand invention, and 'tis mine ; 

And if I put a dish of it before you, 

Such will be your delight that you'll devour 

Your very fingers ere you lose a bit of it. 

We here will get some balls of snow-white wooU 

• • • • 

You will serve up an egg well shred, and twice 
BoU'd till it's hard ; a sausage, too, of honey ; 
Some pickle from the frying-pan, some slices 
Of new-made Cynthian cheese; and then 
A bunch of grapes, steep'd in a cup of wine : 
But this part of the dish is always laugh'd at. 
And yet it is the mainstay of the meal. 
JS, Laugh on, my friend ; but now be off, I beg. 
With all your talk about candauli, and 
Your sausages, and dishes, and such luxuries. 

Philemon also mentions the candaulus in his Passer-by, where 

he says — 

For I have all these witnesses in the city, 
That I'm the only one can dress a sausage, 
A candaulus, eggs, a thrium, all in no time : 
Was there any error or mistake in this? 

And Nicostratus, in his Cook, says — 

A man who could not even dress black broth. 
But only thria and candauli. 

And Menander, in his Trophonius, says- 
Here comes a very ric]^ Ionian, 
And so I make a good thick soup, and eke 
A rich candaulus, amatory food. 

And the Lydians, when going out to war, array themselves to 
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the tune of flutes and pipes, as Herodotus says ; and the 
Lacedsemonians also attack their enemies keeping time to 
their flutes^ as the Cretans keep time to the lyre* 

13. But Heraclides of Cumae, who wrote the History of 
Persia;, having said in his book entitled The Preparation, that 
in the countiy which produces frankincense the king is inde- 
pendent, and responsible to no one, proceeds as follows : — 
** And he exceeds every one in luxury and indolence ; for he 
stays for ever in his palace, passing his whole life in luxury 
and extravagance ; and he does no single thing, nor does he 
see many people. But he appoints the judges, and if any 
one thinks that they have decided unjustly, there is a window 
in the highest part of the palace, and it is &stened with a 
chain: accordingly, he who thinks that an unjust decision 
has been given against him, takes hold of the chain, and 
drags the window; and when the king hears it, he simimona 
the man, and hears the cause himself. And if the judges 
appear to have decided unjustly, they are put to death; but 
if they appear to have decided justly, then the man who has 
moved the window is put to death." And it is said that the 
sum expended every day on the king, and on his wives and 
friends, amounts to fifteen Babylonian talents. 

14. And among the Tyrrhenians, who carry their luxury 
to an extraordinary pitch, Timseus, in his first book, relates 
that the female servants wait on the men in a state of nudity. 
And Theopompus, in the forty-third book of his History, 
states, ''that it is a law among the Tyrrhenians that all 
their women should be in common : and that the women pay 
the greatest attention to their persons, and often practise 
gymnasHc^^^cises, naked, among the men, and sometimes 
with one another ; for that it is not accounted shameful for 
them to be seen naked. And that they sup not with their 
own husbands, but with any one who happens to be present ; 
and they pledge whoever they please in their cups : and that 
they are wonderful women to drink, and very handsome. 
And that the Tyrrhenians bring up all the children that are 
horn, no one knowing to what father each child belongs : and 
the ckildren, too, live in the same manner as those who have 
hrought them up, having feasts very frequently, and being 
intimate with all the women. Nor is it reckoned among the 
IJyirhenians at all disgraceful either to do or suffer anything 
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in the opdn air^ ot to be seen while it is going on j for it is 
quite tiie castom of their oonntry: Kod ihej are so far from 
thinking it disgraceful, that they even saj, when the master 
of tiie house is indulging his appedtes, and any one asks 
for him, that he is doing so and bo, iimng the coarsest 
possible words for his occupation. But when they are to- 
gether in parties of oompanions or illations, they act in the 
following TDgjiueir. First of all, when th^ have stopped 
drinking, and are about to go to deep, while the lights are 
still- burning, the servants introduce Bometimes courtesans, 
and sometimes beauliftil boys, and sometimes women; and 
when they have enjoyed them, th^y'jn«>6eed to acts of still 
grosser licentiousness : and they imiulge their appetites, and 
make parties on purpose, sometimes keeping one another in 
sight, but more frequently making tents around the beds, 
which are made of plaited laths, with cloths thrown over 
them. And the olgects of their iove are usually women; still 
V they are not invariably as particular as they might be ; and 

-^ they are very beautiful, as is natural for people to be who 
live delicately, and who take great care of their persons." 

And all the barbarians who live towards the west, smooth 
their bodies by rubbing tiiem with pitch, and by shaving 
them; and among the Tyrrhenians there are many ^ops in 
which this traxie is practised, and many artists whose sole 
employment it is, just as there are barbers among us. And 
when the Tyrzhenians go to these men, they give themsdves 
wholly up to them, not being ashamed of having spectators, 
or of those who may be passing by. And many of the Greeks, 
and of those who inhabit Italy, adc^t this practice, having 
learnt it from the Samnites and Messapians. But the Tyr- 
rhenians (as Akamus relates) are so far gone in luxury, that 

) tliey even make bread, and box, and flog people to the sound 
of the flute. 

15. The tables of the Sidlians also are very notorious for^ 
their luxury. ''And they say that even the sea in their 
region is sweet, d^ighting in the food which is procured 
. from :it," as Oearchus says, in the fifth bods: of his Lives. 
And why need we mention the Sybarites, among whom 
. bathing men and pourers of water were first introduced in 
fetters, in order to prevent their going too fiust, and to pre- 
sent also their scalding the bathers in their haste i And tl^tt 
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Sybarites were the first people to forbid tbose who practise 
noisy arts from dwelling in their city; such as braziers^ and 
gmiUis, and cazpenters, and men of simikr trades; providing 
that their slumbers should always be undisturbed. And it 
used to be unlawful to rear a cock in their city. 

And Timsus relates concerning them^ that a citizen of 
Sybaris once going into the country, seeing the husbandmen 
diggings said that he himself felt as if he had broken his bones 
by the ed^t, and some one who heard him replied, ** I, when 
I heard you say this, felt as if 1 had a pain in my side.** And 
once, at Crotona^ some Sybarites were standing by some one of 
Ihe atliletes who was digging up dust for the palaestra, and 
said tiiey marrelled that men who had such a city had no 
slayes to dig the palaestra for them. But another Sybarite,^ 
coming to Lacedaemon, and being invited to the phiditium, 
sitting down on a wooden seat and eating with them, said 
Hiat originally he had been surprised at hearing of the valour 
of the Lacedaemonians; but that now that he had seen it, he 
thought that they in no respect surpassed other men : for that 
&e greatest coward on earth woidd rather die a thousand 
times than live and endure such a life as theirs. 

16. And it is a custom among them that even their chil- 
dren, up to the age when they are ranked among the ephebi, 
Aould wear purple robes, and curls braided with gold. 
And it is a custom with them also to breed up in their 
houses little mannikins and dwarfs (as Timon says), who are 
odled by some people artk'Tnjves ; and also little Maltese dogs, 
irbich follow them even to the gymnasia. And it was these 
tarn, and men like them, to whom Masinissa, king of Mauri- 
tania, made answer (as Ptolemy relates, in the eighth book of 
his Commentaries), when they were seeking to buy some 
moukeys : ** Why,— do not your wives, my good friends, pro- 
duce_^iiy-i3®pring?*' ¥or Masinissa was very fond of chil- 
dren, and kept about him and brought up the children of his 
sons, and of his daughters equally, and he had a great many 
of them : and he brought them all up till they were three 
years old, and after that he sent them to their parents, having 
the younger ones to take their places. And Eubulus the 
comic writer has said the same thing in his Graces : — 

For is it not, I pray you, better far 

For one man, who can well afford such acte, 
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\ tTo rear a man, than a loud gaping goose, 
• Or sparrow, or ape — most mischievous of beasts? 

And Athenodorus, in his treatise on Serious Studies and 
Amusements, says that "Archytas of Tarentum, who was 
both a statesman and a philosopher, having many slaves, was 
always delighted at his entertainments when any of them 
came to his banquets. But the Sybarites delighted only in 
Maltese puppy dogs, and in men which were no men." 

17, The Sybarites used to wear also garments made of 
Milesian wool, from which there arose a great fiiendship be- 
tween the two cities, as Timseus relates. For of the inhabitants 
of Italy, the Milesians gave the preference to the Tyrrhenians, 
and of foreigners to the lonians, because they were devoted to 
luxury. But the cavalry of the Sybarites, being in number 
more than five thousand, used to go in procession with 
saflfron-coloured robes over their breastplates; and in the 
summer their yoimger men used to go away to the caves of the 
Lusiades Nymphs, and live there in all kinds of luxury. And 
whenever the rich men of that country left the city for the 
country, although they always travelled in chariots, still they 
used to consume three days in a day's journey. And some of 
the roads which led to their villas in the country were covered 
with awnings all over; and a great many of them had 
cellars near the sea, into which their wine was brought by 
canals from the country, and some of it was then sold out of 
the district, but some was brought into the city in boats* 
They also celebrate in public numbers of feasts ; and they 
honour those who display great magnificence on such occasions 
with golden crowns, and they proclaim their names at the 
public sacrifices and games; announcing not only their 
general goodwill towards the city, but also the great magni- 
ficence which they had displayed in the feasts. And on these 
occasions they even crown those cooks who have served up the 
most exquisite dishes. And among the Sybarites there were 
foimd baths in which, while they lay down, they were steamed 
with warm vapours. And they were the first people who in- 
troduced the custom of bringing chamber-pots into entertain- 
ments. But laughing at those who left their countries to 
travel in foreign lands, they themselves used to boast that 
they had grown old without ever having crossed the bridges 
^hich led over their frontier rivers. 
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18. But it seems to me, that besides the feet of the riches 
of the Sybarites, the very natural character of their country, — 
since there are no harbours on their coasts, and since, in con- 
sequence, nearly all the produce of the land is consumed by 
the citizens themselves, — and to some extent also an oracle of 
the Grod, has excited them all to luxury, and has caused them 
to live in practices of most immoderate dissoluteness. But 
their city lies in a hollow, and in summer is liable to excess 
of cold both morning and evening, but in the middle of the 
day the heat is intolerable, so that the greater part of them 
heheve that the rivers contribute a great deal to the health of 
the inhabitants ; on which account it has been said, that 
" a man who, living at Sybaris, wishes not to die before his 
time, ought never to see the sun either rise or set." And once 
they sent to the oracle to consult the God (and one of the 
ambassadors was named Amyris), and to ask how long their 
prosperity should last ; and the priestess of Delphi answered 
them — 

You shall be happy, Sybarite, — very happy. 

And all your time in entertainments pass, 

While you continue to th' immortal gods 

The worship due : but when you come, at length, 

To honour mortal man beyond the gods, 

Then foreign war and intestine sedition 

Shall come upon you, and shall crush your city. 

When they had heard this they thought the God had said to 
them that they should never have their luxury terminated ; 
hr that there was no chance of their ever honouring a man 
more than ^ God. But in agreement with the oracle they ex- 
perienced a change of fortune, when one of them flogging one 
of his slaves, continued to beat him after he had sought 
an asylum in a temple; but when at last he fled to the tomb 
of his father, he let him go, out of shame. But their whole 
revenues were dissipated by the way in which they rivalled 
one another in luxury. And the city also rivalled all other 
cities in luxury. And not long after this circumstance, when 
many omens of impending destruction, which it is not neces- 
sary to allude to further at present, had given them notice, 
they were destroyed. 

19. But they had carried their luxury to such a pitch that 
they had taught even their horses to dance at their feasts to 
the music of the flute. Accordingly the people of Crotona, 

ATH. — ^YOL. III. 3 H 
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knowing ihiB, and being at war with them^ as Aristotle rdates 
in his History of the Constitution of Sybaris, played before 
their horses tho air to which they were accustomed to daaioe ; 
for the people of Orotona also had fluteplayere in mili- 
tary uniform. And as soon as the horses heard them play- 
ing on the flute, they not only b^an to dance, but ran over 
to the army of the Grotonians, oairying their nda:« wil^ 
them. 

And Charon of Lampsacus tells a similar story about the 
Cardians, in the 43eeond book of his Annals, writing as foi-i 
lows : — " The Bisalt» invaded the territory of the Oardians^ 
and conquered them. But the general of the Bisaltie was 
Onaris ; and he, while he was a boy, had been sold as a slave 
in Cardia ; and having lived as b slave to one of the Cardians^ 
he had been taught the trade of ^ barber. And the Car-* 
dians had an oracle warning them that the Bisaltfls would 
some day invade them; and they veiy often used to talk 
over this oracle while sitting in this barber's shop. And 
Onaris, escaping from Cardia to his own country, prompted 
the BisaltsB to invade the Cardians, and was himself elected 
general of the Bisaltss. But all the Cardians had been in 
the habit of teaching their horses to dance at their feasts to 
the music of the flute ; and they, standing on their hind feet^ 
used to dance with their fore feet in time to the airs which 
they had been taught. Onaris then, knowing these things, got 
a female fluteplayer froxh among the Cardians. And ^is 
female fluteplayer coming to the Bisalt83, taught many of 
their fluteplayers ; and when they had learnt sufficiently, he 
took them in his army against the Cardians. And when the 
battle took place, he ordered the fluteplayers to play the airs 
which they had learnt, and which the horses of the Oordianff 
knew. And when the horses heard the flute, they stood up 
on their hind feet, and took to dancing. But the main 
strength of the CardianSs was in their cavalry, and «o they 
were conquered," 

And one oi the Sybarites, once widbing to sail over to 
Crotona, hired a vessel to carry him by himself on conditioii 
that no one was to splash him, and that no one else was to be 
taken on board, and that he might take his horse with him. 
And when the captain of the ship had agreed to these terms,' 
1^ put his hoxse on board, and ordered soiae straw to be 
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gpread under the horsa And afterwards he begged one of 
those who had accompanied him down to the vessel to go 
with him, saying, '^ I have already stipulated with the captain 
of ihe ship to ke^ along the shore.'* But he replied, '' I 
should have had great difficulty in complying with your 
wishes if you had been going to walk along the seashore^ 
much less can I do so when you are going to sail along tha 
land." 

20. But Phylarchus, in tibe twenty-fifth book of his History, 
(having said that there was a law at Syracuse, that the womeA 
should not wear golden ornaments, nor garments embroidered 
with flowers, nor robes with purple borders, unless they pro* 
fisflsed that they were public prostitutes ; and that there was 
another law, t^at a toSOI «hould not adorn his person, nor 
wear any extraordinarily handsome robes, different from the 
reist of the citizens, unless he meant to confisss that he wa&an 
adulterer and a prc^gate : and also, that a freewoman was 
not to walk abroad when the sun had 4set, unless she was 
goii^ to commit adultery ; and even by day they were not 
allowed to go out without liie leave of the regulators of the 
women, and without one female servant following th^n,) — 
Phylarchus, I say, states, that "the Sybarites, having given 
kcie to their luxury, made a law that women might be in- 
vited to banquets, and that those who intended to invite them 
to sacred festivities must make preparation a year before, in 
order that they might have all that time to provide theoi' 
selves with garments and other ornaments in a suitable man- 
ner worthy of the occasion, and so might come to the banquet 
to which they were invited. And if any confectioner or cook 
invented any peculiar and excellent dish, no other artist was 
allowed to make this for a year ; but ihe alone who invented 
it was entitled to all the profit to be derived from the manu- 
fecture of it for that time ; in order that others might be in- 
duced to labour at excelling in such pursuits. And in the 
same way, it was provided that those who sold eels were not 
•0 be liable to pay tribute, nor those who caught them either. 
And in the same way the laws exempted from all burdens 
those who dyed the marine purple and those who imported it." 
21. They, then, having carried their luxury and insolence 
to a great height, at last, when thirty ambassadors came to 
them from the people of Crotona, slew them all, and threw 

3h2 
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their bodies down over the wall, and left them there to be 
eaten by beasts. And this was the beginning of great evils to 
them, as the Deity was much offended at it. Accordingly, a 
few days afterwards all their chief magistrates appeared to see 
the same vision on one night ; for they thought that they 
saw Juno coming into the midst of the market-place, and 
vomiting gall; and a spring of blood arose in her temple. 
But even then they did not desist from their arrogance, until 
they were all destroyed by the Crotonians. But Heraclides of 
Pontus, in his treatise on Justice, says, — **The Sybarites having 
put down the tyranny of Telys, and having destroyed all those 
who had exercised authority, met them and slew them at the 
altars of the gods. And at the sight of this slaughter the 
statue of Juno turned itself away, and the floor sent up a 
fountain of blood, so that they were forced to cover alj the 
place around with brazen tablets, wishing to stop the rising 
of the blood : on which account they were all driven from 
their city and destroyed. And they had also been desirous 
to obscure the glory of the famous games at Olympia ; for 
watching the time when they are celebrated, they attempted 
to draw over the athletes to their side by the extravagance of 
the prizes which they offered." 

22. And the men of Crotona, as Timseus says, after they 
had destroyed the people of Sybaris, began to indulge in 
luxury ; so that their chief magistrate went about the city 
dad in a purple robe, and wearing a golden crown on his 
head, and wearing also white sandals. But some say that 
this was not 4one out of luxury, but owing to Democedes 
the physician, who was by birth a native of Crotona; and 
who having lived with Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, and 
having been taken prisoner by the Persians after his death, 
was taken to the king of Persia, after Oroetes had put Poly- 
crates to death. And Democedes, having cured Atossa, the 
wife of Darius, and daughter of Cyrus, who had a complaint 
ifi her breast, asked of her this reward, to be sent back to 
Greece, on condition of returning again to Persia ;• and 
liaving obtained his request he came to Crotona. And as he 
wished to remain there, when some Persian laid hold of him 
and said that he was a slave of the king of Persia, the Croto- 
nians took him away, and having stripped the Persian of his 
robe, dressed the lictor of their chief magistrate in it. And 
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from that time forward, the lictor, having on the Persian 
robe, went round with the chief magistrate to all the altars 
every seventh day ; not for the sake of luxury or insolence, 
but doing it for the purpose of insulting the Persians. .But 
after this the men of Crotona, as Timseus says, attempted to 
put an end to the Assembly at Olympia, by appointing a 
meeting for games, with enormously rich prizes, to be held at 
exactly the same time as the Olympian games ; but some say 
that the Sybarites did this. 

23. But Clearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, says 
that the people of Tarentum, being a very valiant and power- 
ful people, carried their luxury to such a height, that they 
used to make their whole body smooth, and that they were 
the first people who set other nations an example of this 
smoothness. They also, says he, all wore very beautiful 
fringes on their garments; such as those with which now tbe 
life of woman is refined. AndT afterwards, being led on by 
SeSTuxttry^tblusolence, they overthrew a city of the- 
lapyges, called Carbina, and collected all the boys and 
maidens, and women in the flower of their age, out of it. 
into the temples of the Carbinians; and building tents there> 
they exposed them naked by day for all who chose to come 
and look at them, so that whoever pleased, leaping, as it were, 
on this imfortunate band, might satiate his appetites with the 
beauty of those who were there assembled, in the sight of 
€Yery one, and above all of the Gods, whom they were think- 
ing of but little. And this aroused the indignation of the 
Deity, so that he struck all the Tarentines who behaved so 
impiously in Carbina with his thunderbolts. And even to 
this day at Tarentum every one of the houses has the same 
number of pillars before its doors as that of the people whom 
it received back of those who were sent to lapygia. And,, 
when the day comes which is the anniversary of their death, 
they do not bewail those who perished at those pillars, nor 
do they offer the libations which are customary in other 
cases, but they offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Thunderer. 

24. Now the race of the lapygians came originally from 
Crete, being descended from those Cretans who came to- 
seek for Glaucus, and settled in that part of Italy ; but after- 
wards, they, forgetting the orderly life of the Cretans, camcr 
to such a pitch of luxury, and from thence to such a degree 
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of iosoleiijce, i^t they w^pe the irst pec^le wha painted their 
&ces, and who wore headbands and false hair, and who clothed 
themselves in robes embroidered with flowers, and who ecm- 
sidered it disgraceful to cultivate the land, or to do any kind 
of labour. And most of them made iiieir houses more 
beautiful than the temples of the gods ; and so they say, that 
the leaders of the lapygians, treating the Deity with insuJi, 
destroyed the images of the gods out of the temples^ ordering 
them to give place to their superiors. On which ftccotm^ 
being struck witii fire and thunderbolts, they gave rise to this 
report; for indeed the thunderbolts with which they were 
stricken down were visible a long time afterwards. And to 
this very day aU their descendants live with ehaven heacte 
and in mousing apparel, in wit of aU the luxuries whieh 
previoudy belonged to them. 

25. But the Spaniards, although they go about in robes 
like those of the tragedians, and richly embroidered, and in 
tunics which reach down to the feet, are not at aU hindered 
by their dress from displaying their vigour in war ; but the 
people of Masmlia became very effeminate, wearing the same 
highly ornamented kind of dress which the Spaniaids used to 
!wear; but they behave in a shameless manner, on account of 
the effeminacy of their souls, behaving like women, out of 
luxury : from which the proverb has gone afcout, — ^May you 
^1 to Massilia. And the inhabitants of Sins, which place 
was first inhabited by people who touched there on their 
iretum from Troy, and after them by the Colophonians^ as 
Timssus and Aristotle; tell us^ indulged in luxury no le8» than 
the Sybarites ; for it was a peculiar national custom of theirs 
to wear embroidered tunics, which they girded up- with ex- 
pensive girdles (jurpaj) ; and on this account they were called 
by the inhabitants of the adjacent countries fun-poxynai/e^ 
since Homer calla those who have no girdles aiurfM^navvs* 
And Archilochus the poet marvelled beyond anything at the 
country of the Siritans, and at their pro^rity. Accordin^y, 
speaking of Thasos as inferior to Siris, he says — 

For there is not on earth s place so sweet. 

Or lovely, or desirable aa that 

Which stands upon the stream of gentle Slris^ 

Bmt the place was called Siris, as Timseus asserts, and as 
£itti{xidfia says too in his play eaUed The Female Prisoner, or 
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Melanippe» from a woman named Siris> but according to 
ArchilochuSy from a riyer of the soQie name. And the number 
of the population was very great in proportion to the size of 
the pla^ and extent of the country, owing to the luxurious 
and delicious character of the climate all around. On which 
aooount nearly all that part of Italy which was colonised by 
the Greeks was called Magna Grsacia. 

26l *' But the Milesians, as long as they abstained from luxury, 
eonquered the Scythians/' as Ephorus says^ " and founded all 
tiie cities on the Hellespont, and settled all the country about 
the Euxine Sea with beautiful cities. And they all betook 
themselves to Miletus. But when they were enervated by 
pleasure and luxury, all the valiant character of the city dis* 
appeared, as Aristotle tells us; and indeed a proverb arose 
ftom them, — 

Onee on a time Milesians were brave."* 

Heractides of Pontus, in the second book of his treatise on 
Jxrstice, says, — "The city of the Milesians fell into misfortunes, 
on aeeoont of the luxurious lives of the citizens, and on 
account of the political factions ; for the citizens, not loving 
equity, destroyed their enemies root and branch. For all the 
rich men and the populace formed opposite factions (and they 
call the populace Gergithse). At first the people got the 
better, anii drove out the rich men, and, collecting the chil- 
dren of those who fled into some threshing-floors, collected 
a lot of oxen, and so trampled them to death, destroying 
them in a most impious manner. Therefore, when in their 
turn the rich men got the upper hand, they smeared over all 
those whom they got into their power with pitch, and so 
burnt them alive. And when they were being burnt, they 
»y that many other prodigies were seen, and also that a 
aacred olive took fire of its own accord ; on which account 
the God drove them for a long time from his oracle; and 
when they asked the oracle on what account they were diiven 
away, he said — 

My heart is grieved for the defenceless Gergithse, 
So helplessly destroy'd ; and for the fate 
Of the poor pitch-clad bands, and for the tree 
Which never more shall flourish or bear fruit. 

And Clearchus, in his fourth book, says that the Milesians, 
imitating the luxury of the Colophon ians, disseminated it 
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among their neighbours. And then he says that they, when 
reproved for it, ' said one to another, " Keep at home your ) 
native Milesian wares, and publish them not." ^ 

27. And concerning the Scythians, Clearchus, in what fol- 
lows these last words, proceeds to say — " The nation of the 
Scythians was the first to use common laws ; but after that, 
they became in their turn the most miserable of all nations, 
on account of their insolence : for they indulged in luxury 
to a degree in which no other nation did, being prosperous in: 
everything, and having great resources of all sorts for such 
indulgences. And this is plain from the traces which exist 
of it to this day in the apparel worn, and way of life prac- 
tised, by their chief men. For they, being very luxurious, and 
indeed being the first men who abandoned themselves wholly 
to luxury, proceeded to such a pitch of insolence that they 
used to cut off the noses of all the men wherever they came ; 
and their descendants,, after they emigrated to other coun- 
tries, even now derive their name from this treatment. But 
their wives used to tattoo the wives of the Thracians, (of 
those Thracians, that is, who lived on the northern and 
western frontiers of Scythia,) all over their bodies, drawing 
figures on them with the tongues of their buckles ; on which 
account, many years afterwards, the wives of the Thracians 
who had been treated in this manner efiaced this disgrace in 
a peculiar manner of their own, tattooing also all the rest of 
their skin all over, in order that by this means the brand of 
disgrace and insult which was imprinted on their bodies, being 
multiplied in so various a manner, might efface the reproach 
by being called an ornament. And they lorded it over all 
other nations in so tjnrannical a manner, that the ofl&ces of 
slavery, which are painful enough to all men, made it plain to 
all succeeding ages what was the real character of " a Scythian 
command." 

Therefore, on account of the number of disasters which 
oppressed them, since every people had lost, through grief, aH 
the comforts of life, and aJl their hair at the same time, 
foreign nations called all cutting of the hair which is done by 
way of insult, aTroo-Kv^tifojtAai. 

^^, And CaUias, or Diodes, (whichever was the author of 
the Cyclopes), ridiculing the whde nation of the lonians ia 
that play, says — 
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What has become of that luxurious 
Ionia, with the sumptuous supper-tables 1 
Tell me, how does it fare I 

And the people of Abydus (and Abydus is a colony of 
Miletus) are very luxurious in their way of life, and wholly 
enervated by pleasure ; as Hermippus tells us, in his Sol- 
diers — 

A, J do rejoice when I behold an army 

From o'er the sea, — to see bow soft they are 

And delicate to view, with flowing hair, 

And well-smooth'd muscles in their tender arms. 

B. Have you heard Abydus has become a man] 

And Aristophanes, in his Triphales, ridiculing (after the 
feshion of the comedians) many of the lonians, says — 

Then all the other eminent foreigners 

Who were at hand, kept following steadily, 

And much they press'd him, begging he would take 

The boy with him to Chios, and there sell him : 

Another hoped he'd take him to Ckizomense ; 

A third was all for Ephesus ; a fourth 

Preferred Abydus on the Hellespont : 

And all these places in his way did lie. 

But concerning the people of Abydus, Antipho, in reply to 
the attacks of Alcibiades, speaks as follows : — " After you had 
been considered by your guardians old enough to be your own 
master, you, receiving your property from their hands, went 
away by sea to Abydus, — not for the purpose of transacting 
any private business of your own, nor on account of any 
commission of the state respecting any public rights of hos- 
pitahty; but, led only by your own lawless and intemperate 
disposition, to learn lascivious habits and actions from the- 
women at Abydus, in order that you might be able to put \ 
them in practice during the remainder of your life." 

29. The Magnesians also, who lived on the banks of the 
Maeander, were undone because they indulged in too much 
luxury, as Callinus relates in his Elegies; and Archilochus 
confirms this : for the city of Magnesia was taken by the 
Ephesians. And concerning these same Ephesians, Demo- 
critus, who was himself an Ephesian, speaks in the first book 
of his treatise on the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; where, 
relating their excessive effeminacy, and the dyed garments 
which they used to wear, he uses these expressions : — " And 
as for the violet and purple robes of the lonians, and their 
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aaffinon gannents, embroidered vith round ^ures^ those are 
known to every one; and the caps whidi thej wear on their 
head^ are in like manner embroidered with figures of animals. 
They wear also garments called aazapes, dT yeUow, or scadet, 
«r white, and some eren of purple : and they wear also long 
robes called calasireBy <^ Corinthian workmanship ; and some 
of these are purple, and some Tiolet-coloured, and some hya- 
cinth>colouredj and one may abo see some which are of a 
fiery red, and others which are of a sea-green colour. There 
are also Persian cakuarea^ which are the most beautiful of all. 
And one may see also,** continues Democritus, ^ the garments 
which they call acteee; and the actiea is the most costly o£ 
all the Persian articles of dress : and this actsea is wovcaoi for 
the sake of fineness and of strength, and it is ornamented all 
over with golden millet-grains; and all the milkt-gndns have 
knots of purple thread passii^ thioogh the middk, to &sten 
them inside the garment** And he says that the Ephesians 
use aU these things, being whoUy devoted to luxury. 

30. But Duns, speaking concerning the luxury of the 
Samians, quotes the poems of Asius, to prove that tiiey used 
to wear armlets on their arms; and tha^ when celebarating 
the festival of the Hersoa, they used to go about with their 
hair carafuUy combed down orer the ba^ of their head and 
over their shoulders; and he says that this is proved to have 
been their regular practice by this provo^) — ^ To go, like a 
worshipper of Juno, with his hair braided.** 

ifif QW the verses of Asius run as follows : — 

And th^ mareh'd, inih cai>cluUj eomVd hair 

To Um laost holy spot of Juno's temple. 

Glad in mi^nifioent robes^ whose snov-white fidds 

IUaoh*d to the ground of the exiensiTe enrth. 

And golden knobs on them like gTMBhopper% 

And golden duipleti loosely held their hui; 

OraeeiUllv wariag in the genial hreeK; 

And on tnoir inns were armlets^ highly wiooght^ 

• • • » • and sung 

The praises of the mighty wamor. 

Bat Heimdidoa of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, myB 
that the Samians, being most extravagantly luxurious, de* 
itmyod tlie city, out of their meanness to one another, as 
•fitwtually M the Sybarites destroyed theirs. 

31. But the OoiophoniattB (as Fhylarohus says), who oii-i 
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gmallj adopted a very rigid eourse of l\h, when, in ooDse- 
quence of the allianee and friendship which they formed with 
the Ljdians, they b^an to give way to luxury, used to go 
into puUic with their hair adorned with goMen omameuts, as 
Xenophaxies tella us — 

Tfaey leami all sorts of useless foolu^ness 

From the effeminate Lydians, while they 
YTere held in bondage to sharp tyranny. 

They went into the fomm richly clad 
In purple garments, in numerous companies, 

Whose Btreogth was not less than a thousand laeB, 
Boasting of hair luxuriously dress'd, 

Dripping with costly and sweet-smelling oils. 

And to saeh a degree did they carry their dissoluteness and ) 

tiieir tmseemly drunkenness, that some of them ne-ver once ' 

saw the sun either rise or set : and they passed a law, which 

continued even to our time, that the female fiuteplayers and 

female harpers, and all such musicians and singers, should 

reoeiye pay from daybreak to midday, and until the lamps 

were Mght^ed; but after that they set aside the rest of the 

night to get drunk in. And Theopompus, in the fifteenth 

book of his History, says, ''that a thousand men of that 

city used to walk about the city, wearing purple garments, 

which was at that time a colour rare even among kings, and 

greatly sought after; for purple was constantly sold for its 

weight in silver. And so, owing to these practices, they fell 

tmder the power of tyrants, and became torn by factions, and 

w were undone with their country." And Diogenes the 

Babylonian gave the same account of them, in the first book 

of his Laws. And Antiphanes, speaking generally of the 

luxury of all the lonians, has the following lines in his 

Dodona : — 

Say, from what country do you come, what land 
Call you your home ] Is this a delicate 
Luxurious band of long and soft-robed men 
From cities of Ionia that here approaches 1 

And Theophrastus, in his essay on Pleasure, says that the 
lonians, on account of the extraordinary height to which they 
carried their luxury, gave rise to what is now known as the 
golden proverb. 

32. And Theopompus, in the eighth book of his History of 
the Affaire of Philip, says that some of those tribes which live 
on the sea-coast are exceedingly luxurious in their manner of 
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living. But about the Byzantians and Chalcedonians, the 
same Theopompus makes the following statement: — "But 
the Byzantians, because they had been governed a long time 
by a democracy, and because their city was so situated as to 
be a kind of mart, and because the whole people spent the 
whole of their time in the market-place and about the har- 
bour, were very intemperate, and in the constant habit of 
feasting and drinking at the wine-sellers'. But the Chalce- 
donians, before they became members of the same city with 
them, were men who at all times cultivated better habits and 
principles of life j but after they had tasted of the democracy 
of the Byzantians, they fell into ruinous luxury, and, from 
having been most temperate and moderate in their daily life, 
they Ijecame a nation of hard drinkers, and very extrava- 
gant." And, in the twenty-first book of the History of the 
Affairs of Philip, he says that the nation of the Umbrians 
(and that is a tribe which lives on the shores of the Hadriatic) 
was exceedingly devoted to luxury, and lived in a manner 
very like the Lydians, and had a fertile country, owing to 
which they advanced in prosperity. 

33. But speaking about the Thessalians, in his fourth book, 
he says that "they spend all thek time among dancing 
woDfien and flute-plajdng women, and some spend all the day 
in dice and drinking, and similar pastimes; and they are 
more anxious how they may display their tables loaded with 
all kinds of food, than how they may exhibit a regular and 
orderly life. But the Pharsalians," says he, " are of all men 
the most indolent and the most extravagant." And the Thes- 
salians are confessed (as Critias says) to be the most extrava- 
gant of all the Greeks, both in their way of living and in their 
apparel ; which was a reason why they conducted the Persians 
into Greece, desiring to copy their luxury and expense. 

But concerning the JEtolians, Polybius tells us, in the 
thirteenth book of his History, that on account of their con- 
tinual wars, and the extravagance of their lives, they became 
involved in debt. And Agatharchides, in the twelfth book of 
his Histories, says — " The iEtolians are so much the more 
ready to encounter death, in proportion as they seek to live 
extravagantly and with greater prodigality than any other 
nation." 

34. But the Sicilians, and especially the Syracusanff, are 
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very notorious for their luxury; as Aristophanes also tells us, 
in Ms Daitaleis; where he says — 

But after that I sent you, you did not 
Learn this at all ; hat only learnt to drink. 
And sing loose songs, at Syracusan feasts. 
And how to'share in Syharitic hanquets, 
And to drink Chian wme in Spartan cups. 

But Plato, in hi& Epistles, says — " It was with this inten- 
tion that I went to Italy and Sicily, when I paid my first 
visit there. But when I got there, the way ' of life that 
I found there was not at all pleasing to me ; for twice in 
the day they eat to satiety, and they never_^ljBep~.alQXia-At> 
n^^ and they indulge also in airbtlier such practices 
as naturally follow on such habits : for, after such habits as 
these, no man in all the world, who has been bred up in them 
from his youth, can possibly turn out sensible; and as for 
being temperate and virtuous, that none of them ever think 
of." And in the third book of his Polity he writes as fol- 
lows: — " It seems to me, my friend, that you do not approve 
of the Syracusan tables, and the Sicilian variety of dishes ; 
and you do not approve either of men, who wish to preserve 
a vigorous constitution, devoting themselves to Corinthian 
mistresses; nor do you much admire the delicacy which is 
usually attributed to Athenian sweetmeats. 

35. But Posidonius, in the sixteenth book of his Histories, 
speaking of the cities in Syria, and saying how luxurious they 
were, writes as follows : — " The inhabitants of the towns, on 
account of the great fertility of the land, used to derive great 
revenues from their estates, and after their labours for neces- 
Bary things used to celebrate frequent entertainments, at 
which they feasted incessantly, using their gymnasia for 
baths, and anointing themselves with very costly oils and per- 
^es; and they passed all their time in their ypafifiaTiia, for 
that was the name which they gave to their public banquet- 
ing-rooms, as if they had been their own private houses; and 
the greater part of the day they remained in them, filling 
their beUies with meat and drink, so as even to carry away a 
good deal to eat at home ; and they delighted their ears with 
the music of a noisy lyre, so that whole cities resounded 
with such noises." But Agatharchides, in the thirty-fifth book 
of his Affairs of Europe, says — " The Arycandians of Lycia, 
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being neigliboars of the Idmyres, having got invohred in 

debt, on account of the intemperance and extra\faganoe of 

their way of living, and, by reason of their indolence and 

devotion to pleasure, being unable to dischaige their debts, 

placed all their hopes on Mithridates, thinking that he would 

reward them with a general abolition of debta" And, in his 

thirty-first book, he says that the Zacynthians were inex- 

peiienoed in war, because ihey were tuscustomed to live in 

ease and opulence. 

* 36. And Polybius, in his seventh book, says, that ike m* 

habitants of Capua in Campania, having become exceedingly 

rich through the excell^ice of their soil, ieH into habits of 

luxury and extravagance, exceeding all that is repotted of the 

inhabitants of Crotona or Sybaris. ^ Accordingly," oi^ he^ 

^'they, not being able to bear their present prosperity, called m 

Hannibal, owing to which act they aftcrwarda suflered intote. 

Table calamities at the hands of the B^mans. But the people 

of Petelia, who kept the promises which they had made to the 

Romans, behaved with such resolution and fortitude when 

besi^ed by Hannibal, that they did not surrender till they 

had eaten all the hides which tibare were in the ^ity, and tfaie 

bark and young biunches of all the trees which grew in the 

city, and till they had endured a si^ for eleven montiBS, 

without any one coming to their assistance ; and they did not 

even then surrender without the permijgsion of the Bioaiaas.'* 

37. And Phylarchus, in the eleventh book of his History, 

says that iEschylus says that the Curetes derived their name 

from their luxurious habits—* 

And their luxniioiis curls, like a fond girl'R, 
On which account they call'd him Kovprrres.^ 

And Agathon in his Thyestes says, that ''the suitors wh^ 

courted the daughter of Ptonax came sumptuously dressed 

in all other points, and also with very long, carefully dressed 

hair. And when they &iled in obtaining her haod — 

At least (say they) we cut and dress'd oor hair. 

To be an evidence of our luxury, 

A lovely action of a cheerful mind ; 

And thence we gain*d the glory of a name,— 

To be KovpTJreSf from our well-cut {Ko^pifxos) hair.* 

And the people of Cuma) in Italy, as Hyperochus tells us, or 

whoever eke it was who wrote the History of Cum» which 

^ From Kiiptc, to cut and dress ^e hair. 
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is attributed to him, wore golden brocaded garments sQl day,' 
«Dd robes embroidered with flowers; and used to go to the 
fields with their wiyes, riding in chariots. — And tluis is wh«tr~| 
C I ha^ to saj about the luxury of nations and cities. j 

38. But of indiyidual instances I have heard the following'"^ 
storks : — Ctesias^ in l^e third book of his History of Persia^ 
says, that all those who were ever kings in Asia devoted 
tliemselTes mainly to luxury; and above all of them, Ninyas 
did so, the fion of Ninus and Semiramis. He, therefore, 
lennining in-doors and living luxuriously, was never seen by 
sny one, except by his eunuchs and by his own women. 

And anotlMT king of this sort was Sardauapalus, whom 
smne call the son of Anacyndaraxes, and others the sou of 
Antbaxarus. And so, i^en Arbaoes, who was one of the 
^eaeraLs mid^ him, a Mede by birth, endeavoured to manage, 
by the assistanoe of one of the eunuchs, whose name was 
Sparamizus, to see Sardanapelus; and when he with diffi- 
eolty prevailed upon him, with the consent of the king 
bimaell — ^when the Mede entered and saw him, painted with 
vermilion and adorned like a woman, sitting among his cou- 
eobines carding purple wool, and sitting among them with his 
feet up, wearing a woman's robe, and with his beard carefully 
scraped, and his &ce smoothed with pumice-stone (for he was 
irtiiter than milk, and pencilled under his eyes and eyebrows ; 
uid when he saw Arbaces, he was just putting a little more 
white under his eyes), most historians, among whom Duris 
is one, relate that Arbaces, being indignant at his countrymen 
being ruled over by such a monarch as that, stabbed him and 
dew him. But Ctesias says that he went to war with him, 
and collected a great army, and then that Sardanapalus, 
being dethroned by Arbaces, died, burning himself alive in 
to palace, having heaped up a funeral pile four plethra in 
extent, on which he placed a hxmdred and fifty golden couches, 
and a corresponding number of tables, these, too, being all 
made of gold. And he also erected on the funeral pile a 
chamber a hundred feet long, made of wood; and in it he 
bad couches spread, and there he himself lay down with his 
^fe, and his concubines lay on other couches around. For he 
bad sent on his three sons and his daughters, when he saw 
that his affairs were getting in a dangerous state, to Nineveh, 
^ the king of that city, giving them three thousand talents 
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of gold. And he made the roof of this apartment of large 
stout beams, and then all the walls of it he made of numerous 
thick planks, so that it was impossible to escape out of it. 
And in it he placed ten millions of talents of gold, and a 
hundred millions of talents of silver, and robes, and purple 
garments, and every kind of apparel imaginable. And after 
that he bade the slaves set fire to the pile; and it was fifteen 
days burning. And those who saw the smoke wondered, and 
thought that he was celebrating a great sacrifice ; but the 
eimuchs alone knew what was really being done. And in 
this way Sardanapalus, who had spent his life in extraordi- 
nary luxury, died with as much magnanimity as possible. 

39. But Clearchus, relating the history of the king of 
Persia, says that — " in a very prudent manner he proposed 
prizes for any one who could invent any delicious food. For 
this is what, I imagine, is meant by the brains of Jupiter 
and the king. On which account," continues he, "Sardanapa- 
lus was the most happy of all monarchs, who during his whole 
life preferred enjoyment to everything else, and who, even 
after his death, shows by his fingers, iii the figure carved on 
his tomb, how much ridicule all human afiairs deserve, being 
not worth the snap of his fingers which he makes ........ 

anxiety about other things." \ 

However, Sardanapalus does not appear to have lived all 

his life in entire inaction; for the inscription on his tomb 

says — 

Sardanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchiale and Tarsus ; 
But now he*8 dead. 

And Amyntas, in the third book of his Account of the Posts, 
says that at Nineveh there is a very high mound, which 
Cyrus levelled with the ground when he besieged the city, and 
raised another mound against the city ; and that this mound 
was said to have been erected by Sardanapalus the son of King 
Ninus; and that on it there was said to be inscribed, on a 
marble pillar and in Chaldaic characters, the following in- 
scription, which Chserilus translated into Greek, and reduced 
to metre. And the inscription is as follows — 

I was the king, and while I lived on earth. 
And saw the bright rays of the genial sun, 
1 ate and drank and loved ; and knew full well 
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Tbe time tteit men do live on earth was brie^ 
And liable to many sudden changes, 
Beverses, and calamities. Now others 
Will have th' enjoyment of my luxuries, 
Which I do leave behind me. For these reasons 
I never ceased one single day from pleasure. 

But Clitarchus, in the fourth book of his History of Alexander, 
says that Sardanapalus died of old age after be bad lost 
the sovereignty over the Syrians. And Aristobulxis says — 
'^In Anchiale, which was built by Sardanapalus, did Alex- 
ander, when be was on bis expedition against the Persians, 
pitch his camp. And at no great distance was the monument 
of Sardanapalus, on which there was a marble figure putting 
together tbe fingers of its right hand, as if it were giving 
a fillip. And there was on it the following inscription in 
Assyrian characters — 

Sardanapalus 

The king, and son of Anacyndaraaes, 

In one day built Anchiale and Tarsus. 

Eat|^^drink, and love ; the rest's not worth e*en this,— « 

by "this" meaningtEefillip be was giving with bis fingers. 

40. But Sardanapalus was not the only king who was very 
luxurious, but so was also Androcotus the Phrygian. For he 
also used to wear |i. robe embroidered with flowers; and to 
adorn himself more superbly than a woman, as Mnaseas 
relates, in the third book of bis History of Europe. But 
Glearchus, in tbe fifth book of bis Lives, says that Sagaus tbe 
king of the Mariandyni used, out of luxui y, to eat, till he 
arrived at old age, out of bis nurse's mouth, that be might not 
have the trouble of chewing bis own food; and that be never 
put his hand lower than bis navel ; on which account Aris- 
totle, laughing at Xenocrates tbe Cbalcedonian, for a similar 
preposterous piece of laziness, says — 

His hands are clean, but sure his mind is not. ^ 

And Ctesias relates that Annarus, a lieutenant of tbe king of 
Persia, and governor of Babylon, wore the entire dress and 
ornaments of a woman ; and though be was only a slave of 
the king, there used to come into tbe room while he was at 
supper a hundred and fifty women playing the lyre and 
singing. And they played and sang all tbe time that he was 
^ting. And Phoenix of Colophon, the poet, speaking of 
Ninus, in tbe first book of bis Iambics, sayj 

ATH. — VOL. m, 3 I 
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There WM a mwi Uftined Kinns^ as I hear^ 

King of Assyria, .who had a aea 

Of liquid gold, and many other treasures. 

More than the whole tand of the Caspian sea> 

He never saw a star in all his life, 

But sat stm always^ nor did wish to see one; 

He never, in. his place among the Magi, 

Boused the sacred fire, as the law bids, 

Touching Ae God with consecrated wand ; 

He was no orator, no piudent judge^ 

He ne\'er leam'd to speak, or count a sum^ 

But was a wondrous man to eat and drink 
• And love, and disr^arded all besides: 

And when be died he left this rule to men. 

Where NineTeh and his monument now stands ^— 

" Behold and hear, whether from wide Assyria' 

You come, or else from Media, or if 

Tou*re a Cboraxian, or a long-hair d native 

Of the lake country in Upper India, 

For these my warnings are not vain or false : 

I once was Ninas, a live breathing man, 

Now I am nothing, only dust and clay, 

And all i ate, and all I sang and jested, 

And.all I loved 

But now my enemies have come upon me, 

They have my treasures and my happineMy 

Rearing me as the Bacchse tear a kid ; 

And I am gone, not taking with me gold. 

Or horsep, or a single silver chariot ; • 

Once I did wear a crown, now' I am dust. 
'• . ■ ■ • 

41. But Tbeopompus, in the fifteenth book of his Historj 
vof Philip, says that *' Straton the king of Sidon surpassed all 

men in luxury and deyotion to pleasure. For as Homer has 
'reparesented the Phseacians as living feasting and drinking, 

and listening to harp-players and rhapsodists, so also did 
'Straton pa«a the whole of his life; and so much the more. 

devoted to pleasure was he than they, that the Phaeaciaiifl^ as 

Homer reports^ usied to hold their banquets in the company 
'of their own wives and daughters; but Straton used to pi^ 

pare his entertainments with finte-playiDg and harp-playing 
'4ind lyre-pkiying women. And he seut for many courtesans 
.ifr(»n Peloponnesuay and £or many musicians from Ionia, and 
.'for other girls from every part of Greece; some . skilfiil in 

singing and some in dancing, for exhibitions of skill in which 
«they 1^ contests before himself and bis friends; and with 

these women he.epeni ^ great deal of his time. He theo. 
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defighting in such a life as this, and being by nature a slaVe 
to kis paasions, was. also especiollj urged on by rivahy with 
Nioocks. For he and ^icocles were always riyalling one 
another; each of them devoted all his attention to Jiying 
more luxuriously and pleasantly than the other. And so 
ihej carried their emulation to such a height, as we have 
lieaid, that when eith^ of them heard from his visitors what 
im the furniture of the other's house, and how great was the 
expense gone to by the other for auy sacrifice, he immediately 
let to work to surpass him in such thiDg& And they were 
asxioiis to i^pear to all men prosperous and deserving of 
envy. Not but what neither of them continued prosperous 
throughout the whole of their lives^ but were both of them 
destroyed by violent deaths." 

And Anaximenes^ in his book entitled the Beveraes of 
Kings, giving the same accoont of Straton, says that he was 
always endeavourii^ to rival Nicocles, who was the king of 
Salamis in Cyprus, and who was exceedingly devoted to luxury 
and debauchery, and that they both came to a violent end. 

42. And in the first book of his History of the A&irs of 
Philip, Theopompus, speaking of Philip, says — " And on the 
third day he comes to Onocarsis, which was a strong place in 
Thrace, having a large grove kept in beautiful order, and fuU 
of every resource for living pleasantly, especially during the 
lommer. For it was one of the places which had been 
e^)eGially selected by Cotys, who, of all the kings, that ever 
]i?ed in Thrace, was the most eager in his piursuit of pleasure 
tad luxury. And going round all the coimtry, wherever he 
ftw any place shaded with trees and well watered with 
^ngs, he made it into a banqueting place. And going 
to them whenever he chose, he iised to celebrate sacrifices to 
the Gods, and there he would stay with his lieutenants, being 
a very happy and enviable man, until he took it into his 
head to blaspheme Minerva, and to treat her with contempt." 
And the historian goes on to say, that Cotys once prepared 
» feast, as if Minerva had married him ; and prepared a 
hedchamber for her, and then, in a state of intoxication, 
he waited for the goddess. And being already totally 
out (rf his mind, he sent one of his body-guards to see 
whether the goddess had arrived at the bedchamber. And 
whea he fatr^A there, and went back and reported that 

3i2 
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there was nobody tbere, he shot him and killed him* And 
he treated a second in the same way, until a third wenl^ 
and on his return told liim that the goddess had been a 
long time waiting for him. And this king, being once 
jealous of his wife, cut her up with his own hands, be^nning 
at her legs* 

43, But in the thirteenth book of his History of the 
Affairs of Philip, speaking of Chabrias the Athenian, he says 
— " But he was unable to live in the city, partly on account 
of his intemperance, and partly because of the extravagant 
habits of his daily life, and partly because of the Athenians. 
For they are always unfiivourable to eminent men; on which 
account their most illustrious citizens preferred to live out of 
the city. For instance, Iphicrates lived in Thrace, and Conon in 
'Cyprus, and Timotheus in Lesbos, and Chares at Sigeum, and 
Chabrias himself in Egypt.*' And about Chares he says, in 
his forty- fifth book — "But Chares was a slow and stupid man, 
and one wholly devoted to pleasure. And even when he was 
engaged in his military expeditions, he used to take about 
with him female flute-players, and female harp-players, and a 
lot of common courtesans. And of the money which was 
contributed for the purposes of the war, some he expended on 
this sort of profligacy, and some he left behind at Athens, to 
be distributed among the orators and those who propose 
decrees, and on those private individuals who had actions 
depending. And for all this the Athenian populace was so 
&r from being indignant, that for this very reason he became 
more popular than any other citizen; and naturally too : for 
they all lived in this manner, that their young men spent 
all their time among flute-players and courtesans; and those 
who were a httle older than they, devoted themselves to 
gambling, and profligacy of that sort; and the whole people 
spent more money on its public banquets and entertain- 
ments than on the provision necessary for the well-doing of 
the state. 

But in the work of Theopompus, entitled, " Concerning the 
Money of which the Temple at Delphi was pillaged," he 
saya-— "Chares the Athenian got sixty talents by means of 
Lysander. And with this money he gave a banquet to the^ 
Athenians in the market-place, celebrating a triumphal sacri* 
fiico in honour of their victory gained in the battle which 
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took place against the foreign troops of Philip/* And these 

troops were commanded by Adseus, sumamed the Cock, con-o 

cerDing whom Heraclides the comic poet speaks in the follow;-* 

ing manner — 

fiat irhen he caught the danghill cock of Philip 
Crowing too early m the mom, and straying, 
He kiird him ; for he had not got his crest on. 
And haying kill'd this one, then Chares gave 
A splendid banquet to the Athenian people; 
So ubeial and magnificent was he. 

And Doris gives the same accoimt. 

44. But Idomeneus tells us that the Pisistratidse alsoj 
Hippias and Hipparchus, instituted banquets and enter- 
tainments; on which account they had a vast quantity of 
h(»rse8 and otJher articles of luxury. And this it was that 
made their government so oppressive. And yet their father, 
PisistratuSy had been a moderate man in his pleasures, so that 
he never stationed guards in his fortified places, nor in his 
gardens, as Theopompus relates in his twenty-first book, but 
let any one who chose come in and enjoy them, and take 
whatever he pleased. And Cimon afterwards adopted the 
«une conduct, in imitation of Pisistratus. And Theopompus 
mentions Cimon in the tenth book of his History of the 
Affidreof Philip, saying — " Cimon the Athenian never placed 
Any one in his fields or gardens to protect the fruit, in order 
that any of the citizens who chose might go in and pick the 
Aroit, and take whatever they wanted in those places. And 
heddes this, he opened his house to every one, and made 
a daily practice of providing a plain meal for a great number 
of people; and all the poor Athenians who came that way 
^ht enter and partake of it. He also paid great attenti n 
to all those who from day to day came to ask something of 
him; and they say that he used always to take about with 
him one or two young men bearing bags of money. And he 
ordered them to give money to whoever came to him to ask 
anything of him. And they say that he also often con- 
tributed towards the expense of funerals. And this too is a 
thing that he often did ; whenever he met any citizen badly 
5^ he used to order one of the young men who were follow- 
ing him to change cloaks with him. And so by all these 
means he acquired a high reputation, and was the first of all 
the citizens.^' 
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' Bat Pisistratns was in many respects very appremvB; and 
some flay that that statue of EEtechus which there is at Atixos 
Mra» made in his likeness.. 

4:5,y A.ud Heraclides of Pontus, ia his treatise on Pleasim^ 

says that Pelacles, nioknamed the Olympian, a£t^ lie got rid of 

his wife out of his house, and devoted himself to a life of plea- 

( sure, lived with Asposia, the courtesan from Megara, and spent 

, J the greater par^; of his substance on her. And Themistocles, 

] when the Athenians were not yet in sudi a state of intoxica- 

y tiou, and had not yet begun to use courtesans, openly filled 

[_^^jchaJdnt with prostitutes, and drove eariy in\ the morning 

through the Ceramicus when it was full. But Idomenens has 

made this statement in an ambiguoos manner, so as to leaf« 

it uncertain ivhether he means that he harnessed the protti*- 

tutes in his chariot like horses, or merely that he made ihem 

mount his four-horsed chariot And Possis, in the third book 

-of his History of the Af&drs of M agne s ia, says, that Themii- 

tocles, having been invested with a crowned magistracy ia 

Magnesia, sacrificed to Minerva, and called the festival the 

Panathensea. And he sacrificed also to.Dionysius Choopote% 

•and celebrated the festival of the Choeis there. But 0]ear(^ii% 

in the first book of his treatise on Friendship, says that Th^ 

mistocles had a triclinium of great beauty made for him, and 

said that he should be quite contented if he could fill thai 

with friends. 

46. And Chamseleon of Ponms^ in his Essay on Anacreon, 
haviiig quoted these lines — 

And Pei-iphovetns Artemott 

la loved by yilden^faaii^d ^Snryi^ylflr 

eays that Artemo derived this nickname &om living luxi^ 
nously, and being carried about {7r<pi^€p€(r6<u) on a oouch* 
For Anacreon says that he had been previously very poor, and 
then became on a sudden very luxurious, in the following^ 

verses — 

Hiiving before a poor berberinm cloak, 

And scanty cap, and his poor ears 

With wooden earrings decorated. 

And wearing round his ribs a nei|'ly->V>«glii 

Raw ox-hide, fitter for a ease • • ^ 

... For an old-faahion'd shield, this wretch 

Artemon, who long has lived 
•" ' ■ ' With bakefs* women, and th6 lowest of Uie low, 

Now having found a new style of life. 
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Often ^hmfU hia seek into tbe yok^ 

Or beneath the spear doth crouch ; 

j^nd many a weal he -can display, 

Harlc'd on his back with well -deserved seonr g e; 

And well pludc'd as fo hair and beard. 

Boi now he mennts hit chariot^ he Uie boh 

Of Cyea, and his golden earriAgs weacs ; 

And like a woman bears 

An ivory parasol o'er his delicate head. 

47. Bnt SatyroSy speaking of the beautiful AlfAbiadeB^ aaji^ 
—"It 18 said tkat when he was in Ionia, he was more iHrahcnis 
thaa tbe lomaos themselves. And when he was in Tiiebet 
he tnined himself and practised gymnastic exercises, being 
flsoreof a BcBotian than the Thebans themselves. And in 
Thessaly he loved horses and drove chariots; being fonder of 
hoam ihva the Aleuade : and at Sparta he practised courage 
and fiM-titude, and surpassed the Lacedaamonians themselves; 
And again, in Thrace he out-drank even the Thradaos them- 
nlves. And once wishing to tempt his wife, he sent her a 
tfaounmd Bancs in another man's name : and being exceed<- 
ingly beautiful in his person, he cherished his hair the greater 
part of his life; and used to wear an extraordinary kind of 
ihoe^ vdiioh is called Aldbias &om him. And whenever he 
vas a chorals, he made a procession clad in a purple robe; 
and going into, the theatre he was admired not only by the 
men, but also by the women : on which account Antisthenes, \ 
the pupil of Socrates, who often had seen Alcibiades, speaks of J 
him as a powerful and manly mau, and impatient of restraint, ^ 
and audacious,, and exceedingly beautiful through all his life. 

" And whenever he went on a journey he used four of the 
allied cities as his maid-servants. For the Ephe^aus used to 
put up a Persian tent for him; and the Chians used to find 
him food for his horses ; and the people of Cyzicus supplied 
him with -victims for his sacrifices and banquets; and the 
l^bians gave him wine, and evei*ything else which he wanted 
Tor his daily food. And when he came to Athens from 
Oiympia, he offered up two pictures, the work of Aglaophon : 
one of which represented the priestesses of Oiympia and 
I^elphi crowning him; and in the other Nemea was sitting, 
*n<i Alcibiades on her knees, appearing more beautiful than 
^7 of the women. And even when on military expeditions 
he wished to appear beautiful; accordingly he had a shield 
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made of gold and ivory, on which was carved Love brandish- 
ing a thunderbolt ai^ the ensign. And once having gone to 
supper at the house of Anytus, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, and who was a rich man, when one of the company 
who was supping there with him was Thrasyllus, (and he was 
a poor man,) he pledged Thrasyllus in half the cups which 
were set out on the side-board, and then ordered the 'ser- 
vants to carry them to Thrasyllus's house; and then he 
very civilly wished Anytus good night, and so departed. But 
Anytus, in a very affectionate and liberal spirit, when some 
one said what an inconsiderate thing Alcibiades had done; 
* No, by Jove,' said he, ' but what a kind and considerate 
thing; for when he had the power to have taken away every- 
thing, he has left me half.' " 

48. And Lysias the orator, speaking of his luxury, saya— • 
'^For Axiochus and Alcibiades having sailed to the Hellesv 
ppnt, married at Abydus, both of them marrying one wifij, 
JMedqntias of Abydus, and both cohabited with her. After 
this they had a daughter, and they said that they could not 
tell whose daughter she was ; and when she was old enough to 
be married, they both cohabited with her too; and when 
Alcibiades came to her, he said that she was the daughter of 
A^ochus, and Axiochus in his turn said she was the daughter 
of Alcibiades." And he is ridiculed by Eupolis, after the 
fashion of the comic writers, as being very intemperate with 
regard to women; for Eupolis says in his Flatterers-^ 

A, Let Alcibiades leave the women's rooms, 
JS, Why do you jest 

Will yoa not now go home and try your hand 

On your own wifeT 

And Pherecrates says-^ 
y^ For Alcibiades, who's no man (c2f^p) at all, 

^^- Is, as it seems, now eveiy woman's husband (dir/lp). 

And when he was at Sparta he seduced Timeea, the wife of 

Agis the king. And when some people reproached him for 

80 doing, he said, '< that he did not intrigue with her out of 

incontinence, but in order that a son of his might be king at 

Sparta; and that the kings might no longer be said to be 

descended' from Hercules, but from Alcibiades:" and when he 

was engaged in his military expeditions, he used to take about 

with him Timandra, the mother of Lais the Corinthian^ and 

Xheodote, who was an Athenian courtesan. 
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49, But after his banishment, having made the Athenian^ 

masters of the Hellespont, and haying taken more than five 

thousand Peloponnesians prisoners, he sent them to Athens; 

and after this, returning to his country, he crowned the Attic 

triremes with branches, and mitres, and fillets. And &steu- 

ing to his own vessels a quantity of ships which he had taken, 

irith their beaks broken off, to the number of two hundred, 

and conveying also transports full of Lacedeemonian and 

Peloponnesian spoils and arms, he sailed into the Piraeus : and 

the trireme in which he himself was, ran up to the very bars 

of the Pirseus with purple sails; and when it got inside the 

harbour, and when the rowers took their oars, Chrysogonus 

played on a flute the trieric air, clad in a Persian robe, and 

Gallippides the tragedian, clad in a theatrical dress, gave the 

word to the rowers. On account of which some one said 

with great wit — " Sparta could' never have endured two 

Lysanders, nor Athens two Alcibiadeses.'' But Alcibiades was 

imitating the Medism of Pausanias, and when he was staying 

with Phiunabazus^ he put on a Persian robe, and learnt the 

Persian language, as Themistocles had done. 

50, And Duris says, in the twenty-second book of his His- 
tory, — '^ Pausanias, the king of Lacedaemon, having laid aside 
the national cloak of Lacedsemon, adopted the Persian dress. 
And Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, adopted a theatrical robe 
and a golden tragic crown with a clasp. And Alexander, when 
he became master of Asia, also adopted the Persian dress. But 
Demetrius outdid them all; for the very shoes which he wore 
he had made in a most costly manner ; for in its form it was 
akii^d of buskin, made of most expensive purple wool; and 
on this the makers wove a great deal of golden embroidery^ 
both before and behind ; and his cloak was of a brilliant tawny 
colour ; and, in short, a representation of the heavens was woven 
into it, having the stars and twelve signs of the Zodiac all 
wrought in gold ; and his head-band was spangled all over with 
gold, binding on a purple broad-brimmed hat in such a manner 
that the outer fringes hung down the back. And when the 
Demetrian festival was celebrated at Athens, Demetrius him- 
self was painted on the proscenium, sitting on the world.'* 
And Njrmphis of Heraclea, in the sixth book of his treatise 
wi his Country, says — ** Pausanias, who defeated Mardonius 
ftt Platsea, having transgressed the laws of Sparta, and given 
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himself up to pride, ^en staying near Byaantimto, dared to 
put an inscription on the In-asen goblet which is there oon- 
secrated to the gods, whose temple is at the entrance of t^ 
strait, (and the goblet is in existence to this day,) as if he 
had dedicated it himself; putting this inscription on it^ foi«- 
getting himself through his luxury and arrogance-* 
FftnsaniaB, tbe general of broad Greeee^ 

Offered ihii goblet to the royal Neptune, 
A fit memorial of his deathless valour^ 

Here in the Enxine sea. He was by birth 
A Spartan, and Cleombrotns*s son. 
Sprung from the ancient race of Hercules.* 

51. ^ Pharax the Lacedsemonian also indulged himself in 
luxury," as Tbeopompus tells us in the fourteenth book of his 
History, *' and he abandoned himself to pleasure in so disso- 
lute and unrestrained a manner, that by reason of his intem- 
perance he was much ofbener taken for a Sicilian, than hr a 
Spartan by reason of his coimtry.** And in his fiftynsecond 
book he says that " Archidamus the Lacedsemonian, haTing 
abandoned his national customs, adopted f^eign and effemi" 
nate habits j so that he could not endure the way of lifb 
iiirhich existed in his own country, but was always, by reason 
bf his intemperance, anxious to live in foreign countries. And 
when the Tarentines sent an embassy about an alliance, ho 
was anxious to go out with them as an ally; -and being there, 
and having been slain in the wars, he was not thought worthy 
even of a burial, although the Tarentines ofiered a great deal 
of money to the enemy to be allowed to take up his bojiy.* 

And Phylarchus, in the tenth book of his Histories, says 
that Isanthes was the king of that tribe of Thraeians oalled 
Crobyzi, and that he surpassed all the men of his time in 
luxury ; and he was a rich man, arid very handsome. And 
the same historian tells us, in his twenty-second book, that 
Ptolemy the Stcond, king of Egypt, the most admirable of 
all princes, and the most learned and accomplished of ineo^ 
was so beguiled and debased in his mind by his unseasonable 
luxury, that he' actually dreamed that he should live for 
fsver, and said that he aJone had found out how to beooma 
immortal. And once, after he had been afflicted by the gout 
for many days, when at last he got a little better, and saw' 
through his window-blinds some Egyptians dining by ikB 
nyrer- side, and eating whatever it mi^t be that they had^ and. 
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lying at random on the sand^ ** O wretched 'maa ihat I Jon,* 
said he, '^ that I am not one of those men !* 

52. Now CSalliaB and his flatterers we have already suffix 

ciently mentioned. But since Heraclides of Pontus, in his 

treatise on Pleasures, speaks of him, we will return to the 

sabject and quote what he says : — ^' When first the Persiaxis 

made an expedition against Greece, there was, as they say, an 

Eretiian of the name of Diomnestus, who became master c^ 

•11 the treasures of the general; for he happened to haye 

pitched his tent in his field, and to have put his money awaj 

in some room of his house. But when the Persians were all 

^flBtroyed, then Diomnestus took tlie money without any one 

being aware of it; but when the king of Persia sent an army 

into £retria the second time, ordering his generals utterly to 

destroy XJ6» city, then, as was natural, €dl who were at all weU 

off carried away their treasure& Accordingly those of the 

fiunily of Diomnestus who were left, secretly removed their 

noney to Athens, to the house of Hipponicus, the son df 

Gdlias, who was sumamed Ammon ; and when all the Eretriana 

bad been driven out of their city by the Persians, this fiunily 

remained still in possession of their w^th, which was great. So 

Hipponicus, who was the son of that man who had originally 

received the deposit, begged the Athenians to grant him a place 

in tiie Acropolis, where he might construct a room to store 

up all this money in, saying that it was not safe for such vast 

Bums to remain in a private house. And the Athenians did 

grant him such a place ; but afterwards, he, being warned 

against such a step by his friends, changed his mind. 

'^Callias^ therefore, became the master of all this money, and 
Kved a life of pleasure, (for what limit was there to the 
flatterers who surrounded him, or to the troops of com^ 
panions who were always about him? and what extravagance 
was there which he did not think nothing of?) However, his 
foluptuous life afterwards reduced him so low, that he was 
compelled to pass the rest of his life with one barbarian old 
woman for a servant, and he was in want of actual daily 
necessaries, and so he died. 

** But who was it who got rid of the riches of Nicias of 
Peigasa, or of Ischomachus? was it not Autoclees and Epi- 
^lees, who preferred living with one another, and who eon- 
ttdered everything second to pleasure? and after they had 
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Sqiumd^red all this wealth, they drank hemlock together, and 
BO perished." 

63. But, concerning the luxury of Alexander the Great, 
Ephippus the Olynthian, in his treatise on the Deaths of 
Alexander and Heptsestion, says that " he had in his pork 
H golden throne, and couches with silver feet, on which he 
tised to sit and transact business with his companions." But 
Nicobule says, that *' while he was at supper all the morris 
dancers and athletes studied to amuse the king; and at hi^ 
very last banquet, Alexander, remembering an episode in 
the Andromeda of Euripides^ recited it in a declamatory 
manner, and then drank a cup of immixed wine with great 
eagerness, and compelled all the rest to do so too." And 
Ephippus tells us that " Alexander used to wear eveii the 
sacred vestments at his entertainments; and sometimes he* 
would wear the purple robe, and cloven sandals, and horns of. 
Ammon, as if he had been the god ; and sometimes he would 
imitate Diana, whose dress he often wore while driving in hi^ 
chariot; having on also a Persian robe, but displaying above 
bis shoulders the bow and javelin of the goddess. Sometimei^ 
also he would appear in the guise of Mercury ; at other times, ^ 
and indeed almost every day, he would wear a purple cloak, 
and a timic shot with white, and a cap which had a royal 
diadem attached to it. And when he was in private with his 
friends he wore the sandals of Mercury, and the petasus on 
his head, and held the caduceus in his hand. Often also he 
"wore a Hon's skin, and carried a club, like Hercules." 

What wonder then is it, if in oiu* time the emperor Com-? 
modus, when he drove abroad in his chariot, had the club of 
Hercules lying beside him, with a lion's skin spread at his feet, 
|md liked to be called Hercules, when even Alexander, the pupil 
of Aristotle, represented himself as like so many gods, and even 
jiike Diana) And Alexander used to have the floor sprinkled 
with exquisite perfumes and with fragrant wine ; and myrrh 
was burnt before him, and other kinds of incense ; and all the 
bystanders kept silence, or spoke only words of good omen, 
out of fear. For he was a very violent man, with no regard 
for human life ; for he appeared to be a man of a melancholio 
constitution* And on one occasion, at Ecbatana, when he 
was offeiing a sacrifice to Bacchus, and when everything was 
prepared in a most lavish manner for the banquet, ^ . , and 
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Satrabates the satrap, feasted all the soldiers. •••.'' But 
when a great multitude was collected to see the spectacle/' 
Bays Ephippus, " there were on a sudden some arrogant pro- 
clamations published, more insolent even than Persian arro- 
gance was wont to dictate. For, as different people were 
publishiDg different proclamations, and proposing to make 
Alexander large presents, which they called crowns, one of 
the keepers of his armoury, going beyond all previous flattery, 
having previously arranged the matter with Alexander, or- 
dered the herald to proclaim that Gorges, the keeper of the 
annoury, presents Alexander, the son of Ammon, with three 
thousand pieces of gold ; and will also present him, when he 
lays siege to Athens, with ten thousand complete suits of 
amour, and with an equal number of catapults and all 
weapons required for the war. 

54. And Chares, in the tenth book of his History of Alex- 
ander, says — " When he took Darius prisoner, he celebrated a 
marriage-feast for himself and his companions, having had 
ninety-two bedchambers prepared in the same place. There 
was a house built capable of containing a hundred couches ; 
and in it every couch was adorned with wedding pampher- 
iialia to the value of twenty minse, and was made of silver 
itself; but his own bed had golden feet. And he also invited 
to the banquet which he gave, all his own private friends, 
and those he arranged opposite to himself and the other 
bridegrooms ; and his forces also belonging to the army 
and navy, and all the ambassadors which were present, and 
all the other strangers who were staying at his court. 
-And the apartment was furnished in the most costly and 
niagnificent manner, with sumptuous garments and cloths, 
and beneath them were other cloths of purple, and scarlet, 
and gold. And, for the sake of solidity, pillars supported the 
tent, each twenty cubits long, plated all over with gold and 
silver, and inlaid with precious stones ; ♦nd all around these 
^ere spread costly curtains embroidered with figures of ani- 
^s, and with gold, having gold and silver curtain-rods, 
■^d the circumference of the court was four stadia. And 
^e banquet took place, beginning at the sound of a trumpet, 
^t that marriage feast, and on other occasions whenever 
tbe king offered a solemn sacrifice, so that all the army 
bewit. 
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And.tbi^ mairiage feast lasted five days. And a great num^ 
ber both of barbarians and Greeks brought contributionB to 
it; and also some of the Indian tribes did so. And thec« 
were present some wonderful conjurors — ScTmnus. of Taieii« 
turn, and Philistides of Syracuse, and Heraditus of Mitylenaj 
after Tvhom also Alexis of Tarentum, the rhapsodist^ exhibited 
his skill. There came also harp-players^ who played without 
singing, — Cratinus of Methymne, and Aristonymus the Aiht* 
nian, and Athenodorus the Teian. And Heraclitus the Tsr 
rentine played on the harp^ acoompanying himself with hii 
vdce, and so did Aristocrates the ThebaiL And c^ fluto? 
players accompanied with song, there were present Dionjsiiia 
of Heraclea, and Hyperbolas of Cysdcus. And of other flute- 
players there were the foUowing, who first of all played the 
air called The Pythian, and afterwards played with, the 
choruses, — ^Timotheus, Phrynichus, Caphesiafl^ Diophantus, 
and also Evius the CbalcKlian. And from this time fort 
ward, those who were formerly called Dionysio-colaoeSy^ were 
called Akxandro-colaceSy on account of the extravagant libe- 
rality of their presents, with which Alexander was pleased 
And there were also tragedians who acted, — Thessalio^ 
and AthenodoruF, and Anstocritus ; and (^ comic actozs 
there were Lycon, and Phormion, and Ariston. There was 
also Phasimelus the harp-player. And the crowns sent hj 
the ambassadors and by other people amounted in value 
to fifteen thousand talents. 

55. But Polycletus of Larissa, in the eighth book of his 
History, says that Alexander used to sleep on a golden 
couch, and that flute-playing men and women followed him 
to the camp, and that he used to drink till daybreak. And 
Oleardiua, in his treatise on Lives, speaking of Darius who 
was dethroned by Alexander, says, " The king of the Persians 
oflered prizes to those who could invent pleasures for him, 
and by this conducflhllowed his whole empire and sovereignty 
to be subverted by pleasures. Nor was he aware that he was 
defeating himself till others had wrested his sceptre from him 
and had been proclaimed in his place." And Phylarchus, in 
the twenty-third book of his History, and Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, in the tenth book of his History of Asia, say that the 
eqmpanioDS also of Alexander gave way to the most extravagant* 

' K^Xol, a flatterer. 
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luxuiy. And one of them, was a man named Agnon, who 
used to wear golden Btuds in his sandals and shoes. And 
Gleitas, who was sumamed The White, whenever he was 
about to transact business, used to conyerse with eirerj one 
who came to him while walking about on a purple carpets 
And Perdiccas and Crateraa^ yiho were fond of athletic exer- 
dfiei, had men follow them with hides &stened togiether so as 
to cover a place an entire stadium. in extent ; and then they 
selected a spot within the encampment which they had 
ooTered with these skins as an awning ; and under this they 
iractiaed t^eir gymnastics. 

They were followed also by numerous beasts of burden, 
i^iich carried sand f^r the use of the palaestra. And Leon- 
natus and Menelaus, who were very fond of hunting^^had 
curtains brought after them calculated to enclose a space 
a bondred stadia in oircum&rence, with which they fenced in 
a kige space and then practised hunting within it And as 
for the golden plane- trees, and the golden vine — having on it 
boncbes of grapes made of emeralds and Indian carbuncles^ 
and all sorts of other stones of the most costly and magnifi- 
cent description^ under which the kings of Persia used often 
to sit when transacting business^ — the expense of all this, says 
Phylsrchus, was hr less than the daily sums squandered by 
Alexander ; for he had a tent capable of containing a hundred 
couches^ and fifty golden pillars supported it. And over it 
vera spread golden canopies wrought with the most superb 
and co^y embroidery, to shade all the upper psirt of it. And 
first of aU, five hundred Persian Melophori stood all round the 
inside of it, clad in robes of purple and apple- green j and 
besides them there were bowmen to the number of a thou- 
sand, some clad in garments of a fiery red, and others in 
purple ; and many of them had blue cloaks. And in front of 
them stood five hundred Macedonian Argyraspides ; and in 
the middle of the tent was placed a golden chair, on which 
Alexauder used to sit and transact business, his body-guards 
standing all ai-ound. And on the outside, all round the tent, 
^as a troop of elephants regularly equipped, and a thousand 
Macedonians, having Macedonian dresses; and then ten 
^uaand Persians : and the number of those who wore purple 
amounted to five hundred, to whom Alexander gave this 
dress for them to wear. And though he had such a nimieroua 
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retinue of friends and servants, still no one dared to approach 
Alexander of his own accord ; so great was his dignity aod 
the veneration with which they regarded him. And at that 
time Alexander wrote letters to the cities in Ionia, and to the 
Chians first of all, to send him a quantity of purple ; for he* 
wished all his companions to wear purple rohes. And when 
his letter was read among the Chians, Theocritus the philoso- 
pher being present, said — 

He fell by parple ^ death and mighty fate. 

56. AndPosidonius, in the twenty-eighth book of hisHistoiy, 
says that " Antiochus the king, who was sumamed Grypua^ 
when he was celebrating the games at Daphne, gave a mag- 
nificent entertainment; at which, first of all, a distribution of 
entire joints took place, and after that another distribution of 
geese, and hares, and antelopes all alive. There were* also,** 
says he, " distributed golden crowns to the feasters, and a 
great quantity of silver plate, and of servants, and horses, and 
camels. And every one was expected to mount a camel, and 
drink ; and after that he was presented with the camel, and 
with all that was on the camel, and the boy who stood by it." 

' And in his fourteenth book, speaking of his name sake An ti^ 
■ ociius, who made war upon ArsflR)es, and invaded hiediSLf ho 
says that "he made a feast for a great multitude avwy -day; 
at which, besides the things which were consumed, and Ihe 
heaps of fragments which were left, every one oniKe"gQ€«ts 
carried away with him entire joints of beasts, and'Mrd]^ and 
fishes which had never been carved, all ready dressed, in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill a waggon. And after this they were 
presented with a quantity of sweetmeats, and chaplets, and 
crowns of myrrh and fi^ankincense, with turbans as long as 
a man, made of strips of gold brocade. 

57. But Clytus, the pupil of Aristotle, in his History of 
Miletus, says that " Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, collected 
everything that was worth speaking of everywhere to gratify 
his luxury, having assembled dogs from Epirus, and goate 
from Scyros, and sheep from Miletus, and swine from Sicily.'* 

^ Uop<l>vp€os is a common epithet of death in Homer. Liddell and 
Scott say — '*The first notion of irofxpiSptos was probably of the tronbled 
sea, V. iropfpvpci" — and refer the use of it in this passage to the eoloar 
of the blood, unless it be = ficAos Bdyaros* 
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And Alexis, in the third book of his Samian Annals, 8a3rB 
that ^' Samoa was adorned bji^olycrates with the productions 
of inanj other cities; as he imported Molossian and Laoedad* 
monian dogs, and goats from Scyros and Naxos, and sheep 
from Miletus and Attica. He also," says he, " sent for artists^ 
promising them enormous wages. But before he became iyrant^ 
having prepared a number of costly couches and goblets^ 
he allowed any one the use of them who was preparing any 
marriage-feast or extraordinary entertainment." And after 
hearing all these particulars we may well admire the tyrant^ 
hecanse it was nowhere written that he had sent for any women 
or boys from any other countries, although he was of a very 
amorous constitution, and was a rival in love of Anacreon the 
poet; and once, in a fit of jealousy, he cut off all the hair of 
the object of his passion. And Polycrates was the first man 
who called the slups which he had built Samians, in honour 
of his country. 

Bat Clearchus says that ''Polycrates, the tyrant of the 
e&minate Samos, was ruined by the intemperance of his 
life, imitating the effeminate practices of the Lydians; on 
which account, in opposition to the place in Sardis called the 
beautiful Ancon, he prepared a place in the chief city of 
the Samians, called Laura; he made those famous Samian 
flowers in opposition to the Lydian. And the Samian Laura 
Was a narrow street in the city, full of common women, and 
of all kinds of food calculated to gratify intemperance and 
tojffomote enjoyment, with which he actually fiUed Greece. 
Bat the flowers of the Samians are the preeminenFl5eauty 
of the men and women, and indeed of the whole city, at 
its festivals and banquets." And these are the words of 
Clearcbus. And I myself am acquainted with a narrow 
"treet in my native city of Alexajadria, which to this very 
^y is called tEeTCappy Street, in which every apparatus of 
luxury used to be sold. 

58. But Aristotle, in his treatise on Admirable and Won- 
^ul Things, a&js that " Alcisthenes of Sybaris, out of luxury, 
"^ a garment prepared for him of such excessive expensive- 
^ess that he exhibited it at Lacinium, at the festival of Juno, 
at which all the Italians assemble, and that of all the things 
which were exhibited that was the most admired." And he 
says that " Dionysius the elder afterwards became master of 

ATH.— VOL. iiu 3 K 
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H, and sold it to the Carthi^'nianfl for a hundred and twenty 
tidents." Pokmo also speaks of it in his book entitled, A 
Treatise oonceming the Sacred Garments at Carthaga But 
eonceming Smindjrides of Sybaris, and his luxuiy, Herodotus 
has told us, in lus sixth book, saying that he sailed from 
Sybaris to court Agariste, the daughter of Clisthenes the 
tyrant of Sicyon. *^ And,*' says he, '' there came from Italy 
Smindyiides, the son of Hippocrates, a citizen of Sybaris; 
who carried his luxury to the greatest height that ever was 
heard of among men. At all events he was attended by a 
thousand cooks and bird-catchers." Timseus also mentions 
him in his seventh book. But of the luxury of Dionysius the 
younger, who was also tyrant of Sicily, an account is given 
by Satyrus the Peripatetic, in his lives. For he says that 
he used to fill rooms holding thirty couches with f^asten. 
And Clearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, writes as 
follows : — " But Dionysius, the son of Dionysius, the cruel 
oppressor of all Sicily, when he came to the city of the 
Locrians, which was his metropolis, (for Doris his mother was 
a Locrian woman by birth,) having strewed the floor of the 
largest house in the city with wild thyme and roses, sent for 
all the maidens of the Locrians in turn; and then rollc^ 
about naked, with them naked also, on this layer of flow( 
omitting no circumstance of in&my. And so, not long 
wards, ^ey who had been insulted in this manner having got 
his wife and children into their power, prostituted them in 
the public roads with great insult> sparing them no kind of 
degradation. And when they had wreaked their yengeanoe 
upon them> they thrust needles under the nails of their fingen^ 
and put them to death with torture. And when th^ were 
dead, they pounded their bones in mortars, and having cut up 
and distributed the rest of their flesh, they imprecated curses 
on all who did not eat of it; and in aocordisuioe with this 
xmholy imprecation, they put their flesh into the mills with;' 
the flour, that it nxight be eaten by all those who madd 
bread. And all the other parts they sunk in the sea. But 
Dionyrius hirn^U; at last S a W as a beggiBg priert rf 
Cybele, and beating the drum, ended his life very mserabiy* 
V We, therefore, ought to guard c^ainst what is csJled luzuiy» 
I which is the ruin of a man*s life ; and we ou^t to itask 
\ Insolence t^e destruction of everything." 
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^9, But Diodorus Siculus, in His l>ooks' On the Library, 
aya that **the citizens of Agrigentum prepared for GeloU 
a W cQBtly swimming-batCbebig seven stodia in circiim- 
fereikce* ajoid twenty cubits deep ; and water was introduced 
into it from .the rivers and fountains, and it served for a great 
pond to breed fish in/apd supplied great quantities offish 
for the luxury and enjoyment of Gelon. A great number of 
swans also/' as he relates, ^'Hew into it : so that it was a Tery 
beautiful sight. But afterwards the lake was destroyed by 
becoming fiUed with mud." And Duris, in the tenth book 
of his SSstory of Agathodes, says that near the city of Hip- 
ponium a grove is shown of extraordinary beauty, excellently 
well watered; in which there is also a place called the Horn 
of Amalthea; and that this grove was made by Gelpn. But 
Silenus of CiEdatia, in the third book of his History of Sicily, 
aajs that near Syracuse there is a garden laid out in a most 
expensive manner, which Is called Mythus, in which Hiero 
the king used to transact his business. And the whole country 
about Panormus,^ in Sicily, is called The Garden, because it 
is full of highly-cultivated trees, as Oallias tells us in the 
eighth book of his History of Agathocles. 
. And Posidonius, in the eighth book of his History, speaking 
of Damophilus the Sicilian, by whose means it was that the 
-Sesrnle war was stirred up, and saying that he was a slave to 
his luxury, writes as follows : — " He therefore was a slave to 
luxury and debauchay. And he used to drive through the 
coonixy on a four-wheeled chariot, taking with him horses, and 
servants of great personal beauty, and a disorderly crowd of 
flatterers and military boys running around his chariot. And 
iihimately he, with his whole &mily, perished in a disgracefiil 
inanner, being treated with the most extreme violence and 
insult by his own slaves. 

60. And Demetrius Phalereus, as Duris says in the six- 
teenth volume of his Histories, being possessed of a revenue 
of twelve hundred talents a-year, and spending a imall por- 
tion of it on his soldiers, and on the necessary expenses of 
& state, squandered all llie rest of it on ^tifying his innate 
lore of debauchery, having splendid banquets ^very day, and 
a great number of guests to feast with hinx; And in the pro- 

%ility of his expense in his entertainments, he outdid even 

1 The modem PalesniQ* 
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the Mocedoniana, and, at the same time, i 
them, he surpaased the Cyprians and Phffinicians. And per- 
fumea were sprinkled over the ground, and many of the floor's 
in the men's apartments were inlaid with flowere, and were 
exquisitely wrought in other ways by the artistB. There wera 
|L also secret meetings with women, and other scenes more 
"lameful still. And Demetriua, who gave laws to others, and 
nho r^ulated the lives of others, exhibited in hia own life an 
utter contempt of all law. He also paid great attention to 
his personal appearance, and dyed the hair of his head with a 
jdlowcolour, and anoioted hie fiice with rouge, and smeared 
'Mmseff'oTer with other unguents also; for he was ansious 
to appear agreeable and beautiful in the eyes of all whom 

And in the procession of the Dionysia, which ho celebrated 

when he was archon at Athens, a chorus sang an ode of 

Siromen the Solensiao, addressed to him, ia which he waa 

called. Like the Sun : — ^^M 

And abOTS all the nolile prince ^^^| 

DcmetriuH, like tke sua in face, ^^^| 

Honoura f ou, BacchuB, irith a holy vorsliip. ^^| 

And CarystiuB of Pcrgamus, in the third book of his Com- 
mentaries, Bays — " Demetrius Pbalereua, when his brother 
JlimencuB was put to death by Autipater, was himself staying 
with Nicanor; and he was accused of having sacrificed the 
Epiphaneia in honour of his brother. And after he became a 
friend of Cassander, he waa veiy powerfu). And at first his 
dinner consisted of a kind of pickle, containing olives from all 
countries, and cheese from the islands ; but when he became 
rich, he bought Moschion, the most skilful of all the cooks and 
confectioners of that age. And he had such vast quantities 
of food prepared for him every day, that, as he gave Moschion 

(what waa left each day, he (Moschion) in two years purchased 
three detached housee in the city; and insulted free-bom 
boys, and some of the wives of the most eminent of the 
citizens : and all the boys envied Theognis, with whom he 
was in love. And so important an honour waa it conadered 
to be allowed to come near Demetrius, that, as he one day 
I had walked about after dinner near the Tripods, on all the 
I ibllowing days all the most beautiful boys came together to 
Mhat place, in the hopes of being seen by him." 
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61. And Nicolaus the Peripatetic, in the tenth book of his 

Histoiy, and again in the twentieth book, sajs that Lncullus, 

irhen he came to Borne and celebrated his trinmph, and gave 

an account of the war against Mithridates, ran into the most 

unbounded extrayagance, after having previously been yeiy 

moderate; and was altogether the first guide to luxiuy, ana 

the firstjga gple of it, among the Ro mans, having become 

master of theriches of two kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 

And Sttius, also, was a man very notorious among the 

Bomans for his luxury and effeminacy, as Eutilius tells us ; 

&r as to Apicius, we have already spoken of him. And 

almost all historians relate that Pausanias and Lysander were 

Teiy notorious for their luxury; on which account Agis said 

of Lysander, that Sparta had produced him as a second Pau- 

amias. But Theopompus, in the tenth book of his History of 

the Affairs of Greece, gives exactly the contrary account of 

Ljaander, saying that " he was a most laborious man, able 

to earn the goodwill of both private individuals and monarchs^ 

being veiy moderate and temperate, and superior to all the 

allurements of pleasure; and accordingly, when he had he- 

come master of almost the whole of Greece, it will be found 

that he never in any city indulged in amatory excesses, or in 

unreasonable drinking parties and revels/' 

62. But luxury and extravagance were so very much prac-. 

tised among the ancients, that even Parrhasius the painter 

always wore a purple robe, and a golden crown on his head, 

M Glearchus relates, in his Lives : for he, being most immo- 

teatdy luxurious, and also to a degree beyond what was 

becoming to a painter, laid claim, in words, to great virtue, 

8nd inscribed upon the works which were done by him — 

Parrhasius, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest virtue. 
Painted this work. 

But some one else, being indignant at this iuscription, wrote 
by the side of it, pa^SoStatTos (worthy of a stick). Parrhasius 
*l8o put the following inscription on many of his works : — 

Parrhasius, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest virtue, 
Painted this work : a worthy citizen 
Of noble Ephesus. His father's name 
Evenor was, and he, his lawful son, 
Was the first artist in the whole of Greece. 
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He also-boasted, in & way which no one could be indignant 
aty in the following lines >—« 

This will I Bay, th#agh stnnge it may appeal^ 
That clear plain limits of this noble art 
Have been discover'd by my hand, and proved. 
And now the boundary which none can pass 
Is well defined, thong^ nought that men oaa do 
Will ever wh<^y escape blame or eni^. 

And once, at Sambs, when he was contending with a Tery. 

inferior painter in a picture of Ajax^ and was defeatedy ^rhen. 

his friends were sympathising with him and expressing their 

indignation^ he said that he himself cared- very httle about it,. 

but that he was sorry for Ajax, who was thus defeated a: 

second time. And so great was his luxury, that he wore a- 

purple robe^ and a white turban on his h^; and used to* 

lean on a- stick,, ornamented all round with golden fretted 

woric: and he used even to fasten the strings of bis sandajs- 

with golden clasps* However, as regarded his art, he was not 

churlish or ill-tempered, but afiable and good-humoured; so 

that he sang all the time that he was painting, as Theophras- 

tus relates, in his treatise on Happiness. 

But once he spoke in a marvellous strain, more like a 

quack, when he said, when he was painting the Hercules at 

Lindus, that the god had appeared to him in a dream, in- 

that form and dress which was the best adapted for paintiixig; 

on which accoimt he inscribed on the picture — 

Here yon may see the god as oft he stood 
Before Parrhasios in his sleep by night. 

63. We find also whole schools of philosophers which have 
9penly professed to hasrfi^mad6Bl^.oic§.of pleasure. And thera 
is the school, called the Cyrenaic, which derives its origin, 
from Aristippus the pupil of Socrates : and he devoted him- 
self to pleasure in such a way, that he said .that it was the 
main end of life ; and that happiness was founded on it, and 
that happiness was at best but ^ort-lived. And he, like the 
most debauched of men, thought that he had nothhig to do 
either with the recollection of past enjoyments; or with tha 
hope of future ones; but he judged of aJl good by the present 
alone, and thought that having enjoyed, and being about to 
enjoy, did not at all concern him j since the one case had no 
longer any existence, and the other did not yet exist and was 
necessarily uncertain: acting in this respect like thoroughly" 
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dissolute men, who are ijontent with being prosperous at 
the present moment. And his Hfe was quite consistent with 
his theory; for he spent the whole of it in all kinds of 
luiuiy and extrayagance, both in perfumes, and dress, and 
women. Accordingly, he openly k^pt Lais as his mistress^ 
and he delighted in all the extravagance of Bionysius^ 
although he was often treated insultingly by him. 

Accordingly, Hegesander says that once, when he was 
assigned a very mean place at a banquet by Dionysius, he 
endured it patiently ; and when Dionysius asked him what 
he thought of his present place, in comparison of his yester- 
dftj^B seat, he said, ** That the one was much the same ad the 
9ther; fot that on^'' says he, '^ is a mean seat to-day, because 
it ifi dq^yed of me ; but it was yesterday the most re- 
spectable seat in the room, owing to me : and this one to-day 
&tt beeome respectable, because of my presence in it; but 
yesterday it wsis an inglorious seat, as I was not present in it." 
And in another place Hegesander says — ** Aristippus, being 
ducked with water by Dionysius's servants, and being ridir 
ooled by Antiphon for bearing it patiently, said, ' But suppose 
I had been out fishing, and got wet, was I to have le& my 
employment, and come away 2' " And Aristippus sojourned 
a considerable time in jEgina, indulging in every kind of 
luxury- on which accoimt Xenoj^on says in his MemoRC^ 
bilia, that Socrates often reproved him, and invented ther 
apologue of Virtue and Pleasure to apply it to him. And 
Aristippus said, respecting Lais, " I have her, and I am not 
poaseased by her." And when he was at the court of Diony- 
sius, he once had a quarrel with some people about a choice 
«f three women. And he used to wash with perfumes, and to 
aaythat— 

E'en in the midst of Bacchanalian revels 
A modest woman will not be corrupted. 

And Alexis, turning him into ridicule in his Galatea, repre- 
sents one of the slaves as speaking in the following manner of 
one of his disciples : — 

For this my master once did turn his thoughts 
To study, when he was a stripling young, 
And set his mind to learn philosophy. 
And then a Cyrenean, as he calls himself, 
Kamed Aristippus, an ingenious sophist. 
And far the first of all the men of his time, 
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Bat also for the most intemperate, 

Was in the city. Him my master sought, 

Giving a talent to become his papil : 

He did not learn, indeed, much skill or wisdom. 

But got instead a sad complaint on his chest. 

And Antiphanes, in his Antaeus, speaking of the luxurious 

habits of vie philosophers, says — 

My friend, now do yon know who this old man 
Is called 1 By his look he seems to be a Greek, 
His cloak is white, his tunic fawn-colour'd. 
His hat is soft, his stick of moderate size. 
His table scanty. Why need I say more, 
I seem to see the genuine Academy, 

64. And Aristoxenus the musician, in his Life of Archjta& 
represents ambassadors as having been sent by Dionysius 
the younger to the city of the Tarentines, among whom was 
Polyarchus, who was sumamed the Luxurious, a man wholly 
devoted to sensual pleasures, not only in deed, but in word 
and profession also. And he was a friend of Archytas, and 
not wholly unversed in philosophy; and so he used to oome 
with him into the sacred precincts, and to walk with him and 
with his friends, listening to his lectures and arguments: and 
once, when there was a long dispute and discussion about the 
passions, and altogether about sensual pleasures, Polyarchus 
said — " I, indeed, my friends, have often considered the mat- 
ter, and it has seemed to me that this system of the virtues 
is altogether a long way removed from nature ; for nature, 
when it utters its own voice, orders one to follow pleasure, 
and says that this is the conduct of a wise man : but that to 
oppose it, and to bring one's appetites into a state of slayeiy, 
is neither the part of a wise man, nor of a fortunate man, nor 
indeed of one who has any accurate understanding of what 
the constitution of human nature really is. And it is a 
strong proof of this, that all men, when they have acquired 
any power worth speaking of, betake themselves to sensual 
pleasures, and think the power of indulging them the prin-* 
cipal advantage to be gained from th6 possession of power, 
and everything else, so to say, as unimportant and super-' 
fluous. And we may adduce the example of the Persian king 
at present, and every other tyrant possessed of any power 
worth spesJdng of, — and in former times, the sovereigns of the 
Lydians and of the Medes, — and even in earlier times still, 
the tyrants of the Syrians behaved in the same manner ; for 
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^ these jofiQ left no Idod^of pleasure une xplore d ; and it is ' 
CTen said that rewSrds were ofiered by zne Persians to any 
cm who was able to invent a new pleasure. And it was a 
very wise offer to make ; for the nature of man is soon satiated 
withlong-<M)ntinued pleasures, even if they be of a very exqui- 
site nature. So that, since novelty has a very great effect in 
making a pleasure appear greater, we must not despise it, but 
rather pay great attention to it. And on this account it is 
that-many di fferent kin ds jof dishes have been"mventfid» «^"<^ 
man^ sorts of sweetmy ts j^nd many discoveries have been 
made m the articles of ini^nses and perfumes, and clothes, 
and beds, and, above all, of cups and other articles of fiimi- 
tore. For all these things contribute some amount of plea- 
snie, when the material which is admired by human nature 
is properly employed : and this appears to be the case with 
gold and silver, and with most things which are pleasing to 
tike eye and also rare, and with all things which are elaborated 
to a high degree of perfection by manual arts and skill." 

65, And having discussed after this all the attendance 
^th which the king of the Persians is surrounded, and what 
a number of servants he has, and what their different offices 
ve, and also about his amorous indulgences, and also about 
the sweet perfume of his skin, and his personal beauty, aud 
the mr in which he Uvea amo^ his frie^ and the ple^ng 
Bights or sounds which are sought out to gratify him, he said 
that he considered " ^e^king of Persia the happiest of all men_ 
JowaHjffl^ For there are pleasures ~prepared'tor~ELlm" which 
^Tto^ most numerous and most perfeet in their kind. 
And next to him," said he, "any one may feirly rank our 
Horereign, though he falls far short of the king of Persia. For 
this latter has all Asia to supply him with luxury, but the 
rtore which supplies Dionysius will seem very contemptible 
i^ compared with his. That, then, such a life as his is worth 
struggling for, is plain from what has happened. For the 
Medes, after encountering the greatest dangers, deprived the 
Syrians of the supremacy, for no other object except to possess 
themselves of the nnrestrained licence of the Syrians. And 
the Persians overthrew the Medes for the same reason, namely, 
^ order to have an imrestrained enjoyment, of sensual plea- 
^'ires. And the lawgivers who wish the whole race of men 
to be^on_^u--equality, and that no citizens shall indulge in 
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superfluous luxtuy, have made some species of virtae bold: 
its head up. And they have written laws about contracts aad- 
other matters of the same kind,: and whatever appeared to be* 
necessary for jicditical communion, and also with re£^>ect ta 
dress, and to all the other circumstances of life, that tbe^ 
should be similar among all the citizens. And so, -as all thd^ 
lawgivers made war upon every kind of covetou&aiess, theiic 
first the praises of justice began to be more thought of: .and 
one :of the poets spoke of — 

The golden &ce of justice ; 
and in another passage some one speaks of~J 

The golden eye of jastice. 

And the very name of justice came to be accoimted divine, so 
that in some countries there were altars erected and sacrifices 
instituted to Justice. And nett to this they inculcated a 
respect for modesty and temperance, and caUed an excess in 
enjoyment covetousness; so that a man who obeyed the laws 
^ and was influenced by the common conversation of men in 
'^general, was necessarily moderate with respect to sensual 
pleasures.*' 

66. And Duris says, in the twenty-third volume of his His- 
tory, {hat in ancient times the nobles had a positive fondness 
for getting drunk. On which account Homer represents 
AchiUes as reproaching Agamemnon, and saying-^ 

, thou whose senses are aM dimiu'd with wine,^ 

Thou dog in forehead. 

And when he is describing the death of the king, he makes 
Agamemnon say — 

E'en in my mirth, and at the friendly feast, 
O'er the fall bowl the tnutor stabb'd his gaest; ' 

minting out that his death was partly caused by his fondness^ 
for drunkenness. 

.^peusippus also, the relation of Plato, and his successor Ia 
his school, was a man very fond of pleasure. At all events 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, in his letter to him blaming . 
him for his fondness for pleasure, reproaches him also £6t hm^ 
covetousness, and for his love of Lasthenea the Arcadian, who 
had been a pupil of Plato. 

67. But not only did Aristippus and his followers embrace 

' Iliad, i. 225. » Odysfi. ii. 418. 
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that pleasure whidi consiBts in motion, but also Epicurus and 
liis followers did the same. And not to say anything of those 
sadden motions, and irritations, and titillations, and also those 
prickings and stimuli which Epicurus often brings forward, 
I will merely cite what he has said in his treatise on the End. 
For he says — " For I am not able to perceive any good, if I 
take away all the pleasures which arise from flayours, and if 
I leave out of the question all the pleasures arising from 
amorous indulgences, and all those which are caused by 
liearing sweet sounds, and all those motions which are excited 
by figures which are pleasant to the sight." And Metrodorus 
in his Epistles says — ^'^My good natural philosopher Timo- 
cratesy reason which proceeds according to nature devotes its 
whole attention to the stomach," And Epicurus says — ^ IJlq, 




And again, in his freatiiie concerning the End, he says— 
"You ought therefore to respect honoiur and the virtues, 
and all thu^ of that sort, if they produce pleasure ; but if 
they do not^ then we may as well have nothing to do with 
them:** evidently in these words making virtue subordinate 
to pleasure, and performing as it were the part of a hand- 
naud to it. And in another place lie says — ** I spit up on 
honour, a nd those w ho worsl^ i t in a-feeijakj^jmer, when 
it prodjwea^jo^easJure.'' — -- 

'■"'^a Well tEe5''cB3^e Bomans, who are in every respect 
^ most admirable of men, banish Alcius and Philiscus the 
Epicureans out of their city, when Lucius Postumius was 
consul, on account of the pleasures which they sought to 
introduce into the city. A.nd in the same manner the 
Messenians by a public decree banished the Epicureans* But 
Antiochus the king banished all the philosophers out of his 
kingdom, writing thus-^"King Antiochus to Phanias: We 
kave written to you before, that no philosopher is to remain 
m the city, nor in the country. But we hear that there is 
no small number of them, and that they do great injury to 
the young men, because you have done none of the things 
^nt which we wrote to you. As soon, therefore, as you 
^^ive this letter, order a proclaiiiation to be made, that all 
^6 philosophers do at once depart from those places, and that 
^ many young men as. are detected in going to them, shall 
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be festened to a pillar and flogged, and their Others shall 

be held in great blame. And let not this order be tran»> 

gressed. 

But before Epicurus, Sophocles the poet was a great instil 

gator to pleasure, speaking as follows in his Antigone*—* 

For when men utterly forsake ail pleasure, 

I reckon such a man no longer living, 

But look upon him as a breathing corpse. 

He may have, if you like, great wealth at home^ 

And go in monarch's guise ; but if his wealth 

And power bring no pleasure to his mind, 

I would not for a moment deem it all 

Worthy a moment's thought compared with pleasure* 

69. "AndLycon the Peripatetic," as Antigonus the Carys-r 
tian says, ^^ when as a young man he had come to Athens for 
the sake of his education, was most accurately informed about 
everything relating to banquets and drinking parties, and as ta 
how much pay gyery courtes an required. But afterwards having 
become the chief man oFtho Peripatetic school, he used to 
entertain his friends at banquets with excessive arrogance and 
extravagance. For, besides the music which was provided at 
his entertainments, and the silver plate and coverlets which 
were exhibited, all the rest of the preparation and the superb 
character of the dishes was such, and the multitude of tables 
and cooks was so great, that many people were actually 
alarmed, and, though they wished to be admitted into hia 
school, shrunk back, fearing to enter, as into a badly governed 
state, which was always burdening its citizens with liturgies 
and other expensive offices. 

For men were compelled to undertake the regular office of 
chief of the Peripatetic school. And the duties of this office 
were, to superintend all the novices for thirty days, and see 
that they conducted themselves with regularity. And then, 
on the last day of the month, having received nine obols from 
each of the novices, he received at supper not only all those 
who contributed their share, but all itioae also whom Lycon 
might chance to invite, and also all those of the elders who 
were diligent in attending the school ; so that the money which 
was collected was not sufficient even for providing sufficient 
unguents and garlands. He also was bound to perform the 
sacrifices, and to become an overseer of the Muses. AU which 

1 Soph. Ant. 1169. 
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duties appeared to have but little connexion with reason 
or with philosophy, but to be more akin to luxiuy and 
parade. For if any people were admitted who were not able 
to spend money on these objects, they, setting out with a 
veiy scanty and ordinary choregia . . • . . and the 

money was very much out of proportion For 

Plato and Speusippus had not established these entertain- 
ments, in order that people might dwell upon the pleasures of 
the table from day-break, or for the sake of getting drunk ; 
but in order that men might appear to honour the Deity, 
and to associate with one another in a natural manner ; and 
chiefly with a view to natural relaxation and conversation; 
all which things afterwards became in their eyes second to 
the softness of their garments, and to their indulgence in their 
before-mentioned extravagance. Nor do I except the rest. 
For Lycon, to gratify his luxurious and insolent disposition, 
had a room large enough to hold twenty couches, in the most 
frequented part of the city, in Conon's house, which was well 
adapted for him to give parties in. And Lycon was a skilful 
and clever player at ball." 

70. And of Anaxarchiis, Clearchiis the Solensian writes, in 
the fifth book of his Lives, in the following manner — " Anaxar- 
«hu8,who was one of those who called themselves Eudsemonici, 
after he had become a rich man through the folly of those 
men who supplied him with means out of their abundance, 
^ to have a naked full- grown dampf^l fi^r h\^ (*np-.bftfl,rf>rj 
who was supafiol^n NaTTffjoajIher fellows ; she, if one is 
to look at the real truth, thus"exp56ing"the intemperance of 
^ those who employed her. And his baker used to knead 
the dough wearing gloves on his hands, and a cover on his 
iQouth, to prevent any perspiration running off his hands, and 
^ to prevent him from breathing on his cakes while he was 
kneading them." So that a man might fairly quote to this 
^ philosopher the verses of Anaxilas the lyric poet — 

And anointing one's skin with a gold-colonr'd ointment, 
And wearing long cloaks reaching down to the ground. 
And the thinnest of slippers, and eating rich truffles, 
And the richest of cheese, and the newest of eggs ; 
And all sorts of shell-fish, and drinking strong wine 
Prom the island of Chios, and haTing, besides, 
A lot of Ephesian beautiful letters, 
In carefully-sewn leather bags. 
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71. But bow far superior to these men is Groi^giaB the 
Leontine; of whom ihA same Clearchus says, in the eig^ith 
book of bis Lives, that because of the temperance of his life b$ 

\ lived nearly eighty years in the full possession of all his intollect 
I and faculties. And when some one asked him what his system 
had been which had caused him to live with such coadcst, 
and to retain such full possession of his senses, he said, '^ I 
y^ have never done anything merely for the sake of pleasvuu* 
" But Demetrius of Byzantium, in the fourth book of his trei^ 
tise on Poems, says — ^^Gorgias the Leontine^ being once asked 
by some one what was the cause of his living more iiiaa 
a hundred years, said that it was because he had never done 
anything to please any one else except himself.'^ And Odim^ 
after he had had a long enjoyment of kingly pow€^, and of afl 
the other things which make life pleasant, being asked tO: 
wards the close of his life by his eldest son, by what coniw 
of conduct he had preserved the kingly power for so mBOj 
years, that he also might imitate it; repHed, *' By behaviBg 
.justly towards all men and. all gods." And Caiystius of Per" 
gamus, in his Historical Commentaries, says—" Cephisodoms 
the Theban relates that Polydorus the physician <^ Teos used 
to live with Antipater ; and that the king had a common 
kind of coarse carpet worked in rings hke a counterpane, on 
which he used to recline ; and brazen bowls and only a small 
number of cups ; for that he was a man fcHid of plain living 
and averse to luxury." 

72. But the story which we have of Tithonuis repreaeats 
him as a person sleeping from daybreak to sunset, so that bis 
appetites scarcely awakened him by evening. On which ac- 
count he was said to sleep with Aurora, because he was 80 
wholly enslaved by his appetites. And afi he was at a kbter 
period of life prevented from indulging them by old age, ttod 
being wholly dependent on them .... And MelanHihui^ 
stretching out his neck, was choked by his enjoyments, beiog 
a greater glutton than the Melanthius of Ulysses. And many 
other men have destroyed their bodily starength entirely by 
their unreasonable indulgence ; and some have become inordi* 
nately fat; and others have become stupid and insensible by 
reason of their inordinate luxury. Aceordii^gly, Nymphis of 
Heraclea, in the second book of his Histoiy of Heraclea, says 
— " Dionysius the son of Clearchus^ who was Hie first tyrant 
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of Heradea, and who was himself afterwards tyrant of his 
country, grew enormously fat without perceiving it, owing to 
his luxury and to his daily gluttony ; so that on account 
of his ob^ity he was constMitly oppressed by a difficulty of 
hreaihing and a feeling of sidSfocation. On which account 
his physicians ordered thin needles of an exceedingly great 
]engQi to be made, to be run into his sides and chest when*- 
ererhe fell into a deeper sleep than usual. And up to a 
OQrtain point his flesh was so callous by reason of the &it, 
&at it never felt the needles ; but if ever they touched a 
part that was not so overloaded, then he felt them, and was 
awakened by them. And he used to give answers to people 
vho came to him, holding a chest in front of his body so as to 
oonceal all the rest of his person, and leave only his face visi- 
ble; and in this condition he conversed with those who came 
to him." And Menander also, who was a person as little 
giyen to evil-speaking as possible, mentions him in his Fisher- 
men, introducing some e^es &om Heraclea as saying — 
For a &t pig was lying on his face ; 

and in another place he ^ys — 

He gave himself to luxury so wholly, \ 
That he could not last long to practise it ; 

and again he says — 

Forming desires for myself, this death 
Does seem the only happy one, — to grow 
Fat in my heart and stomach, and so lie 
Flat on my back, and never say a word. 
Drawing my breath high up, eating my fill. 
And saying, " Here I waste away with pleasure." 

And he died when he was fifty-five years of age, of which 
he had been tyrant thirty-three, — ^being superior to all the 
iyrants who had preceded him in gentleness and humanity. 

73. And Ptolemy the Seventh, king of Egypt, was a man 
of this sort, the same who caused himself to be styled Euer- 
getes,* but who was called Cacergetes by the Alexandrians. 
Accordingly, Posidonius the Stoic, who went with Scipio 
Africanus when he was sent to Alexandria, and who there saw 
this Ptolemy, writes thus, in the seventh book of his History, 
■*" But owing to his luxury his whole body was eaten up with 
fet, and with the greatness of his belly, which was so large 
that no one could put his arms all round it; and he wore 

Ewp7t'Tij$, from €?, well ; Kantpyirris, from kokws, ill ; and tpyov, a work. 
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over it a tunic which reached down to his feet^ haying sleeves 
which reached to his wrists, and he never by any chance 
walked out except on this occasion of Scipio's visit.** And 
that this king was not averse to luxury, he tells us when he 
speaks of himself, relating, in the eighth book of his Commen* 
tariesy how he was priest of Apollo at Cyrene, and how he 
gave a banquet to those who had been priests before him ; 
writing thus : — " The Artemitia is the great festival <» 
Cyrene, on which occasion the priest of Apollo (and that 
office is one which lasts a year) gives a banquet to all those 
who have been his predecessors in the office ; and he sets 
before each of them a separate dish. And this dish is an 
earthenware vessel, holding about twenty artabse,^ in which 
there are many kinds of game elaborately dressed, and 
many kinds of bread, and of tame birds, and of sea-fish, and 
also many species of foreign preserved meats and pickled-fish. 
And very often some people also furnish them with a hand- 
some youth as an attendant. But we ourselves omitted all 
this, and instead we furnished them with cups of solid 
silver, each being of as much value as all the things which we 
have just enumerated put together; and also we presented 
each man with a horse properly harnessed, and a groom, and 
gilt trappings ; and we invited each man to mount his hone 
and ride him home." 

His son Alexander also became exceedingly fat, the one, 
I mean, who put his mother to death who had been his 
partner in the kingdom. Accordingly Posidonius, in the forty- 
seventh book of his History, mentions him in the following 
terms : — " But the king of Egypt being detested by the 
multitude, but flattered by the people whom he had about 
him, and living in great luxury, was not able even to walk, 
unless he went leaning on two friends ; but for all that he 
would, at his banquets, leap off from a high couch, and dance 
barefoot with more vigour than even those who made dancing 
their profession. '* 

74. And Agatharchides, in the sixteenth book of his History 
of Europe, says that Magas, who was king of Cyrene for 
fifty years, and who never had any wars, but spent all his 
time in luxury, became, towards the end of his life, so im- 

^ The artabe was equivalent to the Greek znedimnus, which was a 
measure holding about twelve gallons. 
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rnensdy bulky and burdensome to himself^ that lie was at 
last actually choked by his fat, from the inactivity of his 
body, and the enormous quantity of food which he consumed* 
But among the Lacedaemonians, the same man relate in 
his twentynseyenth book, that it is thought a proof of no 
ordinary in&my if any one is of an unmanly appearance, or 
if any one appears at all inclined to have a large belly; 
as the young men are exhibited naked before the ephori every 
ten days. And the ephori used eveiy day to take notice boti^ 
of the clothes and bedding of the young men; and very 
properly. For the cooks at Lacedaemon were employed solely 
on dreffiing meat plainly, and on nothing else. And in his 
twenty-seventh book, Agatharchides says that the Lacedae- 
monians brought Naudides, the son of Polybiades, who was 
enormously &t in his body, and who had become of a vast 
size through luxury, into tlie middle of the assembly; and 
then, after Lysander had publicly reproached him as an 
efieininate voluptuary, they nearly banished him from the 
cit7,and threatened him that they would certainly do so if he 
did not reform his life; on which occasion Lysander said that 
Agesilaus also, when he was in the country near the Helles- 
pont, making war {igainst the barbarians, seeing the Asiatics 
Tery expensively clothed, but utterly useless in their bodies, 
otdered aU who were taken prisiMiers, to be stripped naked and 
iold by the auctioneer; and after that he ordered their clothes 
to be sold without them; in order that the allies, knowing 
that they had to fight for a great prize, and against very 
contemptible men, might advance with greater spirit against 
their enemies. And Python the orator, of Byzantium, as 
Leon, his fellow-citizen, relates, was enormously fat; and 
once, when the Byzantians were divided against one another 
in seditious quarrels, he, exhorting his fellow-citizens to una- 
Jiimity, said — " You see, my friends, what a size my body is ; 
but I have a wife who is much fetter than I am ; now, when 
ve are both agreed, one small bed is large enough for both of 
^; but when we quarrel, the whole house is not big enough 
forus,** 

75. How much better, then, is it, my good friend Timo- 
•f&tes, to be poor and thinner than even those men whonx 
Hermippus mentions in his Cercopes, than to be enormously 
'ichjand like that whale of Tanagra, as the before-mentioned 

ATH.—V0L. in, 3 L 
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men weref But Hermippus uses the following kugoAge, 
addressing Bacchus on the present occasionr— 

!Forpoor men now to ucrifice to yon 

Ba| maim'd and crippled oxen ; thinner &r 

Than e'en Thoumantis or Leotrophidey. 

And Aristophanes^ in his GerytadeS; gives a list of the 
following people as very thin, who> he says, were sent .as 
ambassadors by the poets on earth down to hell to the poeto - 
thei^ and his words are— 

A. And who is this who dares to pierce the gates 
Of lurid darkness, and the realms o' the dead? 

B. We're by xmanimous agreement chosen, 
(Making the choice in solemn convocatioi^) 
One man from each department of our art. 

Who were well known to be frequenters of the Shadefv 
. As often Toluntarily going thither. 
A, Are there among you any men who thus 
Jrequent theTealms of Pluto 1 

£, Aye,byJovfe, 
And plebty ; j.ust af there are men who go 
To Thrace and then come back again. You know 
The whole case now. 

- A. And what may be their names f 
' First, there's Sannytion, the comic poetf 
'Then, of tiie tragic chori, Helitns; 
And of the Cyclic bards, Cinesias. ' 

And presently afterwards he says — 

On what slight hopes did you then all rely ! 

For if a fit of diarrheea came 

tTpon these men, they'd all be carried off. 

And Strattis also mentions Sannyrion, in Ins Men fond ^f 
Cold, saying— 

The leatliem aid of wise Sannyrion. 

And Sannyrion himself speaks of Melitus, in his play call^- 
Laugbter, speaking as follows — 

Melitus, that carcase from Lenseum rising. 
76. And Cinesias was in reality an exceedingly tall and ex- 
ceedingly thin man ; on whom Strattis wrote an entire pla7> < 
calling him the Phthian Achilles, because in his own poeti^: 
he was constantly using the word c^^twro. And accordingly^ 
he, playi^ on his appeancnee, continually: addresses hino^-r 

But others, as, for instance, Aristpj^banes, oflen call hiflii 
4(X%^u^o$ Kivriaruc^ because he- took- a pl^nk of lioden woodt 
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(^tXvpa)^ and fostened it t6 his waist under his girdle, in ordes 
to avoid stooping, because of his great height and extreme thin-* 
ness. But that Cinesias was a man of delicate health, and badly 
off m other respects, we are told by Lysias the orator, in his 
otstion inscribed, '^ For Phanias accused of illegal Practices," 
in which he says that he, having abandoned his r^ular pro* 
kBson, had taken to trumping up false accusations against 
peo|de, and to making money by such means* And that he 
tteans the poet here, and no one else, is plain from the 
&ct that he shows also ^that he had been attacked by the 
oomic poets for impiety. And he also, in the oration itself 
stmii that he was a person of that character. And the words 
of the orator are as follows : — " But I marvel that you are 
pot mdignant at such a man as Oinesias coming forward 
in aid of the laws, whom you all know to be the most im- 
pious of all men, and the greatest yiolater of the laws that 
&aB ev^ existed. Is not he the man who has committed such 
offences against the gods as all other men think it shameful, 
c^n to speak of^ though yoH hear the comic poets mention 
Btich actions of his every yearl Bid not Apollophanes^ 
Bud MystaHdes, and Lyeitheus feast with him, selecting one 
of the days on which it was not lawful to hold a feast, giving 
tliemselves the name of Cacodsemonistse,^ instead of Numeni- 
^et«, a name indeed appropriate enough to their fortunes? 
Sot, indeed, did it occur to them that they were really doing 
'^tthat name denotes; but they acted in this manner to 
^ww their contempt for the gods and for our laws. And 
Accordingly, each of those men pmshed, as it was reasonable 
to expect that such men should. 

"But this man, with whom you are all acquainted, the gods 
We treated in such a manner, that his very enemies would 
'itber that he should live than die, as an example to all other 
^en, that they may see that the immortal Gods do not 
postpone the punishment due to men who behave insolently 
towards their Deity, so as to reserve it for their children ; but? 
JBat they destroy the men themselves in a miserable mannei]/ 
inflicting on them greater and more terrible calamities ancji 
^^iseases than on any other men whatever. For to die, or 
to be afflicted with sickness in an ordinary manner, is the 

CacodaemonistsB, from Kanhs, bad, and taifuav, a deity. Kumeniastaq, 
from Hovn-qvia, the Feast of the BTew Moon. 
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oommon lot of all of us; but to be in flnich a oonditionas 
they are reduced to, and to remain a long time in such a 
state, and to be dying every day, and yet not be able to end 
one's life, is a punishment allotted to men who act as this 
man has acted, in defiance of all human and divine lav." 
And this orator used this language respecting Cinesiaa 

77. Philetas also, the Coan poet, was a very thin man; so 
that, by reason of the leanness of his body, he used to wear 
balls made of lead &stened to his feet, to prevent himself 
from being blown over by the wind. And Polemo, sumamed 
Periegetes, in his treatise on Wonderful People and Things, 
says that Archestratus the soothsayer, being taken prisoner 
by the enemy, and being put into the scale, was found to 
*weigh only one obol, so very thin was he. The same man 
also relates that Panaretus never had occasion to consolt 
a physician, but that he used to be a pupil of Arcesilaua 
the philosopher ; and that he was a companion of Ptoleoiy 
Euergetes, receiving from him a salary of twelve talenti 
every year. And he was the thinnest of men, though bd. 
never had any illness all his life. 

But Metrodorus the Scepsian, in the second book of his 

treatise on the Art of Training, says that Hipponax the poet 

was not only very diminutive in person, but also very thin; 

and that he, nevertheless, was so strong in his sinews, that, 

among other feats of strength, he could throw an empty oil 

cruise an extraordinary distance, although light bodies are not 

easy to be propelled violently, because they cannot ^cut the 

air so well. Philippides, also, was extremely thin, against 

whom there is an oration extant of Hyperides the orator, who 

says that he was one of those men who governed the state. 

And he was very insignificant in appearance by reason of 

his thinness, as Hyperides has related. And Alexis, in hift 

ThesprotianSy said — 

O Mercaiy, sent by the gods above. 
You whoVe obtained PMlippides by lot ; 
And you, too, eye of darkly-robed night. 

And Aristophon, in his play called Plato, says—* 

A. I will within these three days make this man 
Thinner than e'en Philippides. 

B. How so? 
Can yon kill men in snch a very short time 1 

And Menander, in his Passion, says—- 
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If hunger should attack yonr well-shaped person, 
Twould make you thinner than Philippides. 

And the word ^c^iXiTnrc^cixr^ai "was used for being extremely 

thin, as we find in Alexis; who^ in his Women taking Man* 

dragora, says — 

A. Tou must he ill. Tou are, hy Jove, the yery 

Leanest of sparrows — a complete Philippides (irc^<Atinr{8«0'ax). 
B» Don't tell me such strange Uiings : Fm all but dead. 
j4, I pity your sad case. 

At aU events, it is much better to look like that, than to be 
like the man of whom Antiphanes in his iEolus sajs-^ 

This man then, such a sot and glutton is he. 

And so enormous is his size of body. 

Is called by all his countrymen the Bladder. 

And Heraclides qf Pontus, in his treatise on I'leasure, says 
that Dioias the perfumer gave himself up to love because of 
bis luxury, and spent a vast sum of money on it; and when, 
at last, he &iled in his desires, out of grief he mutilated him- 
self his xmbridled luxury bringing him into this trouble. 

78. Bat it was the fa^shion at Athens to anoint even the 
feet of those men who were very luxurious with ointment, a 
custom which Cephisodorus alludes to in his Trophonius — 

Then to anoint my body go and buy 
Essence of lilies, and of roses too, 
I b^ you, Xanthias ; and also buy 
For my poor feet some baccaris. 

And Eubulus, in his Sphingocarion, says— 

» ,♦ * • 

.... Lying full softly in a bed-chamber ; 
Around him were most delicate cloaks, well suited 
For tender maidens, soft, voluptuous ; 
Such as Uiose are, who well perfumed and fragrant 
With amaracine oils, do rub my feet. 

But the author of the Procris gives an account of what care 
^%^i to be taken of Procris's dog, speaking ©f a dog as if he 
vere a man — 

i. Strew, then, soft carpets underneath the dog. 
And place beneath cloths of Milesian wool ; 
And put above them all a purple rug. 
B. Phoebus Apollo ! 

A. Then in gooec*5 milk 
Soak him tuymc groAts. 

B. O mighty Hercules I 
A. And with Megallian oils anoint his feet. 



\ 
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Aud Antiphanes, in his Aloestis, rep f eaenta some one as 
anointing his feet with oil ; but in his Mendicant Priest of 
Cybele, he says — 

He bade the dunael take somedMMee pofosMS 
From the iltar of the goddess, and then, fira^ 
Anoint his foet with it, and then his kneea : 
Bat the first moment that the giil did tooch 
His feet, he leaped up. 

And in his Zacynthus he says — 

/ Have I not, then, a right to be fond of womfiny 
' And to regard them idl with tender loye. 

For is it not a sweet and noble thing 

To be treated jost as yon are ; and to have 

One's feet anointed by fair delicate hands 1 

And in his Thoricians he says — 

He bathes completely — but what is't he doest 

He bathes his hands and feet, and well anoints than 

With perfome from a gold and ample ewer. 

And with a purple dye he smears his jaws 

And bosom ; and his arms with oil of thyme ; 

His eyebrows and his hair with marjoram ; 

His knees and neck with essence of wild ivy. 

And AnaxandrideSy in his ProtesilanSy says — 

Ointment from Peron, which this fellow sold 
But yesterday to Melanopus here, 
A costly bargain fresh from Egypt^ which 
Anoints to day Callistratus's feet. 

And Teleclides, in his Prytanes, alludes to the lives of tb.0 

citizens, even in the time of Themistocles, as having bee^ 

very much devoted to luxury. And Cratinus in his Chirones, 

speaking of the luxury of the former generations, says — 

There was a scent of delicate thyme besldea^ 
And roses too, and lilies by my ear; 
And in my hands I held an apple, and 
A staff, and thus I did harangue the people. 

79. And Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise on Love 
Matters, says — " Why is it that we carry in our hands flow«M» 
and apples, and things of that sorti Is it that by our 
delight in these things nature points out those of us who 
have a desire for all "kinds of beauty ? Is it, therefore, as a 
kind of specimen of beauty that men carry beautiful things 
in their hands, and take delight in them 1 Or do they carry 
them about for two objects? For by these means tho beginning 
of good fortune^ and an indication of one's wishes^ is to a 
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cxTtain extent secured ; to those who are asked for tibepi, by 
tim being addressed^ and to those who give them, beoause 
tLey giye an intimation bef<»:ehand, that the j must give of 
tJieir beauty in exchange. For a request for beautiM flowers 
<uid fintits, intimates that those who receive theim are prepared 
-p) give in return tiie beauty of their persons. Perhaps also 
people are fond of those things, and carry them about thenx 
in order to comfortr and mitigate the vaiation which arises 
from the neglect or absence of those whom they* love. For 
by the presence of these agreeable objeicts, the desire lor those 
persons whom we love is blunted; imleas, indeed, we may 
rather say that it is for the sake of personal ornament that 
pople cany those things, and take delight in ihem, just an 
tbey wear anything else which tends- to omsShient. For not 
only those people who are crowned with flowers, but those 
^ who carry them in their hands, find theii; whole appear- 
ance is improved by liiem. Perhaps also, people carry them 
fiimply because of their, love for any beautiful, object. For 
the love of beautiful objects shows that we. are inclined to 
be fond of the productions of the seasons. 

For the fece of spring and autumn is really beautiftJ, when 
looked at in their flowers and firuitSi And all persons who 
8re in love, being made, as it were, luxurious by their passion, 
and inclined to admire beauty, are softened by the sight df 
beanty of any sort. For it is something natural that people who 
fi^cy that they themselves are beautiM and elegant, should be 
fond of flowers; on which accoimt the companions of Proser- 
pine are represented as gathering flowers. And Sappho says — 
I saw a lovely maideii gathering flowers. 
80. But in former times men were so devoted to luxury, 
^t they dedicated a temple to Yenus Callipyge on this 
Account. A certain countryman had two beautiftil daughters; 
^d they once, contending with one another, went into the 
public roads, disputing as they went, which had the most 
'dutiful buttocks. And as a young man was passing, who 
had an aged father, they showed themselves to him also. And 
ne, when he had seen both, decided in favour of the elder ; and 
Ming in love with her, he returned into the city and fell ill, 
^d took to his bed, and related what had happened to his 
brother, who was younger than he ; and he also, going into the 
fields and seeing the damsels himself, fell in love with the 
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other. Accordingly, their fitther, when with all his exhortatioiu 

he could not persuade his sons to think of a higher matriage^ 

brings th^ damsels to them out of the fields, having per^ 

suaded their &ther to give them to him, and marries them to 

his sons. And they were always called the KoXXiirvyoi; ai 

Cercidas of Megalopolis says in his Iambics, in the followiif 

line—* 

There was a pair of Kaxxlmryoi women 
At Syracuse. 

So they, having now become rich women, built a temple to 
Venus, calling the goddess KoAXtirvyo?, as Archelaus also 
relates in his Iambics. 

And that the luxury of madness is exceedingly great lA 
very pleasantly argued by Heradides of Pontus, in his 
treatise on Pleasure, where he says — '^ Thrasylaus the .^xont- 
ensian, the son of Pythodorus, was once afflicted with such 
violent madness, that he thought that all the vessels which 
came to the Pir»us belonged to him. And he entered them 
in his books as such; and sent them away, and regulated 
their affairs in his mind, and when they returned to port he 
received them with great joy, as a man might be expected to 
who was master of so much wealth. And when any were 
lost, he never inquired about them, but he rejoiced in all that 
arrived safe; and so he lived with great pleasure. Bat 
when his brother Onto returned &om Sicily, and took him 
and put him into the hands of a doctor, and cured him of 
his madness, he himself related his madness, and said that he 
had never been happier in his life ; for that he never idi 
any grie( but that the quantity of pleasure which he ex- 
perienced was something imspeakable." 



BOOK XIIL 



1. Antiphakes the comic writer, my friend Timocrates, 
when he was reading one of his 0¥m comedies to Al^xft^^flf 
the king; and when it was plain that the king did not think 
much of it, said to him, '' The &ct is, king, that a man who 
is to appreciate this play, ought to have often supped at pio- 
nic feasts, and must have often borne and inflict^ blows in 
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"±1^6 cause of coiirtesans,*' as Lycopbron the Chalcidian relates 
"in Ids treatise on Comedy. And accordingly we^ who are 
Txcw about to set out a ^scussion on amatory matters, (for i 
'then was a good deal of conversation about married women / 
«uid about courtesans,) saying what we have to say to people 
"who understand the subject, invoking the Muse Erato to be so 
^ood as to impress anew on our memory that amatory cata- 
Icgae^ will make our conmiencement from this point — 
Coxne now, O Erato, and tell me truly 

^hat it was that was said ]pj the different guests about love 
and about amatory matters. 

2. For our admirable host, praising the married women, 
said that Hermippus stated in his book about lawgivers, that 
at Lacedffimon sdl the damsels used to be shut up in a dark 
room, while a number of unmarried young men were shut up 
^th them ; and whichever girl each of the young men caught 
hold of he led away as his wife, without a dowry. On which 
account they punished Lysander, because he left his former 
wife, and wished to marry another who was by far more 
bemtifol. But Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise on 
ftoverbs, says,—** In Lacedsemon the women, on a certain 
iestival, drag the unmarried men to an altar, and then buffet 
them; in order that, for the purpose of avoiding the insult of 
Bach treatment, they may become more affectionate, and in 
doe season may turn their thoughts to marriage. But s^ 
Athens, Cecrops was the first person who married a man toj 
one wife only, when before his time connexions had takei 
place at random, and men had had their wives in commoB 
On which account it was, as some people state, that Cecrops 
^ called 8t^v^,^ because before his time people did not 
how who their fathers were, by reason of the numbers of men 
who might have been so." 

And beginning in this manner, one might feirly blame those 
who attributed to Socrates two wives, Xanthippe andMjrto, 
the daughter of Aristides ; not of that Aristides wEowas ; 
S'lrnamed the Just, (for the time does not agree,) but of his- 
descendant in the third generation. And the men who made^ 
thiR statement are Callisthenes, and Demetrius Phalereus, and 
^tynis the Peripatetic, and Aristoxenus; who were pre- 
ceded in it by Aristotle, who relates the same story in his 

* dKpvijs meaning, " of double nature." 
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treatise on Nobleness of Birt h* Unless perhaps tWa licence 
-was allowed by a decree at that time on account of the scardtj 
of men, so that any one who pleased naight have.two wives; to 
which it must be owing that the comic poets make no mention 
of this £Eict^ thou^ they very often mention SoorajteA And 
Hieronymns of Rhodes has cited the decree about wiv«L; 
which I will send to you, since I have the book. But Panatiiu 
the Ehodian has contradicted those who ;Enake this stal^einfii:^ 
about the wives of Socrates. 

3. But among the Persians the queen tolerates the kisg^s 
having a number of concubines, be(^use there the king roles 
his wife Hke her master; and also because the queen, as 
GDinon states in his history of Persia, receives a great deal of 
respect from the concubines. At all events they offer her 
adoration. And Priam, too, had a great many women, and 
Hecuba was not indignant. Accordingly, Priam says— 

Tet Tfhat a race ! ere Greece to Ilion came, 
The pledge of many a loved and loving dame. 
Nineteen one mother bore — dead, all are dead 1 ^ 

But among the Greeks, the mother of Phoenix docfi not 
tolerate the concubine of Amyntor. And Medea, althou^ 
well acquainted with the fashion, as one well established 
among the barbarians, refuses to tolerate the marriage of 
Glance, having been forsooth already initiated in better 
and Greek habits. And ClytsBmnestra, being exceedinglT 
indignant at a similar provocation, slays Cassandra urita 
Agamemnon himself, whom the monarch brought with hiod 
into Greece, having given in to the fashion of barbarian mar- 
riages. "And a man may wonder,*' says Aristotle, "tbat 
Homer has nowhere m the Iliad represented any ooncnbino 
as living with Menelaus, though he has given wives to every 
one else. And accordingly, in Homer, even old men sle^ 
with women, such as Nestor and PhoBnix. For these men 
were not worn out or disabled Jn the time of their youth, 
either by intoxication, or by too mlt^ indidgence in lo^; or 
by any weakness of digestion engendered by gluttony ; so 
that it was natural for them to be still vigorous in old age. 
The king of Sparta, then, appears to have too much respect for 
his wedded wife Helena, on whose account he collected all the 
Grecian army ; and on this accoimt he keeps aloof firom any 

' Iliad, xxiv. 489, 
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oiher connexion. But Agamemnon iB reproached by Thersites^ 
as a man with many wives — ' 

"Fia thine, whate'er the wanioi's breast inflames, 
^e gQlden spoil, and thine the level j dames ; 
With all the wealth our wars and blood bestow, 
Thj tents are crowdjed and thy chests o*erflow.' 

.''Bat it ip 9Lot natural/^ says Aristotle, *'to suppose that all 
th4 multitude of female slaves were given to him as ooncu- 
bioeSy hut only as* prizes^ since he also ' provided himself 
with a great quantity of wine, — but not for the purpose of 
getting drank himself." 

4. But Hercules is the man who appears to have had more 
wiyes than any one else, for he was very much addicted to 
women; and he had them in turn, like a soldier, and a man 
employed at different times in different coimtries. And by 
them he had also a great multitude of children. For, iu 
one week, as Herodorus relates, he relieved the fifty daughters 
of Thestias of their virginity. uEgeus also was a man oTniShy 
^yes. For, first of all he married the daughter of Hoples, 
aoid after her he married one of the daughters of Chalcodous,^ 
«Qd giving both of them to his fiiends, he cohabited with a 
great many without marriage. Afterwards he took iEthra, 
the daughter of Pittheus; after her he took Medea. And 
Theseus, having attempted to ravish Helen, after that carried 
off Ariadne, Accordingly Istrus, in the fourteenth book of 
his History of the Affairs of Athens, giving a catalogue of 
those women who became the wives of Theseus, says that 
some of them became so out of love, and that some were 
«ttried off by force, and some were married in legal marriage* 
Now by force were ravished Helen, Ariadne, Hippolyta, and 
the daughters of Cercyon and Sinis; and he lewdly married 
Meliboea, the mother of Ajax, And Hesiod says that he 
.carried also Hippe and Mgle; on account of whom he broke 
tile oaths which he had sworn to Ariadne, as Cercops tells u^ 
^d Pherecydes adds Phereboea. And before ravishing Helen 
he had also carried off Anaxo from Troy; and after Hippo- 
lyta he also had Phaedra. 

5. And Philip the Macedonian did not take any women 
vith him to his wars, as Darius did, whose power was sub- 
verted by Alexander. For he used to take about with him 

» Iliad, u. 220. 
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) three hundred and fifty concubines in all his 'wars; as 
- Dictearchus relates in the third book of his life in Greeoe* 
" But Philip," says he, " was always marrying new wives in 
war time. For, in the twenty-two years which he reigned, 
as Satyrus relates in his History of his Life> having married 
Audata the Illyrian, he had by her a daughter named Cynna; 
and he also married Phila, a sister of Derdas and Machatas. 
And wishing to conciliate the nation of the lliessaliatia^ he 
had children by two Thessalian women; one of whom wb 
Nicesipolis of Pheree, who brought him a daughter named 
Thessalonica; and the other was Philenora of Tiarissa, by 
whom he had Aridseus. He also acquired .the kingdom of the 
Molossi, when he married Olympias, by whom he had Alex- 
ander and Cleopatra. And when he subdued Thrace, there 
came to him Cithelas, the king of the Thracians, bringing 
with him Meda his daughter, and many presents : and haying 
married her, he added her to Olympias. And after all these, 
being violently in love, he married Cleopatra, the sister of 
Hippostratus and niece of Attains.* And bringing her also 
home to Olympias, he made all his life unquiet and troubled. 
For, as soon as this marriage took place, Attains said, 'Now, 
indeed, legitim^ kings shall be bom, and not bastards.' 
And Aterallder having heard this, smote AttaluS'^th a 
goblet which he had in his hand; and Attains in return 
struck him with his cup. And after that Olympias fled to the 
Molossi ; and Alexander fled to the Illyrians. And Cleopatra 
bore to Philip a daughter who was named Europa.** 

Euripides the poet, also, was much addicted to women: at 
all events Hieronymus in his Historical Commentaries speaks 
as follows, — " When some one told Sophocles that Euripides 
was a woman-hater, * He may be,' said he, * in his tragedies, 
l)ut in his bed he is very fond of women.' " 

6. But our married women are not such as Eubulus speaks 
of in his Female Garland-sellers — 

B^ Jore, we are not painted with rermilion, 
lior with dark mulberry juice, as you are often : 
And then, if in the summer you go out. 
Two rivulets of dark discoloured hue 
Plow from your eyes, and sweat drops from your jawa^ 
And makes a scarlet furrow down your neck ; 
And the li ght ha ir, which w anton s o*er your £ice. 
Seems greyV'Bo tiuckly la it plastered over. , 
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And Anaxilos, in. his Neottis^ says — 

/The man whoe'er has loved a courtesan, 

( Will say that no more lawless worthless race . 

V/Jan anywhere be fonnd : for what ferocious ^ 

Unsociable she-dragon, what Chimsera, 

Though it breathe fire from its mouth, what Charj-bdis, 

What three-headed Scylla, dog o* the sea, 

Or hydra, spMnz, or raging lioness, 

Or viper, or winged harpy (greedy race). 

Could go beyond those most accursed lu^lotsl *— 

There is no monster greater. They alone 

Surpass all other evils put together. 

And let us now consider them in order : — 

■First there is Plangon; she, like a chimaera, 

Scorehes the wretched barbarians with fire ; 

One knight alone was fonnd to rid the world of her. 

Who, like a brave man, stole her furniture 

And fled, and she despairing, disappear'd. 

Then for Sinope's friends, may I not say 

That 'tis a hydra they cohabit with 1 

For she is old : but near her age, and like her. 

Greedy Gnathsena flaunts, a twofold evil. 

And as for Nannion, in what, I pray, 

Does she ftom Scylla difier 1 Has she not 

Already swallow'd up two lovers, and 

Open'd her greedy jaws t' enfold a third ) 

Bat he with prosp'rous oar escaped the giilf. ' 

Then does not Phryne beat Charybdis hollow ? 

Who swallows the sea-captains, ship and all. 

Tg ww>f Tlin^ft ft mr ^ ^^^*'^ plnrfe'f^ '^ 

Their face and voice are woman's, but their legs 

*n^ ffffitihtir^f^ ^'Mfl blnfiliblril'ff Take the lot, 

TiTnot too much to call them Theban Sphinxcn. 

For they speak nothing plain, but only riddles ; 

And in enigmas tell their victims how 

They love and dote, and long to be caress'd. 

" Would that I had a quadraped," says one, 

That may serve for a bed or easy chair. 

"Would that I had a tripod"—" Or a biped," 

That is, a handmaid. And the hapless fool 

Who understands these hints, like (Edipus, 

Jf^saved at all is saved against his will. -^ 

fSut they who do believe they're really loved \ 
I Are much elated, and raise their heads to heayen. 
I And in a word, of all the beasts on earth 
V The direst and most treacherous is a harlot. 

^' After Laurentius had said all this, Leonidas, finding 
Jilt with the name of wife {yafie-n}), quoted these verses out 
^^ the Soothsayers of Alexis — 
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Oh wretched are we husbands, who have sold 
All liberty of life, all luxury, 
And liye as slaves of women, not as freemeii. 
We say we have a dowry; do we not 
Endure the penalty, full of female bile, 
Compared to which the,t)ile of man 's pure honey 1 
« For men, though injured, pardon i but the women 
Pirst Injure us, and then reproach us more ; 
They rule those whom they should not; those they should 
They constantly neglect. They falsely swear ; 
They have no single hardship, no disease ; 
And yet they are complaining without end. 

And Xenarchus, in his Sleep, says — . 

Are then the grasshoppers not happy, say yon? 
When they have wives who cannot speak a word. 

And PhiletseroGfy in his Corinthiast, say^-— 

Jupiter, how soft and bland an eye ' 
The lady has ! TFis not for nothing we 
iBehold the temple of Heteera here ; ^ 
But there is not one temple to a wife [ 
Throughout the whole of Greece. , \ 

And Amphis says in his Athamas-— • 

Is not a courtesan much more good^humour'd 
Than any wedded wife ? No doubt she is, 
And 'tis but natural ; for she, by law. 
Thinks she's a right to sulk and stay at home : 
But well the other knows that 'tis her manners 
By which alone she can retain her friends ; 
And if they fail, she must seek out some others. 

8. And Eubulus, in his Chrysille, says — 

May that man, fool as he is, who marries 

A second wife, most miserably perish ; 

Him who weds one, I will not blame too much, 

For he knew little of the ills he courted. 

But well the widower had proved all 

The ills which areia-wedlo^^and in wives. 

And a little further on he says— 

holy Jove, may I be quite undone. 
If e'er I say a word against the women. 
The choicest of all creatures. And suppose 
Medea was a termagant, — ^what then) 
Was not Penelope a noble creature ? 

If one should say, " Just think of Clytsemnestra,*' 

1 meet him with Alcestis chaste and ttue. 
Perhaps hell turn and say no good of Phaedra r 

But think of virtuous .... who? • . . . Alas, alas 1 
I 'Cannot recollect another good one, 
ThQiagLLconld fitiU count bftd^esup^^jc^ceai 
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And Aristophon, in his Callonides, say&— 

Hay he be quite undone, he well deserves it, 

A man iHmf mtoies once may be excused ; 
Not knowing what misfortune be was seeking. 
Bat he who^ onee escaped, then tries another, 
With his eyes open seeks for miseiy. 

And Antiphanes, in Lis Philopator, says—* 

A. He's married now. 

B, Howsay'yoni do yon mean 
He's really gone and married — ^when I left him, 
Aliye and well, possess'd of all his senses 1 

And Meoander, in his Woman carrying the Sacred Vessel ot 
Mmem, or the Female Mute-player, says— 

A, Ton will not marry if yon're in yonr senses 
When yon have left this lifo. For I myself ' 
Did many ; so I recommend yon not to. 

B. The matter is decided — ^the die is cast. 

A. Go on then. I do wish yon then well over it ; 
But yon are taking armsy with no good reason, 
Against a sea of troubles. In the wayes 
Of the deep Libyan or iSgean sea 
Scarce three of thirty ships are lost or wreck 'd ; 
But scarcely one poor husband 'scapes at all. 

And in bis Woman Burnt he says — 

Oh, may the man be totally undone 

Who was the first to venture on a wife ; 

And then the next who foUow'd his example ; 

And then the third, and fourth, and all who followed. 

^ Carcinns the tragedian, in his Semele (which begins, 
*Oni^ts"), says— 

Jupiter, why need one waste one's words 

In speaking ill of women ? for what worse 

Can he add, when he once has call'd them women? 

^' But, above all other cases, those who when advanced in 
years marry young wives, do not perceive that they are 
rnnning voluntarily into danger, which every one else foresees 
plainly: and that, too, though the Megarian poet^ has given 
**^in this warning :— 

A young wife suits not With an aged busbandV 
For she will not obey the pilot's helm \ 

Like a well-managed boat ; nor can the anchor 
Hold her securely in her port, but ofl ' 

I - - — - 

• * Theognis. 
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She breaks her chains aad cables in the nighty 
And headlong drives into another harbour. 

And Theophilus, in his Neoptolemus, says — 

A young wife does not suit an old nuin well ; 
For, like a crasy boat, she not at all 
Answers the helm, but slips her cable off 
By night, and in some other port is found. 

10< And I do not think that any of you are ignoianl^ wf, 
friends, that the greatest wars have taken place on acooimt 
of women : — ^the Trojan war on account of Helen ; the plago« 
which took place in it was on account of ( jhr^ &eis ; the anger 
of Achilles was excited about Briseis ; andme ^rar called the 
Sacred War, on account of another wife (as Duris relates m 
tlie second book of his History), who was a Theban by birth, 
by name Theano, and who was carried off by some PbociaD. 
And this war also lasted ten years, and in the tenth year was 
brought to an end by the cooperation of Philip ; for by his 
aid the Thebans took Phocis. 

The war, also, which is called the Crisssean War (as GalliEH 
thcnes tells us in his account of the Sacred War), when the 
Crissooans made war upon the Phocianis, lasted ten years; and i 
it was excited on this account^ — ^because the Giisseeans curried | 
off Megisto, the daughter of Pelagon the Phocian, and tba i 
daughters of the Argives, as they were returning firom the j 
Pythian temple : and in the tenth year Crissa was taken. { 
/And whole families also have been ruined owing to women;— j 
(for instance, that of Philip, the &ther of Alexander, vas | 
ruined on account of his marriage with Cleopatra ; and Her- 
cules was ruined by his marriage with lole, the daughter of 
Kurytus; and Theseus on account of his marriage vith 
Phsedra, the daughter of Minos ; and Athamas on account of 
his marriage with Themisto, the daughter of Hjrpseus ; and 
Jason on account of his marriage with Glance, the daughter 
of Creon ; and Agamemnon on account of Cassandra. And 
the expedition of Cambyses against Egypt (as Ctesias relates) 
took place on account of a woman ; for Cambyses, having 
heard that Egyptian women were far more amorous thaft- 
other women, sent to Amasis the king of the Egyptiai^ 
asking him for one of his daughters in marriage. But he did 
not give him one of his own daughters, thinking that she 
would not be honoured as a wife, but only treated as a con- 
cubine ; but he sent him Nitetisi, the daughter of Apries* 
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•^d Apries had been deposed from the sovereignty of Egypt, 

because of the defeats which had been received by him from 

the Cyreneans ; and afterwards he had been put to death by 

Ainasis. Accordingly, Oambyses, being much pleased with 

Nitetis, and being very violently in love with her, leams the 

"^liole circumstances of the case from her ; and she entreated 

lum to avenge the murder of Apries, and persuaded him to 

Doake war upon the Egyptians. But Dinon, in his History 

of Persia, and Lynceas of Naucratis, in the third book of his 

Sistoiy of Egypt, say that it was Cyrus to whom Nitetis was 

sent by Amasis ; and that she was the mother of Cambyses, 

"who xnade ihis expedition against Egypt to avenge the wrongs 

of his mother and her fEimily. But Duns the Samian says • 

"fciuit the first war carried on by two women was that betwe^i 

Olympias and Eurydice ; in which Olympias advanced some- 

'tluDg in the manner of a Bacchanalian, with drums beating; 

"but Euiydice came forward armed like a Macedonian soldier, 

liaying been already accustomed to war and military habits/ 

&t the court of Cynnane the Illyrian. 

11. Now, after this conversation, it seemed good to the 

pHoBophers who were present to say something themselves 

^^t love and about beauty : and so a great many philo- 

'opldcal sentiments were uttered; among which, some quoted 

•oiae of the songs of the dramatic philosopher, Euripides, — 

•ODtte of which were these :— 

^5l Love, who is wisdom's pupil gay, 

djl To virtue often leads the way : 

\ And this great god 

^"^1 Is of all oUiers far the best for man ; 

^1 Por with his gentle nod 

3^^ I He bids them hope, and banishes all pain. 

Kay I be ne'er mixed up with those who scorn 

To own his power, and live forlorn, 

Ghepshing habits all uncouth, 
fibid the youth 

\0f my dear country ne'er to flee from Love, 

"But welcome him, and willing subjects prove. * 

^^ some one else quoted from Pindar — 

Let it be my fate always to love. 

And to obey Love's will in proper season. 



5 t> 



Hit ^ I 



a c ■■ . MtiB not known from what play this fra^n^Qent comes. It is given 
Ar ': ^ ^* Variorum Editio» of Euripides, Inc. Fragm. 165. 
^Tii.^YOL. III. 3 M 
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And some one else added the following lines from EnripidaiK- 

But yon, mighty Lovv, of gods and men 
The sovereign ruler, either bid what's fair 
To seem no longer fair; or else bring aid. 
To hapless lovers whom you've caused to love. 
And aid the labours you yourself have prompted. 
If you do this, the gods will honour yon ; 
But if you keep aloof, you will not even 
Betain the gratitude wtiich now they feel 
For having learnt of you the way to love. ^ 

12. And Pontianus said that Zeno the GittiaaiL liiangfat 
that Love was the Grod of Friendship and Liberty, aad 
also that he was the great author of concord among meai; 
but that he had no other office. On which acoonnt^ Im 
says in his Polity, that Love is a God, being one who co- 
operates in securing the safety of the city. And the philo- 
sophers, also, who preceded him considered Love a YenerBblo 
Deity, removed from everything discreditable : and this is 
plain from their having set up holy statues in his honour in 
their Gymnasia, along with those of Mercury and Hercules— 
tiie one of whom is the patron of eloquence, and the other of 
valour. And when these are united, Mendi^p and tmanimit}? 
are engendered ; by means of which the most per&ei liberiy 
is secured to those who excel in these practices. But tii^ 
Athenians were so hx from thinking that Love presided ovi^ 
the gratification of the mere sensual appetites, that» thougb 
the Academy was manifestly consecrated to Minerva, they yet 
erected in that place also a statue of Love, and sacrificed to it 

The Thespians also celebrate Erotidia, or festivals of Love, 
just as the Athenians do Athensea, or festivals of Minerva, 
and as the Eleans celebrate the Olympian festivals, and tte 
llhodians the Halaean. And in the public sacrifices, every- 
where almost, Love is honoured. And the LacedsBmonian* 
offer sacrifices to Love before they go to battle, thinking tha* 
safety and victory depend on the friendship of those vho 
stand side by side in the battle array. And the Cretans, m- 
their line of battle, adorn the handsomest of their citizenSt 
and employ them to offer sacrifices to Love on behalf of ^ 
state, as Sosicrates relates. And the regiment among ^ 
Thebans which is called the Sacred Band, is wholly co>J^ 
posed of mutual lovers, indicating the majesty of the God, J* 

1 From the Andromeda* 
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men prefer a glorious death to a shameful and dis- 
creditable life. But the Samians (as Erxias says, in his His- 
tory of Colophon), having oonseorated a gymnasium to Love, 
called the festival which was instituted in his honour the 
Eleutheria, or^F^Si a t o f Xiibficty; and it was owing to this 
God, too, that the Athenians obtained their freedom. And 
the Pisistratidse, after their banishment, were the first people 
who ever endeavoured to throw discredit on the events which 
took place through his influence. 

13. After this had been said, Plutarch cited the following 
passage from the Ph»drus of Alexis : — 

As I was coming from Piraeus lately^ 

In great perplexity and sad distress, 

I fell to thoughts of deep philosophy. 

And first I thought that all the painters seem 

Ignorant of the real nature of Love ; 

And so do all the other artists too, 

Whoe'er make statues of this deity : , 

For h g^isj iaiihftT niftlft ^pr fpnj^ft ftiihftr ; 

Again^^els not (iorf, nor yei'is ne man : 

He is not foolish, nor yet is he wise ; 

But he 's made up of all kinds of quality. 

And underneath one form bears many natures. 

His courage is a man's ; his cowardice 

A very woman's. Then his folly is 

Pure madness, but his wisdom a philosopher's ; 

His vehemence is that of a wild beast. 

Bat his endurance is like adamant ; 

His jealously equals any other god's. 

And 1, indeed, — by all the gods I swear, — 

Do not myself precisely understand him ; 

But siill he much resembles my< dehcription, 

Excepting in the name. 

^d Eubulus, or Ararus, in his Campylion, says — 

What man was he, what modeller or painter, 
Who first did represent young Love as wing'd 1 
He was a man lit only to draw swallows, 
Quite ignorant of the character of the god. 
For he 's not light, nor eai^y for a man 
Who 's once by him been master'd, to shake off; 
But he's a heavy and tenacious master. 
How, then, can he be spoken of as wing'd t 
The man 's a fool who such a thing could say. 

-^d Alexis, in his Man Lamenting, says — 

For this opinion is by all the Sophists 
Embraced, that Love is not a winged god; 

3m2 
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But tliat the winged parties are the loveiB^ 
And that he ficilsely bears this imputation : 
So that it is oat of pure ignorance 
That painters clothe this deity with wings.' 

14. And Theophrastus, in his book on Love, says 

Chseremon the tragedian said in one of his plays, that— ^ 

As wine adapts itself to tiie a )natitution 

Of those who drink iU(B6 likSwiSB dutiiTLoTe 

Who, when he's moderately worshipp'd. 

Is mild and manageable ; but if loosed 

From moderation, then is fierce and troublesome, 

On which account the same poet afterward^ 

his powers with some felicity, says — 

For he doth bend a double bow of beauty, 
And sometimes men to fortune leads. 
But sometimes overwhelms their liyes 
With trouble and confusion. ^ 

But the same poet also, in his play entitled The Wounded 
Man, speaks of people in love in this manner : — 

Who would not say that those who love alone 

He serve to be consider d liying men 1 
I For first of all they must be skilful soldiers. 

And able to endure great toil of body, 
.... -. And to stick close to th' objects of their love : 
• They must be active, and inventive too, , 
. Eager, and fertile in expedients. 

And prompt to see their way in difficulties. 

And Theophilus, in his Man fond of the Fhite, says-^ 

Who says that lovers are devoid of sense 1 
He is himself no better thui a fool : 
For if you take away from life its pleasures, 
you leave it nothing but impending death. 

rAnd I myself am now indeed in love 

\ With a fair maiden playing on the harp ; 

I This is a blunder of Athenseus ; for the passage alluded to is eviden^T 
that in the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. The lines as quoted in ^ 
text here are — 

Aiivfjia yhp r6}^ aMv 

TiJ fi^y ^ tiaitffvi r^x<f 
T6 5* iirl ffvyx&vei fiioras. 
The passage in Euripides is— 

Ai^vfjk* "Epcts 6 XPv<^oK6/Mi 
T^l* ivrtlytrai xop^T^i^ 

T6 8* iirl iTvyx&fru fiioTas,--Jjph. iti Aul, 552. 
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And tell me, pray, am I a fool for that 1 \ 
She'B fair, she 'a tall, she 's bkilful in her art^ 
And I'm more glad when I see her, than you 
When you divide your salaries among you. 

3ut Aristophon, in his Pythagorean, says — 

Kow, is not Love deservedly cast out 
From his place among the twelve immortal gods? 
For he did sow the seeds of great confusion, 
And quarrels dire, among that heavenly ba^d. 
When he was one of them. And, as he was 
Bold and impertinent, they clipp'd his wings. 
That he mdght never soar again to heaven ; 
And then they banished him to us below ; 
And for the wings which he did boast before. 
Them they did give to Victory, a spoil 
Well won, and splendid, from her enemy. 

mphis, too, in his Dithyrambic, speaks thus of loving— 

What say'st thou 1 — dost thou think that all your words 
Could e'er persuade me that that man 's a lover 
Who falls in love with a girl's manners only. 
And never thinks what kind of face she 's got] 
I call him mad ; nor can I e'er believe 
That a poor man, who often sees a rich one. 
Forbears to cov et som e of his great riches. 

Q^t Alexis says in his Helena — 

The man who falls in love with beauty's flower, 
And taketh heed of nothing else, may be 
A lover of pleasure, but not of his love ; 
And he does openly disparage Love, 
And causes him to be suspect to others. 

15. Myrtilus, having cited these lined of Alexis, and then 
^tng round on the men who were partisans of the Stoic 
^hool, having first recited the following passage out of the 
^*inbic8 of Hermeas the Curian — 

Listen, you Stoiclings, traffickers in nonsense, 
Punners on words, — gluttons, who by yourselves 
Eat up the whole of what is in the dishes. 
And give no single bit to a philosopher. 
Besides, you are most clearly proved to do 
All that is contrary to those professions 
Which you so pompously parade abroad, 
Hanting for beauty ; — 

entonto say, — And in this point alone you are imitators 

tae master of your school, Zeno the Phoeni'^ian, who was 

%8 a slave to the most infamous passions (as Antigonus 

® Carystian relates, in his History of his Life) ; for you are 
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always saying that " the proper object of love is not the 
body, but the mintf ;" you who say at the same time, that 
you ought to remain fiiithful to the objects of your love, till 
they are eight-and-twenty years of age. And Ariston d 
Ceos, the Peripatetic, appears to me to have said veiy wdl 
(in the second book of his treatise on Likenesses connected 
with Love), to some Athenian who was very tall for his age^ 
and at the same time was boasting of his beauty, (and his 
name was Dorus,) " It seems to me that one may very well 
apply to you the line which Ulysses uttered when he met 
Dolon — 

Great was tby aix^, and mighty is the prize.^ 

16. But Hegesander, in his Commentaries, says that all 
men love seasoned dishes, but not plain meats^ or pkinlf 
dressed fish. And accordingly, when seasoned dishes are 
wanting, no one willingly eats either meat or fish ; nor does 
a ny on e desire meat which is raw and xmseasoned. J^ 
anciently men used to love boys (as Aristophon relates); on 
•which account it "came iwTjass that the objects of their love 
were called TratSwca. And it was with truth (as Clearcbu? 
says in the first book of his treatise on Love and the AffiiJ^ 
of Love) that Lycophronides said — 

No boy, no maid wit^gol dfin orname nts^ 
No woman with a deepanS^ ample robe, 
Is so much beautiful as modest ; for 
'Tis modesty that gives the bloom to beauty. 

And Aristotle said that lovers look at no other part of tt^f^ 
objects of their affection, but only at their eyes, in whi^"* 
modesty makes her abode. And Sophocles somewhere rep*^ 
sents Hippodamia as speaking of the beauty of Pelops, aJ^ 
saying— 

And in bis eyes the charm which love compels 
Shines forth a light, embellishing his face : 
He glows himself, and he makes me glow too. 
Measuring my eyes with his, — as any builder 
Makes his work correspond to his careful rule.* 

17. And Licymnius the Chian, saying that Somnus w^*^ 
in love with Endymion, represents him as refusing to clo^^ 
the eyes of the youth even when he is asleep ; but the Gk?^ 
sends his beloved object to sleep with his eyelids still opeJ^ 

. ^ I]ia4,2.401. ' This fragment is from the Hippodimia. 
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» that he may not for a single moment be deprived of the 

flflisuie of oontemplatiiig them. And his words are these— 

But BonmuB mvoh delighted 

hi the bright beams which shot from Mb eyes, 

And Idll'd the youth to sleep with unclosed lids. 

And Sappho says to a man who was admired above all mea- 
Bue for his beauty, and who was accounted very handsome 



Stand opporite, my love, 

And open upon me 

The beaoteeoB grace whidi from your eyes doth flow. _ 

And libai says Anacreon ? — 

Oh, boy, as maiden ftdr, 

I fix my heart on you ; 

Bat you despise my prayer, 

And little care that you do hold the reins 

Which my soul's course incessantly do guide. ^ 

And the magnificent Pindar says — 

The man who gazes on the brilliant rays 

Which shoot from th' eyes 

Of l)eautiful Theoxenus, and yet can feel his heart 

Unmoyed within his breast, nor yields to love. 

Must hare a heart 

Black, and composed of adamant or iron. ^ 

But the Cyclops of Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with 

^iilatea, and praising her beauty, and prophesying, as it were, 

^ own blindness, praises every part of her rather than men- 

tifin her eyes, which he does not ; speaking thus : — 

Galatea, 
l^ymph with the beauteous face and golden hair. 
Whose voice the Graces tune, ^— — ' 

True flower of love, my beauteous Galatea. 

fe this is but a blind panegyric, and not at all to be com- 
pared with the encomium of Ibycus : — 

Beauteous Euryalua, of all the Graces 

The choicest branch, — object of love to all 

The feir hair'd maidens, — sure the soft-eyed godden, 

1'he '©ypTlan queen, and soft Persuasion 

Combin'd to nourish you on beds of roses. 

•^ Phrynichus said of Troilus — 

The light of love shines in his purple cheeks. 

;0deC7. '' 

This is not from any one of the odes, which we have entire ; but is 
<«"y a fragment 
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18. But you prefer having all the objects of your love 
shaved a ^dJiaUJess. And this custom of shaving the beard 
on^naCed in the age of Alexander, as Chrysippus tells ub in 
the fourth book of his treatise on The Beautiful and on Plea- 
sure. And I think it will not be unseasonable if I quote 
what he says ; for he is an author of whom I am very foni* 
on account of his great learning and his gentle good-humouied 
disposition. And this is the language of the philosopher:—' 
*^ The custom of shaving the beard was introduced in the 
time of Alexander, for the people in earlier times did not 
practise it ; and Timotheus the flute-player used to play <» 
the flute having a very long beard. And at Athens thej 
even now remember that the man who first shaved his chioy 
(and he is not a very ancient man indeed,) was given the 
surname of Koptrrj^ ;* on which account Alexis says — 

Do you see any man whose beard has been 
Bemoved by sharp pitch*plasters or by razors? 
In one of these two ways he may be spoken of : 
Either he seems to me to think of war^ 
And so to be rehearsing acts of fierce 
Hostility against his beard and chin ; 
Or else he 's some complaint of wealthy men. 
For how, I pray you, do your beards annoy you 1 — 
Beards by which best you may be known as men 1 
Unless, indeed, you're planning now some deed 
Unworthy of the character of men. 

And Diogenes, when he saw some one once whose chin '^^^^ 

smooth, said, ' I am afraid you think you have great groiH^"" 

to accuse nature, for having made you a man and noi> * 

woman.' And once, when he saw another man, riding a hatr^^ 

who was shaved in the same manner, and perfumed all o^^* 

and clothed, too, in a fashion corresponding to those paJ^"^*^* 

culars, he said that he had often asked what a ^hnrairop^^^ 

was; and now he had found out. And at Ehodes, thon^^ 

there is a law against shaving, still no one ever prosecu*^^ 

another for doing so, as the whole population is shaved. A*^ 

at Byzantium, though there is a penalty to which any barl>^'' 

is liable who is possessed of a razor, still every one uses * 

razor none the less for that law." And this is the statement ^^ 

the admirable Chrysippus. ^ 

19. But that wise Zeno, as Antigonus the Carystian say^^ 

speaking; as it should seem, almost prophetically of the liv^** 

1 From K€ipw, to cut the hair. 
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and profsEsed discipline of your sect, Eajd that "those who 
misunderstood and failed rightly to enter into the spirit of 
bis words, would become dirty and ungentlemanlike-Iooking j 
just as those who adopted Aristippus's sect, but perverted his 
precepts, became intemperate and sbameless." And the greater 
portion of you are such as that, meu with contracted brows, 
and dirty clothes, sordid not only in your dispositions, but 
also in your appearance. For, wishing to assume the charac- 
ter of independence and frugality, you are found at the gate 
of covetouflness, living sordidly, clothed in scanty cloaka, 
filling the soles of your shoes with nails, and giving hard 
names to any one who useB the very smallest quantity of per- 
fume, or who is dresEed ui apparel which is at all delicate. But 
men of your sect have no businesa to be attracted by money, 
or to lead about the objects of their love with their beards 
shaved and smooth, who follow you about the Lyceum — 

Thin, starved philosopherB, as drj ta leather, ■ 
as Antipbanes calls tlicm. 

20. But I am a great admirer of beauty myself. For, in 
the contests [at Athens] for the prize of manliness, they 
select the handsomest, and give them the post of honour 
to bear the sncred vessels at the festivals of the gods. And 
at Elis there is a contest as to beauty, and the conqueror 
has the vessels of the goddess given to him to carry ; and the 
next handsomest has the ox to lead, and the third places the 
sacrificial cakes on the head of the victim. But Heraclides 
LembuB relates that in Sparta tho handsomest man and the 
handsomest woman have special honours conferred on themj 
and Sparta is Simons for producing the handsomest women 
in the world. On which account they tell a story of king 
Archidamus, that when ono wife was offered to him who was 
very handsome, and another who was ugly but rich, and he 
chose the rich one, the Ephori imposed a fine upon him, 
saying that he bad preferred begetting kinglings rather than 
kings for the Spartans. And Euripides has said — 

Har verj miea is'worthj of a kingdom.' 
And in Homer, the old men among the people marvelling at 
the beauty of Helen, are represented as speaking thus to one 



' From the .^oIub, 
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Tbey cried, " No wonder such celestia] cbarmB ' ' 
For nine long years have set the world in anuB ; — 
What winning graces ! what majestic mien 1 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a qneen."'! 

And even Priam himself is moved at the Tjeauty of tin 

"woman, though he is in great distress. And also he adnnrs 

Agamemnon for his beauty, and uses the following language 

respecting him — 

Say, what Greek is he 
Around whose brow such martial graces sliiBfi,— <- 
So tall, so awful, and almost divine? 
Though some of larger stature tread the green, 
Kone match his grandeur and exalted mien. ' 

And many nations have made the handsomest men tbor 
kings on that account. As even to this day that Ethiopian 
tribe called the Immortals does ; as Bion relates in his His- 
tory of the Affairs of ^Ethiopia. For, as it would seem, they 
consider beauty as the especial attribute of kings. And god- 
desses have contended with one another respecting beauly; 
and it was on account of his beauty that the godB oanied off 
Granymede to be their cupbearer — 

The matchless Gkinymede, divinely feir. 

Whom Heaven, enamoured, snatch'd to upper air. * 

And who are they whom the goddesses have carried off! 

are they not the handsomest of men ? And they cohabit with 

them; as Aurora does with Cephalus and Clitus and Ti- 

thonus ; and Ceres with Jason; and Venus with Anohises and 

Adonis. And it was for the sake of beauty also that the 

greatest of the gods entered through a roof under the form o£ 

gold, and became a buU, and often transformed himself iitto 

a winged eagle, as he did in the case of ^gina. And SoenteB 

I the philosopher, who despised everything, was, for all that^ 

J/nsubdued by the beauty of Alcibiades ; as also was the venenible" 

J Aristotle by the beauty of his pupil Phaselitee. And do not 

'-^ we too, even in the case of inanimate things, prefer what is 

the most beautiful ¥ The &shion, too, of Sparta is mucli 

praised, I mean that of-diaplayisS-^*^"^ virgins naked to 

their guests ; and in the island of Chios it is a beautiful sight 

to go to the gymnasia and the race-courses, and to see tiu 

young men wrestling naked with the maidegs, who are alio 

naked. ^ 

4 

1 Iliad, iii. 156. Ml?. iiL 17a : " ^* Ib.xx.234. 
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21, And Cyimlciis «aid : — ^And do you dare to talk in this 
way, you who are not " rosy fingered," as Cratinus says, but 
who have one foot made of cow-dung 1 and do you bring 
up again the recollection of that poet your namesake, who 
cpeiids all his time in cookshops and innsi although Iso- 
crates the orator has said, in his Areopagitic Oration, " But 
Hot one of their servants ever would have ventured to eat or 
drink in a cookshop ', for they studied to keep up the dignity 
of their appearance, and not to behave like buffoons." And 
Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, (if, at least, the 
speech is a genuine one,) says that they forbade a man who had 
<lined at & cookshop jfrom going up to the Areopagus. But 
you, you sophist, spend your time in coc^shops, not with 
your Mends (cro/ptor), biit with prostitutes (eratpwv), having a 
lot of pimps and procuresses about you, and always carry ingk 
alwut these books of Aristophanes, and Apollodorus, and! 
Ammonius, and Antiphanes, and also of Gorgias the Athe-I 
nian, who have all written about the prostitutes at Athens. 

Oh, what a learned man you are ! how far are you from 
imitating Theomandrus of Gyrene, who, as Theophrastus, in his 
treatise on Happiness, says, used to go about and profess that 
te gave lessons in prosperity. You, vou teacher of love, are 
in no respect better than Amasis of Eiis, whom Theophrastus, 
in his treatise on Love, says was extraordinarily addicted to 
amatory pursuits. And a man will not be much out who 
calls you a iropvciypd<f>(ys, just as they call Aristides and Pau- 
sanias and Nicophanes (,<aypax^u And Polemo mentions 
them, as painting the sulgects which they did paint exceed- 
ingly well, in his treatise on the Pictures at Sicyon. Think, 
my friends, of the great and varied learning of this gram- 
Biarian, who does not conceal what he means, but openly 
quotes the verses of Eubulus, in his Cercopes — 

I came to Corinth ; there I ate with pleasure 

Some herb called basil (ocimum), and was ruin*d by it ; 

And also, trifling there, I lost my cloak. 

And the Corinthian sophist is very fine here, explaining to his 
pupils that Ocimum is the name of a harlot. And a great 
^ny other plays also, you injpudent fellow, derived their 
^nies from courtesans. There is the Thalassa of Diodes, the 
Corianno of Pherecrates, the Antea of Eunicus or Philyllus, 
^e Thais, and the Phanion of Menander, the Opora of 
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Alexis, the Clepsydra of Eubulas — and tbe woman who bow 
this name, had it because she used to distribute her company 
by the hoiir-glass, and to dismiss her visitors when it had run 
down; as Asclepiades, the son of Areas, relates in his Histoij 
of Demetrius Phalereus ; and he says that her proper name 
was Meticha. 

22. There is a courtesan 

(as Antiphanes says in his Clown) — 

. . ' . who is a positive 
Calamity and rain to her keeper ; 
And yet he 's glad at nourishing such a pest. 

On which account, in the Nesera of Timodes^ a man is 
represented as lamenting his fate, and saying — '- 

But I, unhappy man, who first loved Phr}'ne 
When she was but a gatherer of capers. 
And was not quite as rich as now she is, — 
I who such sums of money spent upon her, 
Am now excluded from her doors. 

And in the play entitled Orestantoclides^ the same Timodes 

says — 

And round the wretched man old women sleep, 
Kannium and Plangon, Lyca, Phryne too, 
Gnathaena, Pythionica, Myrrhina, 
Ghrysis, Conallis, Hieroclea, and 
Lapadium also. 

And these courtesans are mentioned by Amphisi, in his Curis, 

where he says — 

Wealth truly seems to me to be quite blind, 
Since he ne'er ventures near this woman's doors. 
But haunts Sinope, Ifannium, and Lyca, 
And others like them, traps of men's existence, 
And in their houses sits like one amazed. 
And ne'er departs. 

23. And Alexis, in the drama entitled Isostasium, thus 
describes the equipment of a courtesan, and the artifloe^ 
which some women use to make themselves up— 

For, first of all, to earn themselves much gain. 
And better to plunder all the neighbouring menj^ 

They use a heap of adventitious aids, — 

They plot to take in every one. And when. 
By subtle artifice, they've made some money. 
They enlist icgsh girls, and add recruits, who ne'< 
Have tried thelrade, unto their cunning troop. 
And drill them so that they are very soon 
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Different in manners, and in look, and semblance 

From all they were before. Suppose one 's short— 

They put cork soles within the heels of her shoes \^ 

Is any one too tall — she wears a slipper 

Of thinnest substance, and, with head depressed 

Between the shoulders, walks the public streets, 

And so takes off from her superfluous height. 

Is any one too lean about the flank — 

They hoop her with a bustle, so that all 

Who see her marvel at her Mr proportions. 

Has any one too prominent a stomach — 

They crown it with false breasts, such as perchance 

At times you may in comic actors see ; 

And what is still too prominent, they force 

Back, ramming it as if with scaffolding. 

Has any one red eyebrows — ^those they smear 

With soot. Has any one a dark compleadon — 

White-lead will that correct Thy girl *b too fair-« 

They rub her well with rich Termiiion. 

Is she a splendid figure — then her charms 

Are shown in naked beauty to the purchaser. 

Has she good teeth — then she is forced to laugh, 

Thai all the bystanders may see her mouth. 

How beautiful it is ; and if she be 

Bat ill-inclined to laugh, then she is kept 

Close within doors whole days, and all tne things 

Which cooks keep by them when they sell goats' heads, 

Sach as a stick of myrrh, she's forced to keep 

Between her lips, till they have learnt the shape 

Of the required grin. And by such arts 

They make their charms and persons up for market. 

"4:. And therefore I advise you, my Thessalian friend with 

^ liandsome chairs, to be content to embrace the women iix^ 

«e\)rotheIs, and not to spend the inheritance of your children 

^ 'Vanities. For, truly, the lame man gets on best at this 

^rt of work; since your father, the boot-maker, did not lecture 

J^^ and teach you any great deal, and did not confine you to 

looking at leather. Or do you not know those women, as we 

^^ them called in the Pannuchis of Eubulus — 

Thrifty decoys, who gather in the money, — 
Fillies well-train'd of Venus, standing naked 
In long array, clad in transparent robes 
Of thinnest web, like the fair damsels whom 
£ridanus waters with his holy stream ; 
From whom, with safety and frugality. 
You may buy pleasure at a moderate cost. 

^^ in his Nannium, (the play under this name is the work of 

^^bulus, and not of Philippides)— 
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For he irbo secretly goes hunting' for 

Illicit love, moat Burely of all men 

Most miserable be ; and yet he may 

See in the light of the snn a willing row 

Of naked damsels, standing all array'd 

In robes transparent, like the damsels iriumt 

Eridanos waters with his holy stream, 

^nd buy some pleasore at a trifling rate. 

Without pursuing joys he *b bonnd to hide^ 

(There is no heavier calamity,) 

Just out of wantonness and not for love. , 

I do bewail the fate of hapless Greece, 

Which sent forth such an admiral as Cydiaa. 

Xenarchus also, in hia Pentathlum, reproaches those men 

who live as you do, and who fix their hearts on eitrayagant 

courtesans, and on freebom women; in the following lines-' 

It is a terrible, yes a terrible and 
Intolerable evil, what the young 
Men do throughout this city. For although 
There are most beauteous damsels in the brothels^ 
Which any man may see standing all willing 
In the full light of day» with open bosoms^ 
Showing their naked charms, all of a row, 
Marsliall'd in order; and though they may choose 
Without the slightest trouble, as they fancy, 
Thin, stout, or round, tAll, wrinkled, or smooth-fiused, 
Young, old, or middle-aged, or elderly, 
So that they need not clamber up a ladder, 
Kor steal through windows out of free men's honsea, 
Kor smuggle themselves in in bags of chafif ; 
For these gay girls will ravish you by force. 
And drag you in to them ; if old, they'll call yon 
Their dear papa ; if young, their darling baby : 
And these a man may fearlessly and cheaply 
Amuse himself vrith, mornin:^, noon, or night. 
And any way he pleases; but the others 
He dares not gaze on openly nor look at, 
But, fearinir, trembling, shivering, with his heart, 
f. As men say, in his mouth, he creeps towards them* 
■ And how can they, sea-bom njistress mine, ) 
\ Immortal Venus 1 act as well they onght, ' 
E'en when they have the opportunity. 
If any thought of Draco's laws comes o'er them t 

25. And Philemon, in his Brothers, relates that Soloa . 
first, on account of the imbridled passions of the young, m^ 
a law that womfen might be brought to be prostituted 
brothels; as Nicander of Colophon also states, in the ihi^ 
book of his History of the Afi&irs of Colophon^ — saying iH^^ 
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he first erected a temple to the Public Yeuna with the money 

whieli. was earned by the women who were prostituted at 

these "brothels. 

Bixt; Philemon speaks on this subject as follows : — 

But yon did well for every man, Solon ; 

For they do say job were the first to see 

The justice of a public-spirited measure. 

The saviour of the state — (and it is fit 

For me to utter this avowal, Solon) ; — 

Tou, seeing that the state was full of men, 

Toung, and possess'd of all the natural appetite?. 

And wandering in their lusts where they'd no bunness. 

Bought women, and in certain spots did place them,. 

Common to be, and ready for all comersi 

They naked stand : look well at them, my youth, — 

Bo not deceive yourself; a'nt you well off) 

You're ready, so am they : the door is open — 

The price an obol : enter straight — ^there is 

No nonsense here, no cheat or trickety ; 

But do just what you like, and how you like. 

Ton're off: wish her gp^-bye^^he 's no more claim on you. 

^d Afipa8ia> the Mend of Ipwtes, imported great nimibers'^ 
0^ beautiful women, and Greece was entirely filled with her / 
courtesans; as that witty writer Aristophanes (in his Achar- j 
iienses^) relates, — saying, that the Peloponnesian war was 
excited by Pericles, on account of his love for Aspasia, and on 
^count of the girls who had been carried away from her by 
^e Megarians. 

For some young men, drunk with the cottabu^ 

Going to Megara, carry off by stealth 

A harlot named SimsBtha. Then the citizens 

Of Megara, full of grief and indignation. 

Stole in return two of Aspasia's girls; 

And this was the beginning of the war 

Which devastated Greece, for three lewd women. 

26. I therefore, my most learned grammarian, warn you to 
"6ware of the courtesans who want a high price, because 

You may see other damsels play the flute, 
AH playing th' air of Phoebus, or of Jove ; 
But these play no air save the air of the hawk, 

^^picrates says in his Anti-Lais; in which play he also uses 
^6 following expressions concerning the celebrated Lais : — 

But this fair Lais is both drunk and lazy, 
Aud cares for nothing, save what she may eat 

1 Ach. 524. 
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And drink all day. And she, as I do think. 

Has the same fate the eagles have ; for they, 

When they are young, down from the mountains stoop, 

Bavage the flocks and eat the timid hares, 

Bearing their prey aloft with fearful might. 

But when they're old, on temple tops they perch. 

Hungry and helpless ; and the soothsayers 

Turn such a sight into a prodigy. 

And so might Lais well be thought an omen ; 

For when she was a maiden, young and fresh. 

She was quite sarage with her wondrous riches ; 

And you might easier get access to 

The satrap Phamabazus. But at present^ 

Now that she 's more adyanced in years, and age 

Has meddled with her body's round proportions^ 

'Tis easy both to see her and to scorn her. 

Kow she runs everywhere to get some drink ; 

She'll take a stater — ^aye, or a triobolus ; 

She will admit you, young or old ; and is 

Become so tame, so utterly subdued, 

That she wiU take the money from your hand. 

Anaxandrides also, in his Old Man's Madness, mentioiis Lais, 

and includes her with maily other courtesans in a list which 

he gives in the following lines : — 

A, Tou know Corinthian Laisi 

B, To be sure ; 
My countrywoman. / 

A. Well, she had a friend. 
By name Anthea. 

S, Yes ; I knew her welL 
A. Well, in those days Lagisca was in beauty; 
Theolyta, too, was wondrous fair to see, 
And seemed likely to be fairer still ; 
And Ocimon was beautiful as any. 

27. This, then, is the advice I want to give you, my friend 

Myrtilus ; and, as we read in the Cynegis of Philetserus,— 

Now you are old, reform those ways of yours; 
Know you not that 'tis hardly well to die 
In the embraces of a prostitute, 
As men do say Phormisius perished 1 

Or do you think that delightful which Timocles speaks of ^ 
his Marathonian Women ? — 

(Row great the difference whether you pass the night 

^With a lawful wife or with a prostitute I 
Bah 1 Where 's the firmness of the flesh, the freshness 
Of breath and of complexion 1 Oh, ye gods I 

, What appetite it gives one not to find 

- Bverything waiting, but to be constrain'd 
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To straggle ft little, and from tender hands \ 
To bear soft blows and buffets ; Uiat, indeed, ) 
Is really pleasure. / 

And as Cynulcus had still a good deal which he wished to 
say, and as Magnus was preparing to attack him for the sake 
of Myrtilus, — Myrtilus, being beforehand with him (for he 
hated the Syrian), said — 

Bnt our hopes were not so clean worn out. 
As to need aid from bitter enemies ; 

M Callimachus says. For are not we, O Cynulcus, able to 

tod ourselves 1 

How rude you are, and boorish with your jokes t 
Tour tongue is all on the left side of your mouth ; 

as Ephippiis says in his Philyra. For you seem to me to be 

oneofljiose men 

Who of the Muses learnt but ill-shaped letters^ 

M some one of the parody writers has it. 

28. 1 therefore, my friends and messmates, have not, as is 

>ud in the Aurse of Metageues^ or in the MammacytHus of 

Aiistagoias, 

Told yon of female dancers, courtesans 
Who once were fair ; and now I do not teU yon 
Of flute-playing girls, just reaching womanhood^ 
Who not unwillingly, for adequate pay, 
Have borne the love of vulgar men ; 

but I have been speaking of regular professional HetflorsB — 
^t is to say, of those who are able to preserve a friendship 
free from trickery ; whom Cynulcus does not venture to speak 
ffl of, and who of all women are the only ones who have 
teved their name from friendship, or from that goddess who 
w named by the Athenians Venus Hetsera : concerning whom 
^ Modon^ the Athenian speaks, in his treatise on the Gods, 
^ the following manner : — " And they worship Venus Hetsera, \ 
^^0 brings together male and female companions (cTatpors | 
•"^ fraipaq) — that is to say, mistresses." Accordingly, even to 
^ day, freebom women and maidens call their associates 
^d friends their eratpatj as Sappho does, where she says — 

And now with tuneful voice I'll sing 

These pleasing songs to my companions (Irou/xtts). 

^d in another place she says — 

Kiobe and Latona were of old 
Affectionate companions (iraipou) to each other. 
^^-VOL. UI. 3 N 
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Tbey also call women who proBtitate themaBlTCB &fr monej, 

knupojL And the Terb which thej use lor proBtitiddiig oneBelf 

for money is craipcui, not regarding the efymologj of tiie 

word, bat applying a more decent term to the trade; M 

Menander, in hu Deposit^ distmgidahiiig the hmpmt fiom the 

kralpai. Bays — 

YonVe done an act not suited to oomptnioBB {htwipm)t 
But, by JoTe, fiff more lit fiir eonrteflans (gmfrfi)^ 
These words, so near the same, do make the aenae 
Xot alwajB easily to be distingniahed. 

29. But concerning courtesans, Ephippiu^ ia his Menbn 
disc, s]:>eak8 as follows : — 

And then if, when we enter throngh thor doon^ 

They see that we are out of sorts at all. 

They flatter us and soothe ns, kiss us gently, , 

Not pressing hard as though our lips were enemies, 

But with soft open kisses like a sparrow; 

They sing, and comfort us, and nudce us cheerful^ 

And straightway baniah all our eare and grief» 

And make our &ces bright again with smiles. 

And Eubulus, in his Campylion, introducing a Gouxteaa ^ 
modest deportment, says — 

How modestly she sat the wUle at supper ! 

Not like the rest, who make great balls of leeks, 

And stuff their cheeks with them, and loudly crooflb 

Within their jaws large lumps of greasy meat; 

But delicately tasting of each dish. 

In mouthfiils small, like a Milesian maiden. 

And Antiphanes says in his Hydra — 

But he, the man of whom I now was speakinjp, 

Seeing a woman who lived near his house, 

A courtesan, did fiUl at once in love with her; 

She was a citizen, without a guardian 

Or any near relations, and her manners 

Purs, and on virtue's strictest model formed, 

A genuine mistress (4Touy>a) ; for the rest of the crew 

Bring into disrepute, by l^eir vile manners, 

A name which in itself has nothing wrong. 

And Anaxilas, in his Neottis, says — 

A, But if a woman does at all times use 

Fair, moderate language, giving her services 

Favourable to all who stand in need of her. 

She from her prompt companionship (ircupiaa) doea VP^, 

The title of companion (in-aupa) ; and yon. 

As you say righUy, have not fklFn in love 
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With a vilfi hailot (n^ny)* Imt with a companion {iraupa). 
Is she not one of poio and simple mannen % 
B» At all oTentSj, by Jo^e, she 's beautifuL 

30. But that systonatic debauoher of youths of yours, is 
sodi a petBon as Alexis, or Antiphaoes, represents him, in his 
Sleep— 

On this account, that profligate, when supping 
With OS,, will never ^at an onion even, 
ITot to annoy the object of his love. 

AndEpbippus has spoken yery well of people of that deserip- 

tioti in his Sappho, where he says — 

For whiBQ one in the flower of hi» age 

Lnma to aneak into* other men's abodes, 

And shares of meals where he baa not contributed. 

He mnst some other mode of payment mean. 

And Jlschines the orator has said something of the same 

bnd in his Speech against Timarchus. 

31. But concerning courtesans, Fhiletserus, in his Huntress, 

^ the foUowing lines : — - - ^ 

Tis not for nothing that where'er we go 1 
We find a temple of Hetaera there, J 

But nowhere one to any wedded wife. x 

* know, too, that there is a festival called the Hetseridia, 
^^'^(k is celebrated in Magnesia, not owing to the courtesans, 
^Ut to another cause, which is mentioned by Hegesander in 
J^is Commentaries, who writes thus : — " The Magnesians cele- 
^^^^ a Ibstival called Hetseridia; and they give this account 
^^ it: that originally Jason, the son of -ZEson, when he had 
^'>llected the Argonauts, sacrificed to Jupiter Hetserias, and 
^^^]led the festi-ml Hetseridia. And the Macedonian kings 
^1^ celebrated the HetaBridia." 

There is also a temple of Venus the Prostitute (iropvrj) at 

•^kydus, as PSimphylus asserts : — ^' For when all the city was 

^^Ppreased by slavery, the guards in the city, after a sacrifice 

^^ one occasion (as Cleanthus relates in his essays on Fables), 

*Umng got intoxicated, took several courtesans ; and one of 

^«e women, when she saw that the men were all fast asleep, 

^•kmg the keys, got over the wall, and brought the news to 

^ dtiaens of Abydus. And they, on this, immediately came 

^ ttms, and slew the guards, and made themselves masters 

^ the walls, and recovered their freedom ; and to show their 

Witude to the prostitute they built a temple to Venus the 

noititttte.'' 

3n2 
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And Alexis the Samian, in the second book of his Samiaa 
Annals, says — " The Athenian prostitutes who followed Peri- 
cles when he laid siege to Samos, having made vast sums of 
money by their beauty, dedicated a statue of Venus at Samoe^ 
which some call Venus among the Beeds, and others Venus in 
the Marsh." And Eualces, in his History of the Affidrs of 
Ephesus, says that there is at Ephesus also a temple to Venm 
the Courtesan (eratpa). And Clearchus, in the first book of' 
his treatise on Amatory Matters^ says — ^' Gyges the king of 
the Lydians was very celebrated, not only on account of his 
mistress while she was alive, having submitted himself and 
his whole dominions to her power, but also after she im 
dead ; inasmuch as he assembled all the Lydians in the whole 
country, and raised that mound which is even now called the 
tomb of the Lydian Courtesan; building it up to a great 
height, so that when he was travelling in the country, inside 
of Mount Tmolus, wherever he was, he could always see the 
tomb ; and it was a conspicuous object to all the inhabitants^ 
of Lydia." And Demosthenes the orator, in his Speech against 
Neeera (if it is a genuine one, which ApoUodorus says it w), 
says — *' Now we have courtesans for the sake of pleasure^ hot 
concubines for the sake of daily cohabitation, and wives §x 
the purpose of having children legitimately, and of Imving a i 
faithful guardian of all our household affairs." / 

32. I will now mention to you, Cynulcus, an Ionian 
story (spinning it out, as ^Eschylus says,) about courtesans^ 
beginning with the beautiful Corinth, since you have re- 
proached me with having been a s ^oolmag ter in that city. 

It is an ancient custom at "'Corinth ^as^Chamseleon of 
Heraclea relates, in his treatise on Pindai*), whenever the city 
addresses any supplication to Venus about any important 
matter, to employ as many courtesans as possible to join in 
the supplication; and they, too, pray to the goddess, and 
afterwards they are present at the sacrifices, ^d when ihs 
king of Persia was leading his army against Greece (as Theo- 
pompus also relates, and so does Timseus, in his seventh 
book), the Corinthian courtesans offered prayers for the bb&^ 
of Greece, going to the temple of Venus. On which account^ 
after the Corinthians had consecrated a picture to the goddefi^ 
(which remains even to this day), and as in this picture the^ 
had painted the portraits of the courtesans who made tbii^ 
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plication at the time, and who were present afterwards^ 
lonides composed this epigram : — 

These damsels, in behalf of Greece, and all 
Their gallant countrymen, stood nobly forth, 
Fraying to Venus, the all-powerful goddess ; 
l^or was the queen of beauty willing ever 
To leave the citadel of Greece to fall 
Beneath the arrows of the unwarlike Persians. 

I even private individuals sometimes vow to Venus, that 
ley succeed in the objects for which they are offering their 
% they will bring her a stated number of courtesans. 
•3. As this custom, then, exists with reference to this 
desB, Xenophon the Corinthian, when going to Olympia, 
ll» games, vowed that he, if he were victorious, would 
ig her some courtesans. And Pindar at first wrote a 
egyric on him, which begins thus :— 

Praising the house which in th' Olympic games 
Has thrice borne off the victory.^ 

; afterwards he composed a scolium' on him, which was 
g at the sacrificial feasts; in the exordium of which he 
OS at once to the courtesans who joined in the sacrifice to 
ins, in the presence of Xenophon, whilie he was sacrificing 
lie goddess himself; on which account he says — 

queen of Cyprus* isle, 

Come to this grove ! 

Lo, Xenophon, succeeding in his aim. 

Brings you a band of willing maidens. 

Dancing on a hundred feet. 

i the opening lines of the song were these : — 

hospitable damsels, fairest train 

Of soft Persuasion, — 

Ornament of the wealthy Corinth, 

Bearing in willing hands the golden drops 

That from the frankincense distil, and flying 



Find. OL 13. 

A iTKoXtbp was a song which went round at banquets, sung to the 
9 by the guests, one after another, said to have been introduced by 
fpwider; but the word is first found in Pind. Fr. Ixxxvii. 9 ; Aristoph. 
b< 532. The name is of uncertain origin : some refer it to the cha^ 
^ of the music, y6fju>s <rKo\t6s, as opposed to yofios tpBios ; others to 
I ^v0/t^s vKoXihsj or amphibrachic rhythm recognised in many scolia ; 
t most, after Dicoearchus and Plutarch, from the irregular zigzag way 
^ent round the table, each guest who sung holding a myrtle-branch, 
H he passed on to any one he chose.*- Lid. & Scott, Or. Lex. in voc 
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To the &ir motlier of the Lotcb, 

Who dwellech in the akj. 

The loTely Venus, — joa do bring to u 

Comfort and hope in danger, thii^ we lu^ 

Hereafter, in the delicate beds of hme. 

Reap the long-wiihed-for frnits of jej. 

Lovely and neeeMarr to all mortal smb. 

And after haying begun in this manner, be prooeeds to saj— 

Bat nov I marrel, aad wait anxiooslj 
To see vfaat will mv mastera say of me^ 
Who thos beein 

My ecoLium with this amatozy preCiee, 
Willing companion of these willing damaels. 

And it is plain here that the poet, while addresaixig the ooop- 

tesans in this war, was in some doubt as to the lig^t in vMik 

it would appear to the Corinthians ; but, trustiDg to his owi 

genius^ he proceeds with the following Terse — 

We teach pnre gold on a well-tiied lyre. 

And Alexis, in his Loving Woman, telk ns that the coorto- 

sans at Corinth celebrate a festiTal of their own, called ApbRH 

disia; where he says — 

The city at Uie time was celebrating 

The Apniodisia of the conrteans : 

This is a different festival from that 

Which the free women solemniae : and then 

It is the custom on those days that all 

The courtesans should feast with us in common. 

34. But at Lacedsemon (as Polemo Periegetes b&jb, in his 
treatise on the Offerings at Lacedaemon,) there is a statue of a 
very celebrated courtesan, named Cottina, who, be teUs m 
consecrated a brazen cow; and Polemo's words are these:— 
'•And the statue of Cottina the courtesan, on account of 
whose celebrity there is still a brothel which is called by bff 
name, near the hill on which the temple of Bacchus stands, 
is a conspicuous object, well known to many of the citi- 
zens. And there is also a Totive offering of hers besides, 
that to Minerva Chalcioecos — a brazen cow, and also the 
before-mentioned image." And the handsome AlAibif>A>a, of ' 
whom one of the comic x>oets said — 

And then the delicate Alcibiades. 

O earth and all the gods ! whom Lacedflbmon 

Desires to catch in his adnlteries, 

though be was beloved by the wife of Agis, used to go ani 
hold his revels at the doors of the courtesans, leaving all the 
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^^lOddsBmoniaB and Athenian women, fie also !^ in love 

With Medontis of Abydoe, from the znere report of her beauty ; 

And sailing to the Hellespont idth Axiochus, viho was a<lover 

of bis on aoooiint of hifi beauty, (^us LysiaB the orator gtates, 

hx his speech against hun,) he allowed Axiochus to share her 

'^rilii him. MoreoTer, Aldbiades used always to -carry about < 

InPTO other oourtesaos wiih hdm in all his expeditioms, namelyJ 

T^amaaaTidra, the mother cff the yosoager Lais, and Theodote;! 

l> J ^oaeo, afber he was dead, he was buried in Melissa, a 

"viliage of Fhiyi^a, a£ber he had been ov^whelmed by the 

tareachery of PhiumabaEus. And we ourselves saw the tomb of 

Akribiades at Melissa, when we west from Synadse to Metro- 

pdis; and at that tomb thene is sacrificed an ox -every year, 

ttfj the command of that most excellent emperor Adrian, who 

sIk) erected im the tomb a rtatue of Aldbiades in Parian 

Txuffble. 

35. And we must aot wonder at peoiple having on some 
fallen in love with others from the mere repent of 
beaaty, when Chares -of Mitylene, in the tenth book of 
flistory of Alexander, says that some people haye even 
in dreams those whom ihey have nev^ beheld before^ 
id Mien in love with them so. And he writes as follows : 
— "Hyfitaspes had a younger brother whose name was Zaria- 
^res: and they were both men of great personal beauty. 
-Aad the story told concerning them by the natives of the 
^^ountry is, that they were the ofispring of Venus and Adonis, 
^ov Hystaspes was sovereign of Media, and of the lower 
^^oontry acQoining it; and Zariadres was sovereign of the 
<xmntry above the Caspian gates as far as the river Tanais. 
Ifow ibe dao^ter of Omartes, the king of the Marathi, a 
tribe dwelling on the other side of the Tanais, was named 
^Watis. And concerning her it is written in the Histories, 
that she in her sleep beheld Zariadres, and fell in love with 
luni; and that the very same thing happened to him with 
wapect to her. And so for a long time they were in love 
^ one another, simply on account of the visioDS which 
tkey had seen in their di-eams. And Odatis was the most 
oeautifal of all the women in Asia ; and Zariadres also was 
very handsome. Accordingly, when Zariadres sent to Omartes 
«nd expressed a desire to marry the damsel, Omartes would 
>tot agree to it, because he was destitute of male oflfepring ; 
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for he ¥ri8hed to give her to one of his own people about lui 
court. And not long afterwords, Omartes having assembled 
all the chief men of his kingdom, and all his friends and 
relations, held a marriage feast, without saying beforehand to 
whom he was going to give his daughter. And as the vine 
went round, her fiither sunmioned Odatis to the banquet, and 
said, in the hearing of all the guests, — ' We, my daubster 
Odatis, are now celebrating your marriage feast ; so now do 
you look around, and siurvey all those who are present, and 
then take a golden goblet and fill it, and give it to the mui 
to whom you like*to be married; for you shall be called hli 
wife.* And she, having looked round upon them all, went 
away weeping, being anxious to see Zariadresi, for she had sent 
him word that her marriage feast was about to be celebrated. 
But he, being encamped on the Tanais, and leaving the armj 
encamped there without being perceived, crossed the linr 
with his charioteer alone ; and going by night in his cbanat, 
passed through the city, having gone about eight hundnd 
stadia without stopping. And when he got near the town is 
which the marriage festival was being celebrated, andleavix^ 
in some place near, his chariot with the charioteer, he vent 
forward by himself, dad in a Scythian robe. And when he 
arrived at the palace, and seeing Odatis standing in firont d 
the sideboard in tears, and filling the goblet very slowly, he 
stood near her and said, ' Odatis, here I am come, as you re- 
quested me to, — I, Zariadres.' And she, perceiving a strangsr) 
and a handsome man, and that he resembled the man w1mh& 
she had beheld in her sleep, being exceedingly rejoiced, gsre 
him the bowL And he, seizing on her, led her away to his 
chariot, and fled away, having Odatis with him. And the 
servants and the handmaidens, knowing their love, said not ft 
word. And when her &ther ordered them to sunamon her, 
they said that they did not know which way she was g(nia 
And the story of this love is often told by the barbarians vho 
dwell in Asia, and is exceedingly admired; and they have 
painted representations of the story in their temples and 
palaces, and also in their private houses. And a great many 
of the princes in those countries give their daughters the 
name of Odatis.*' 

36. Aristotle also, in his Constitution of the Massilian% 
mentions a similar circumstance as having taken place, writing 
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tt&Uows: — ^ The Phocseans in lonia^ having consulted the 
^1 oiBcIe^ founded Marseilles. And Euxenus the Phocsean was 
^-*" OQQnected by ties of hospitality with Nanus; this was the 
^^aine of the king of that country. This Nanus was cele- 
tttatiiig the marriage feast of his daughter, and invited 
£iizenus, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, to the 
ftast And the marriage was to be conducted in this manner : 
— ^After the supper was over the damsel was to come in, and 
to give a goblet full of wine properly mixed to whichever of 
tlxe suitors who were present she chose; and to whomsoever 
filxe gave it, he was to be the bridegroom. And the damsel 
ming in, whether it was by chance or whether it was for 
J other reason, gives the goblet to Euxenus. And the name 
the maiden was Petta. And when the cup had been given 
this way, and her fiither (thinking that she had been directed 
the Deity in her giving of it) had consented that Euxenus 
oald have her, he took her for his wife, and cohabited with 
; nKAnging her name to Aristoxena. And the family which 
descended from that damsel remains in Marseilles to this 
.y, and is known as the Protiadas; for Protis was the name 
r the son of Euxenus and Aristoxena.*' 
37. And did not Themistocles, as Idomeneus relates, harness 
<duuiot full of comiesans and drive with them into the city 
^^3m the market was full ? And the courtesans were Lamia and 
csione and Satyra and Nannium. And was not Themistocles 
^"iTPao lf the son of a courtesan, whose name was Abrotonum? 
Amphicrates relates in his treatise on Illustrious Men — 

Abrotonnm was but a Thraclan woman. 

Bat for the weal of Greece 

She was the mother of the great ThemiBtocIes. 

*yi Neanthes of Cyzicus, in his third and fourth books of 
^J* History of Grecian Afiairs, says that he was the son of 
Titetpe. 

And when Cyrus the yoimger was making bis expedition 

his brotiier, did he not carry with him a courtesan of 

ocaea, who was a very clever and very beautiful woman? 

^i3d Zenophanes says that her name was originally Milto, but 

"^hat it was afterwards changed to Aspasia. And a Milesian 

\;^ Concubine also accompanied him. And did not the great 

Alexander keep Thais about him, who was an Athenian 0010*- 

^*^1 And Clitarchus speaks of her as having been the 
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cause that tke palaoe of PeraepoiliB wa8 burnt -dcnnL lad 
this Thais, after the death of Alexander, imnjOTi^ Ftokof, 
who became the first kiiig of JSIgjpt, and she boee liiffl n^ 
Leontiscas and Lagos, and a daughter named Irene, nvho «■ 
married to £imostas, -die king of SoM, a town of C!ypriu. kd 
the second king of Egypt, Ptolemy PfeHaAetpbns bj imm, 
as Ptolemy Euergetes rdates inihe third book cf Jns Ob» 
mentaries, had a great many mastFesses, — naznely, IMfm, 
who was a native of the country, and vgary b&BBoia&l; ail 
Bilisticha; and, besides them, Agal^oclea, szid Stiatanioc^ iifci 
had a great monument on the sea^ore, laear Ekran; ai 
Myrtinm, and a great many more ^ as he was -a man «eov> 
sively addicted to amatory pLeamrea. And FciykaoM, in iiw 
fourteenth book of his HMory, says that there «ve a gnit 
many statues of a woman named C3iao, wbo wai ku mp- 
bearer, in Alexandria, clothed in a tunic only, snd Ikoldii^ a 
cornucopia in her hand. -*' And are ikot,** says iie, ^tiie fiiMit 
houses called by the names of Myrtium, a&d MaeBU^ nd 
Pothina? and yet Mnesis was only a female flmte-phyer, and 
so was Pothine, and Myrtium was one of the zaoet notodeni 
and common prostitutes in the ■dty." 

Was there not also Agathoclea the ooiurtesan, wftio bad gnat 
power over king Ptolemy Philopator? in £ai8t, was it sot ihe 
who was the ruin of his whole kingdom 1 Aad Enmaeliaf 
the Neapolitan, in the second book of his fiistoiy «f fiiQ- 
nibal, says that Hieronymus, the tyrant of Syraouse, ftfl B 
love with one of the common prostitutes who followed hef 
trade in a brothel, whose name was Pitho, and .macried her, 
and made her queen of Syracuse. 

38. And Timotheus, who was general of the AtJienians? 
with a very high reputation, was tiie son of a eoortesui, » 
ThraoLan by birth, but, except that she was a caurtesan, <^ 
very excellent character ; for when women of this olan df^ 
behave modestly, they are superior to those who give iSoaiX-" 
selves airs on account of their virtue. But Thnotheos iBoaa^ 
on one occasion reproached as bedng the son of a molto ^^ 
that character, said, — " But I am mudi obliged to her, h^^ 
cause it is owing to her that I am the son of Conon." Ai^*^ 
Carystius, in his Historic Commentaries, says that Philetgrc^-^ 
the king of Pergamus, and of all that country which is 
called &e New Province, was the son of a woman 
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fica, who WBs & flute-player and a courtesftn, a Faphlaganian 
lay lirAu And Aruatophon the Qrotor, who in the arohonahij^ 
of Eudides proposed a law, that every one who was not bom 
o£ a woman wiio was a citizen should be accounted a bastard, 
wvas hiniBelf competed, by Calliades the comic poet, of having 
dtfldren by aoonrtesan named Choregis, as the same Carystius 
velatea in the third book of his Commentaries. 

Besides aiU these men, was not Demetrius Pohoivetes evi^ 

dntly in love with Lamia ihe fiute-player, by whom he had 

a dn^ter named Phila? And Polemo, in his treatise on the 

ooloimade eaSed Poocile at Sicyon, says that Lamia was the 

dMOfjatBt of deanor an Athenian, and that she built the 

'befixe-iBentioiied colonnade for the people of Sicyon. Deme- 

trios was also in love with Leaeiia, and- she wbjb also an Athenian 

oovrtesui; and with a great many ether women besides. 

39. And Macdion the comic poet, in his play entitled the 
Chiie, speaks thus : — 

Bat as Lesena was by nature foxm'd 

To giye her lovers most exceeding pleasure, 

And was besides mucb &,voux^d by ^Demetrius, 

They say that Lamia also gratified 

The king ; and when he praised her grace and quickness. 

The damsel answer'd : And besides you can, 

If you do wish, subdue a lioness {?Uawayy. 

But Lamia was always very witty and prompt in repartee, as 
^ was Gnathsena^ whom we shall mention presently. And 
^ Machon writes thus about Lamia : — 

Demetrius the king was once displaying 

Amid his cups a great variety 

Of kinds of perfumes to his Lamia : 

Kow Lamia was a female fiute-player. 

With whom 'tis always said Demetrius 

Was very much in love. But when she scoff'd 

At all his perfumes, and, moreover, treated 

The monarch with exceeding insolence, 

He bade a slave bring some cheap unguent, and 

He rubbed himself with that, and smear'd his fingersy 

And said, " At least smell this, Lamia, 

And see how much this scent does beat all others." 

She laughingly replied : " But know, king, 

That smell does seem to me the worst of alL" 

" But," said Demetrius, " I swear, by the gods. 

That His produced from a right royal nut." 

^0« But Ptolemy the son of Agesarchus, in Lis History of 
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Philopator, giving a list of the mistresses of the diflforent 
kings, says — " Plulip the Macedonian promoted Philinna, tin 
dancing woman, by -whom he had AridsBus, who was Mc^ of 
Macedonia after Alexander. And Demetrins Poliorcetes, be* 
sides the women who have aheady been mentioned, had a 
mistress named Mania ; and Antigonus had one nam^ Demo, 
by whom he had a son named Alcyoneus ; and Seleucus the 
younger had two, whose names were Mysta and Nysa." But 
Heraclides Lenebus, in the thirty-sixth book of his Histoij, 
says that Demo was the mistress of Demetrius; and thatius 
&ther Antigonus was also in love with her : and that he put 
to death Oxythemis as having sinned a good deal with Deme- 
trius; and he also put to the torture and executed the maid- 
servants of Demo. 

41. But concerning the name of Mania, which we 
just mentioned, the same Machon says this : — 

Some one perhaps of those vho hear this now. 

May fairly wonder how it came to pass 

That an Athenian woman had a name. 

Or e'en a nickname, such as Mania. 

For 'tis disgraceful for a woman thus 

To bear a Phrygian name ; she being, too, 

A courtesan from the very heart of Greece. 

And how came she to sink the city of Athens, 

By which all other nations are much sway'd ? 

The fact is that her name from early childhood 

Was this— Melitta. And as she grew up 

A trifle shorter than her playfellows, 

But with a sweet voice and engaging manners. 

And with such beauty and excellence of face 

As made a deep impression upon all men, 

She 'd many lovers, foreigners and citizens. 

So that when any conversation 

Arose about this woman, each man said, 

The fair Melitta was his madness {futyla). Aye, 

And she herself contributed to this name ; 

For when she jested she would oft repeat 

This word fmyla ; and when in sport she blamed 

Or praised any one, she would bring in, 

In either sentence, this word fmy(a. 

So some one of her lovers, dwelling on 

The word, appears to have nicknamed the girl 

Mania ; and this extra name prevailed 

More than her real one. It seems, besides, 

That Mania was afflicted with the stone. 
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. And that Manitt was also excellent iii witty lepi 
ion tells TiH in these Terses about her, — 

Thera vaa a rictor in the paoctatium, 
Kuned LeantiecuB, who loved Mania, 
And kepi her wilh him as his lawful wife ; 
But findiDg nrterwarda that ibe did ptay 
Tba harlot with Antenar, vaa indigniuit : 
But alie repliad, — "Mj darling, never mind; 
I oqIj wanted just to feci and prove, 
In a single night, heir great the strength might be 
Of two BQeh nthlcLee, vlctora at Olympia." 

The; eay again tbat Uanla onee was ask'd, 
By King Demetrius, for a, perfect sight 
Of all her beautiea ; and she, in retuni, 
Demanded that he should grsot her a favour. 
Wbon he agreed, ehe turned her hsch, and said, — 
" O eon of Agamemnon, now the Gods 
Oranl you to Bee what you so long have wish'd for.~ ' 

Oa one occasion, too, a foreigner, 
TVho a deserter was believed to be, 
Had eome by cbanee to Athens ; and he sent 
For Mania, and gare her all she ssk'd. 
It bappen'd that ho had proonied for supper 
Some of tboao tablc-jcBtera. common buffoons, 
Who always raiec a laugh to please tlieir fueders; 
And wishing to appear a witty mau, 
Used to politest conversatioD, 
While Mania waa sporting gmeefully, 
As was her wont, and often rising up 
To reach a dish of hare, he tried to raise 
A Joke upoD her, and tbu? spoke, — " My friends. 
Tell me, 1 pray you by the Gods, wliat animal 
You think runs fastest o'er the mountain-topsi" 
'*Why, my love, a deserter," answer'd Mania, 

Another lime, when Mania came to see him. 
She laugh'd at the deserter, telling him, 
That once in battle he had loat his shield. 
But this brave soldier, looking eomewbat fierce. 
Sent her away. And as ebe waa departing, 
She said, " My love, don't be ao much annoy'd ; 
For 'twas not you. who, when you ran away, 
Did lose that shield, hut he who lent it you." 

Another lime ibey say a roan who was_— _ 
A thorough profligate, did entertsiti \ 

Moiua al supper; and when he question'd herj 
"Do you like being op or down Ihe besl!" 
She laugh'd, and wd, " I'd rather be up, my friend, 
For I'm afraid, lest, if I lay me down. 
You'd bita my plaited hair from off my head." 

- licie are tho aeeond and third hnea of the Klcctra of Sophoclca. 
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43u But Madion bia also oolleofced the witty aikji 

oUier courtesans too; and. it idH not. be nafwaaenfl 

enumerate some of them saw. Aceordin^j h» mc 

Gnathsena thus : — 

Diphilns <HiGe was drmlmig with G&stlnena. 
Said he, " Tour cap is somewhat cold; Chucthmia^" 
And she repUed, ***Tis no grest w under, Dfplk3ii% 
for we take care to pot some of your Flays in it.* 

Diphilns was once myited to a banqiiBt 
At Mr 6nath«na's honse, as men do tmj^ 
On the holy ditiy of YeniD* ftstival — 
(He being a man above her other lovers 
Beloved by her, though she conceal'd her flam^ 
He came accordingly, and brought witii him 
Two jars of Chian wine, and fbnr, qnite fbll. 
Of wine from Thaaos ; perfumes, too, and crowns; 
Sweetmeats and venison ; fillets for the head ; 
Fish, and a cook, and a female flute-player. 
In the meantime a Syrian friend of hers 
Sent her some snow, and one saperdes ; she 
Being ashamed lest any one should hear 
She had received such gifla^ and, above all men. 
Fearing lest Diphilns i&ouki get at them. 
And show her up in one of his Comedies^ 
She bade a slave to cany off at once 
The salt fish to tiie moi who wanted salt. 
As every one did know; the snow she told him 
To mix with the wine unseen hj any one.' 
And then she bade the boy to ful the cup 
With ten full <^thi of wine, and bear it 
At once to Diphilus. He eagerly 
Beceived the cup, and drain'd it to the bottom. 
And, marvelling at the delicious coolness, 
Said — " By Minerva, and by all the gods, # 

You must, Gnathsena, be alibw'd by all 
To have a most delidously cool well." 
"Yes," said she, "for we carefully put in. 
From day to day, the prologues of your plays." 
A slave who had been flogged, whose back was mark'c 
\. With heavy weals, was once, as it fell out, 

/ '^ Reposing with Gnathnna : — ^then, as she 

EgUuatced him, she found out how rough sU over 
His h&ci did f^l. " Oh wretched man," said she, 
" In what engagement did you get these wounds 1 " 
He in a few words answered her, and said, 
" That when a boy, once playing with his playmates. 
He'd fidlen backwards into the fire- by acddent." 
" Well," said she, ** if you were so wanton tiien, 

-^ You well deserved to be flogg*d, my friend." 
Gaathnna onca was sapping with Dezithea» 
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Who waft a courtesan as veil as sbe ; 
And when Dexithea put aside with eaze 
SmjAy $11 the daintiest monelB for her mother,. 
She said, '* I swear by Biaa, had I known 
How yoa went on, Dexithea^ I would rather 
Have gone to sapper with, jour mothn than yon.' 

When this Gnathsna was adyaoAed in yeara^ 
Hastening/as all might see, towards the graTo, 
They say she onee went out into the market. 
And look'd at all the fish^ and a^'d the price 
Of every article she saw. And seeing 
A handaome butcher standing at his stall, * 
Just in the flow«! of youth,, — ** Oh^ in Qod*s name. 
Tell me, my youth, what is jour pace {-na £rn}s) to-day ? " 
He laugh'd, and said^ " Why, if I stoop, three obola." 
" But who," said she, " did give you leave, you wretch. 
To use your Garian weights in Attica ) " 

StnUodes once made all his friends a present 
Of kids and aheil-fish greatly salted, seeming 
VCo ha«tt dressed them eanlolly-, so that his Mends 
Should the next moming be o'erwhelm'd with thint, 
^nd thus protract their drinking, so that he 
Idight draw from them some ample contributions, 
^erefore Gaathsna said to one of her loven^ 
Seeing him waveriag about his offisrings, 
*' After the kids ^ Stnaiodes brings a storm." 

Qnathsena, seeing once a thin young man. 
Of black compl^on^ lean as any scarecrow, 
^Seeking with oil, and shorter than his fellows, 
Called him in jert Adcmis. When the youth 
.Answer'd her in a rude and violent manner,. 
She looking on her danghter who was with her^ 
Said, '' Ah 1 it serves me right for my mistak e/* _ 

Th^ say t^ one fine day a youth from Pontosj 
Was sleeping with Gnathsna, and at mom / 

'Se ask*d her to diisplay her beauties to him. / 
But she replied, ** Yon have no time, for now / 
It is the hour to drive the pigs to feed." ^ 

[e also mentions the following sayings of Gnathsenium, 

the grand-daughter of Gnathsena : — 

It happened once that a very aged satrap. 
Full ninety years of age, had come to Athens, 
And on the feast of Saturn he beheld 
Gnathsenium with Gnathsena going oat 
From a fa-ir templo sacred to Aphrodite, 
And noticing her form and giace of motion, 

^^ Kids was a constellation rising about the beginning of October, 
apposed by the ancients to bring storms. Theocritus says — 

xScrav i<f> iempiots ipl<pois y6ros iyph Stcfiiq; 

Kufuira. — vii. 63. 
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He jnflt inquired "How much she ask'd a night ) " 

Gnathsena, looking on his purple robe. 

And princely bodyguard, said, "A thousand dradmue.* 

He, as if smitten with a mortal wound. 

Said, " I perceive, because of all these soldiers^ 

Tou look upon me as a captured enemy ; 

But take five minse, and agree with me. 

And let them get a bed prepared for ns." 

She, as the satrap seem'd a witty man, 

Beceiyed his terms, and said, ** Qive what yon like, 

O father, for I know most certainly, 

You'll give my daughter twice as much at nighi." 

There was at Athens once a handsome smith. 
When she, Qnath»nium, had almost abandoned 
Her trade, and would no longer common be. 
Moved by the love of the actor Andronicus ; 
(But at this moment he was gone away. 
After she'd brought him a nude child;) this smith 
Then long besought the &ir Qnathaenium 
To fix her price ; and though she long refused. 
By long entreaty and liberality. 
At last he won her over to consent. 
But being but a rude and ill-bred clown, 
He, one day sitting with some friends of his 
In a leather-cutter's shop, began to talk 
About Gnathaenium to divert their leisure, 
Narr ating all th eir fond love passages. 
StrrgfCSrlEisr iyhun Andiomuus v temxr- 
From Corinth back again, and heard the news. 
He bitterly reproach'd her, and at supper 
\ He said, with just complaint, unto Gnathsdninm, 
1 That she had never granted him such liberties 
As this flogg'd slave had had allow'd to him. 
And then they say Gnathsenium thus replied : 
That she was her own mistress, and the smith 
Was 80 begrimed with soot and dirt that she 
Had no more than she could help to do with him. 

One day they say Gnathsenium, at supper. 
Would not kiss Andronicus when he wish'd. 
Though she had done so every day before ; 
But she was angry that he gave her nothing. 
Said he, on this, " Gnathaena, don't you see 
How haughtily your daughter's treating me I" 
And she, indignant, said, " Tou wretched girl, 
Take him and kiss him if he wishes it." 
But she replied, *' Why should I kiss him, mother. 
Who does no good to any one in the house. 
But seeks to have his Argos all for nothing 1" 

Once, on a day of festival, Gnathaenium 
Went down to the Piraeus to a lover, 
Who was a foreign merchant, riding cheaply 
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On a poor xnul^ and having after her 
Three donkeys, three maidservants, and one natse. 
'i*hen, at a narrow spot in the road, they met 
One of those knavish wrestlers, men who sell 
Their battles, always taking care to lose them ; 
^nd as he could not pass by easily, 
Being crowded up, he cried — ** You wretched man,- 
You donkey-driver, if you get not quickly 
Out of my way, I will upset these women, 
^nd all the donkeys and the mule to boot." 
Sat quick Gnathsenium said, ** My friend, I pray you» 
X>oo,*t be 80 valiant now, when you have never 
_ XDone any feat of spirit or strength before.** 

^* And afterwards;^ Machon gives us the following aneo- 
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They say that Lais the Corinthian^ 
Once when she saw Euripides in a garden, 
Yielding a tablet and a pen attach'd to it, 
<^ried out to him, " Now, answer me, my poet, 
"VVhat was your meaning when you wrote in your play, 
* Away, you shameless doer]*" And Euripides, 
-Amazed, and wondering at her audacity, 
^^aid, "Why, you seem to me to be yourself 

L shameless doer.** And she, laughing, answered, ^ 
How shameless, if my partners do not think so ? " Y 
GlyceHtmi once receivednrh)iii fiome lover 
new Corihthian cloak with purple sleeves, 
^And gave it to a fuller. Afterwards, 
"^^hen she thought he*d had time enough to clean it, 
^^he sent her inaidservant to fetch it back, 
^oriving her money, that she might pay for it. 
^But, said the fuller, " You must bring me first 
Tf hree measures full of oil, for want of that 
^ s what has hindered me from finishing." 
^he maid went back and told her mistress all. 
•" * Wretch that I am ! ** Glycerium said, " for he 
^s going to fry my cloak like any herring.'* 
Demophoon once, the friend of Sophocles, 
^VThile a young man, fell furiously in love 
^Vith Nico, called the Goat, though she was old : 
^nd she had eam*d this name of Goat, because 
"^he quite devpur'd once a mighty friend of hers, 
Earned Thallus,* when he came to Attica. 
?o buy some Chelidonian figs, and also 
To export some honey from th* Hymettian hill, 
And it is said this woman was fair to view. 
And when Demophoon tried to win her over, 
•' A pretty thing," said she, " that all you get 
"From me you may present to Sophocles." 

.,,,^ * ed\\os means "a young twig." 

*^^^^VOL. III. 3 
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Callisto once, who im nicknamed tlia Bow., 
Was fiercely qnarreUing with her own moUier, 
Who also was nicknamed the Crow. Qnathiuia 
Appeased the quarrel, and whenlusk'd the oaose of it^ 
Said, "What else oonld it be, bnt that one Crow 
Was finding fiiolt with the blackness of the other}* 

Men say that Hippe once, the oonrtesan. 
Had a lover named Theodotus, a man 
Who at the time was prefect of the granaries 
And she on one occasion late in th' eyening 
Came to a banquet of King Ptolemy, 
And she'd been often used to drink with him 
So» as she now was very late, she said, 
"Tm very thirsty, papa Ptolemy, 
So let the cup-bearer poor me four gills 
Into a larger cup." The king replied, 
'' You must have it in a platter, for you seem 
Already, Hippe,* to have had plenty of hay.** 

A man named Morichus was courting Phryne^ 
The Thespian damsel. And, as she required 
A mina, " 'Tis a mighty sum," said Morichus, 
" Did you not yesteraay charge a foreigner 
Two little pieces of gold 1 " " Wait till I want you,** 
Said she, ** and I wiU take the same from you." 

*Tis said that Nico, who was call'd the Goat, 
Once when a man named Pytho had deserted her. 
And taken up with the great fat Euardi^ 
But after a time did send again for her. 
Said to the slave who came to fetch her, ''Now 
That Pytho is well sated with his swine, 
Does he desire to return to a goatl" 

46. Up to this point we have been recapitulating 
things mentioned by Macho. For our beautiM Athens 
produced such a number of courtesans (of whom I wil 
you as many anecdotes as I can) as no other populous 
ever produced. At all events, Arigt epfaanes the Byzaj 
counted up a h undred an d..thiyf^^vfl^ smA ApnilAdnl 

still greater number; and Gorgias enumerated still i 
saying that^ among a great many more^ these eminent 
had been omitted by Aristophanes — ^namely, one who 
sumamed Paroinos, and Lampyris, and Euphrosyne: 
this last was the daughter of a fuller. And, besides i 
he has omitted Megisto, Agallis, Thaumarium, Theodea 
she was nicknamed the Crow), Lensetocystos, Astra^ 
thaena, and her grand-daughter Gnathsenium, and Sige 
Synoris (who was nicknamed the .Candle), and Euclea 
^ There is a pun here on her name^— ^Itti} meaning a mam 
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^^ymsea, and Thryallis, and ChimsBra, and Lampas. But 

ftphilus the comic poet was Tiolently in love with 6na- 

^basD&j (as has been already stated, and as Lyncens the Samian 

i^tes in his Commentaries;) and so once, when on the 

stage he had acted yery badly, and was turned out {^pfievo^) 

of the theatre;, and, for all that, came to Gnathsena as if 

nothiDg had happened ; and when he, after he had arrived, 

begged Gnathsena to wash his feet, " Why do you want that ?" 

aaid ahe; "were you not carried (^p/ia/os) hither]" And 

OnatlMDna was very ready with her repartees. And there 

Were other courtesans who had a great opinion of themselves, 

pgyteg pgtteiit ion'to educallOnrand spending a part of their 

tixne mi lites^Ctnw; so that they were very ready with their 

njoindere and replies. 

Accordingly, when on one occasion Stilpo, at a banquet, 
"WB8 accusing Glycera of seducing the yoimg men of the city, 
fyB Safcyrus mentions in his lives,) Glycera took him up and 
■aid, "You and I are accused of the same thing, Stilpo; 
for they say that you corrupt all who come to you, by teach- 
ing them profitless and amorous sophistries; and they accuse i 
iJtie of the same thing : for if people waste their time, and are I 
'^ted ill, it makes no drflference whether they are living • 
^tL ^^phUosopher or with a liarlot." For, according to 
Agathon, ^ '^ 

It does not follow, because a woman's body 

Is void of strengtJi, that her mind, too, is we&k. 

^7. And Lynoeus has recorded many repartees of Gna- 
*•»». There was a parasite who used to live upon an old 
•wnan, and kept himself in very good condition; and Gna- 
jlwa, seeing hnn, said, " My young friend, you appear to be 
^yfffj good case." "What then do you think," said he, 
*tto I should be if I slept by myself ?" " Why, I think you 
*wild starve," said she. Once, when Pausanius, who was 
•"Jcknamed Laccus,^ was dancing, he fell into a cask. " Tho 
^tttf," says Gnathsena, " has fallen into the cask." On one 
***8ion, some one put a very little wine into a wine-cooler, 
y^ said that it was sixteen years old. " It is very little of 
^age," said she, " to be as old as that." Once at a drinking 
pMty, some young men were fighting about her, and beating 
Qoe another, and she said to the one who was worsted, " Be of 

^ Adiacos, a cistern; a cellar. 
3o2 
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good cheer, my boy; fnr it is not a contest to bo decided it/ 
crowna, but by guineas." There was a man who once gave 
her daughter a mina, and never brought her anything more, 
though he came ia see her very often. " Do you think, mj 
boy," said she, " that now you Lave once paid your rara, 
you are to oome here for ei-er, as if you were going to Hippo- 
HiachuB t!ie traiuerl" On one occasion, when Phryne saidlo 
jier, irith some bitterness, " What would become of you if 
yon had the stone 1" " I would give it to you," said she, "to 
sharpen your wit upon." For it was said that Gnathrena wiB 
liable to the stone, while the other certainly wanted it u 
Gnathfena hinted. On one occasion, some men were drinking 
in her house, and were eating some lentils dressed with 
onions {^oXfimjuiKi]) ; as the maidservant waa clearing tli 
table, and putting some of the lentils in her bosom (Hokrai), 
Gnathsena said, "She is thinking of making some KoXiro^ioj." 
Once, when Andronicua the tragedian had been acting bta 
part in the representation of the 'Epigoni with great applnnse, 
and waa coming to a drinking party at her Iiouae, and seut* 
boy forward to bid her make preparation to receive iiB, bIi» 
aaid — 

" cnteed boy, what word ia tliis you've spoken ) ■" 
And once, when a chattering fellow was relating that lie wM 
just come from the Hellespont, " Why, then," said she, "Hi 
you not go to the first city in that country 1 " and when he 
iisked what city, " To Sigeuni," ' said she. Once, when a nan 
came to Bee her, and saw some eggs on a disb, and said, " ArB 
these raw, Gnathtena, or boiled 1 " " They are made of baa 
my boy," said she. On one occasion, when Chserepbon csmo 
to sup with her without an invitation, Gnathfena pledge* 
him in a cup of wine. " Take it," said she, " you proud ^'^ 
low." And he said, "I proudl" "Who can be mors soi^ 
said she, "when you come without even being invited ^ 
And Nico, who was nicknamed the Goat (aa Lynceua tells 
lis), once when she met a parasite, who waa very thin in ooii' 
sequence of a long sickness, said to him, " How lean yo*- 
are," " No wonder," says he ; " for what do you think is *• 
that I have had to eat these three days!" "Why, a leathe 
bottle," says she, " or perhaps your shoes," 

4S. There was a courtesan named Metanira; and whe 
' Tbls ia a pun on tbe EimiUrlty of the name tl-ycmr to «-ir<), silent 
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Bemodes the parasite, "who was nicknamed Lagjmion, fell down 
in a lot of whitewash, she said, '^Yes, for you have devoted 
jOQiBelf to a place where there are pebbles.*' And when he 
tfnag upon a couch which was near him, *' Take care," said 
ihe^ **lest you get upset." These sayings are recorded by 
H^esander. And Aristodemus, in the second book of his 
La^^ble Records, says that Gnathsena was hired by two 
moi, a soldier and a branded slave ; and so when the soldier, 
in his rude manner, called her a jBi^gro, " How can I beso ?" 
aid she ; ''is it because two rivers, Lycus and Eleutherus, 
&Uinto me?" On one occasion, when some poor lovers of 
tiie daughter of Gnathsena came to feast at her house, and 
ttireatened to throw it down, saying that they had brought 
iptdes and mattocks on purpose; " But," said GnathaQua, " if 
pa had those implements, you should have pawned them, 
tnd brought some money with you." And Gnathssna was 
idiays very neat and witty in all she said; and she eveu 
nmpiled a code of laws for banquets, according to which 
loren were to be admitted to her and to her daughters, in 
imitation of the philosophers, who had drawn up similar 
docnments. And Callimachus has recorded this code of hers 
in the third Catalogue of Laws which he has given; and he 
las quoted the first words of it as follows : — " This law has 
km compiled, being fair and equitable ; and it is written in 
three hundred and twenty-three verses." 

49, But a slave who had been flogged hired Callistium, 
ih> was nicknamed Poor Helen ; and as it was summer, and 
kwas lying down naked, she, seeing the marks of the whip, 
■id, "Where did you get this, you unhappy maul" and he 
•id, ''Some broth was spilt over me when I was a boy." 
And she said, " It must have been made of neats'-leather." 
And once, when Menander the poet had failed with one of his 
plays, and came to her house, Glycera brought him some 
Jailk, and recommended him to drink it. But ho said he 
^ould rather not, for there was some ypavs* on it. But she 
Kplied, " Blow it away, and take what there is beneath." 

Thais said once to a boastftd lover of hers, who had bor- 
rowed some goblets fi:om a great many people, and said that 
^ meant to break them up, and make others of them, " You 
^ destroy what belongs to each private person." Leontium 
^ once sitting at table with a lover of hers, when Glycera 
TpoDs means both an old woman, and the scum on boiled milk. 
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came in to sapper; and as the man began to pay mom afttn- 
tion to Gljoera, Leontium was much annoyed : and pnaenii^ 
when her Mend turned round, and asked her what she itf 
vexed at, she said, '^'H varffxi^ pains ma** 

A lover of hers once sent his seal to Laia the CansdSimi 
and desired her to come to him; but she said, ''loumot 
come ; it is only day.*' Thais was one day going to a loiv 
of hers, who smelt 4^e a goat ; and when some one asked htf 
whither she was going, ^e said — 

To dwell with iBgens,' great Pandion's son. 

Phryno, too, was once sapping with a man of the ayna 
description, and, lifting up the hide of a pig^ she said, "JMa 
it, and cat' it.** And once, when one of her friends seot ksr 
some wine, which was very good, but the quantity was smiD; 
and when he told her that it was ten years old ; ^ It ii voj 
little of its age,*' said she. And once, when the qnestioii m 
asked at a certain banquet, why it is that crowns are himgiip 
about banqueting-rooms, ^e said, *' Because they delight iiiB 
mind."* And once, when a slave, who had been flogged, urn 
giving himself airs as a young man towards her^ and myag 
that he had been often entangled, she pretended to look vatdl 
and when he asked her the reason, *' I am jealous of yen, 
said she, " because you have been so often smitten."* (host 
very covetous lover of hers was coaxing her, and saying to 
her, " You are the Venus of Praxiteles ;" " And you," aid 
she, " are the Cupid of Phidias." • 

50. And as I am aware that some of those men who have 
been involved in the administration of afi&drs of state hate 
mentioned courtesans, either accusing or excusii^ them, I 
X will enumerate some instances of those who have done sa 
\For Demosthenes, in his speech against Androtion, mentiooB 
ySinope and Phanostrate; and respecting Sinope, HerodiflOB 
the pupil of Crates says, in the sixth book of his treatise oa 
People mentioned in the Comic Poets, that she was called 
Abydus, because she was an old woman. And Antiphaues 

^ 'T(rT4pa means both " the womb," and " the new comer." 
' Panning on the similarity of the name At7€vs to at(, a goat 
s Punning on the similarity of KoraTpdyVf to eat, and rpSyos, a goiL 
* The Greek word is ifa;xa7fl»7ov0-<, which might perhaps also metato 
bring coolness, from ^x^^f coolness. 

• * The'young man says voWats avfnrhrKtx^^ {yvycu^i 8cil.),bntPrliyW 
chooses to suppose that he meant to say voWcus vXiryous, blows. 
^ This is a pun on ihe namo '^€iUaSf as if from ^6(8», to be stingy. 
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wtniicm her in Ins Arcadian, and in his Gardener, and in 
Us Sempstress, and in his Female Fisher, and in his Neottis. 
iod Alods mentions her in his Cleobuline, and Callicrates 
qmki of her in his Moschion; and concerning Fhanostrate^ 
^oUodanis, in his treatise on the Courtesans at Athens, says 
w she was called Phtheiropyle, because she used to stand at 
liie door (iruXi}) and hunt for lice (<^^€t/)cs). 

And in his oration against Aristagoras, Hyperides says — 
*ind again you have named, in the same manner, the 
nmnals called aphyse." Now, aphyss, besides meaning ancho- 
vkfl) was also a nickname for some courtesans; coilcem!lg 
ihmn the before-mentioned Apollodorus says — '^ Stagonium 
tad Amphis were two sisters, and they were called Aphyae, 
because they were wj^i^g, and t^in, and had la^eeyes." And 
Aatzphanes, in his book on X!Suitesans, says that Nicostratis 
m called Aphya for the same reason. And the same Hy- 
prides, in his speech against Mantitheus, who was being 
pKCOted for an assault, speaks in the following manner 
ivpecting Glycera — ** Bringing with him Glycera the daugh- 
ter of Thalassis in a pair-horse chariot." But it is uncertain 
idiether this is the same Glycera who was tke mistress of 
Arpalus; concerning whom Theopompus speaks in his 
Ireatiae on the Chian Epistle, saying that after the death of 
l^^onica, Harpalus sent for Glycera to come to him from 
Athens; and when she came, she lived in the palace which is at 
ftreos, and was honoured with royal honours by the populace, 
ttdwas called queen; and an edict was issued, forbidding any 
<W to present Harpalus with a crown, without at the same 
^ presenting Glycera with another. And at Ehossus, he 
lent BO &r as to erect a brazen statue of her by the side of 
JU8 own statue. And Clitarchus has given the same account 
^ his History of Alexander. But the author of Agen, a 
^tyric drama, (whoever he was, whether it was Python of 
^tana, or king Alexander himself,) says — 

And now they say that Harpalus has sent them 
trnnumber*d sacks of corn, no fewer than 
Those sent by Agen, and is made a citizen : 
But this was Glycera's com, and it may be 
Huin to them, and not a harlot's earnest. 

«^1. And Lysias, in his oration against Lais, if, indeed, the 

^6cli is a genuine one, mentions these circumstances — 

"Philyra abandoned the trade of a harlot when she was 
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still quite young ; and so did Scione, and Hippaphesis, ani 

Theoclea, and Psamathc, and Lagisca^ and Anthe&*' Bat . 

perhaps, instead of Anthea, we ought to read Antea. For 

I do not find any mention made by any one of a haiki 

named Anthea. But there is a whole play named afiber Axite% 

by either Eunicus or Philyllius. And the author (tftfas 

oration against Nesera, whoever he was, also mentions hau 

But in the oration against Philonides, who was being pAm- 

cuted for an assault, Lysias, if at least it is a genuine speedt 

of his, mentions also a courtesan called Nais. And in lik 

speech against Medon, for perjury, lie mentions one by tbt | 

name of Anticyra; but this was only a nickname given tot 

woman, whose real name was Hoia, as Antiphanes infonkiB v 

in his treatise on Courtesans, where he says that she mi 

called Anticyra,^ because she was in the habit of driiJdq^ ><; 

with men who were crazy and mad; or eke because she mt 

at one time the mistress of Nicostratus the physician, and he, 

when he died, left her a great quantity of hellebore, wd 

nothing else. Lycurgus, also, in his oration against LdOcaAa, 

mentions a courtesan named Irenis, as being the mistresB of 

Leocrates. And Hyperides mentions Nico in his oratioB 

against Patrocles. And we have already mentioned thatdifl 

used to be nicknamed the Goat, because she had ruined 

ThaJlus the innkeeper. And that the goats are very fond of 

the young shoots of the olive (OoXXol), on which account the 

animal is never allowed to approach the Acropolis, and » 

also never sacrificed to Minerva, is a fact which we shall 

dilate upon hereafter. But Sophocles, in his play called 

The Shepherds, mentions that this animal does browse upon 

the young shoots, speaking as follows — 

For early in the morning, ere a man 
Of all the folks about the stable saw me. 
As 1 was bringing to the goat a tballus 
Fresh pluck'd, I saw the army marching on 
By the projecting headland. 

Alexis also mentions Nannium, in his Tarentinesf, thus— 
But Nannium is mad for love of Bacchus, — 



> Anticyra was the name of three islands celebrated as prodacing* 
great quantity of hellebore. Horace, speaking of a madman, says : 

Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nunquam 
Tonsori Licino commiserit. — A. P. 300. 
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jesting upon her as addicted to intoxication. And Menander, 
in his Mae Hercules, saysT— 

Did he not try to wheedle Nannium ? 
And Antiphanes, in his treatise on Courtesans, says — " Nan- 
nimn was' nicknamed the Proscenium, because she had a 
beautiful &ce, and used to wear very costly garments em- 
broidered with gold, but when she was undressed she was a 
very bod figure. And Corone was Nannium's daughter, and 
she was nicknamed Tethe, from her exceedingly debauched 
habits." Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, also 
speaks of a female flute-player named Nemeas. And we 
icay wonder how it was that the Athenians permitted a 
c<nutesan to have such a name, which was that of a most 
honourable and solemn festival. For not only those who 
prostituted themselves, but all other slaves also were for- 
l>idden to take such names as that, as Polemo tells us, in his 
tieatise on the Acropolis. 

52. The same Hyperides also mentions my Ocimum, as 
you call her, Cynulcus, in his second oration against 
Aiistagoras, speaking thus—" As Lais, who appears to have 
^5«en superior in beauty to any woman who had ever been 
seen, and Ocimum, and Metanira." And Nicostratus, a poet 
of the middle comedy, mentions her also in his Pandrosus, 
"where he says ^ 

Then go the same way to Aerope, 

And bid her send some clothes immediately. 

And brazen vessels, to fair Ocimum. 

^d Menander, in his comedy called The Flatterer, gives the 

foUowing catalogue of courtesans — 

. Chiysis, Corone, Ischas, and Anticyra, 
And the most beautiful Nannarium, — 
. All these you had. 

•^oa Philetserus, in his Female Hunter, says — 
la not Cercope now extremely old, 
Three thousand years at least ? and is not Telesis, 
Diopithes' ugly daughter, three times that 1 
And as for old Theolyte, no man 
Alive can tell the date when she was born. 
Then did not Lais persevere in her trade 
Till the last day of her life? and Isthmias, 
-JbLeaera too, and Phila, grew quite rotten. ' 

I need not mention all the Cossyphse, 
Galcnoe, and Coronoa ; nor will I 
Say aught of Nais, as her teeth arc goae, ^ ' 
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And Theophilus, vn his Amateur of the Flute^ says— > j 

Lest he should tt ith disastrous shipwreck fiUl 

Into Meconis, IaIs, or Siaymbrion, 

Or Barathrum, or Thallusa, or any other 

With whom the panders bait their nets for yonths, 

Nannium, or Malthace. 

53. Now when Myrtilus had tittered all this with exiiema 
volubility, he added : — May no such disaster be&l you, 
philosophers, who even before the rise of the sect oaned 
Voluptuaries, yourselves broke down the wall of pleasoze, la 
Eiat^^ithenes somewhere or other expresses it And indeed 
I have now quoted enough of the smart sayings of tb^ 
courtesans, and I will pass on to another topic, ijid finit of 
all, I will speak of that most devoted lover of truth, Epiflo- 
rus, who, never having been initiated into the encyclic seotf 
of learning, used to say that those were well off who applied 
themselves to philosophy in the same way in which he did 
himself; and these were his words — " I praise and congrato- 
late you, my young man, because you have come over to the 
study of philosophy unimbued with any system." On wtoi 1 
account Timon styles him — | 

The most unlettered schoolmaster alive. ; 

Now, had not this very Epicurus LoQStium for hia m* • 
tress, her, I mean, who was so celebrated a& a courteBtfi^ 
But she did not cease to live as a prostitute when she began 
to learn philosophy, but still prostituted herself to the 
whole sect of Epicureans in the gardens, and to Epicuroa 
himself, in the most open manner ; so that this great philo- 
sopher was exceedingly fond of her, though he mentions thi^ 
"feet in his epistles to Hermarchus. 

* 64:, But as for Lais of Hyccara — (and Hyccara is a city i^^ • 
Sicily, from which place she came to Corinth, having beett 
made a prisoner of war, as Polemo relates in iiie sixth boolt 
of his History, addressed to Timseus: and Aristippus vaj 
one of her lovers, and so was Demosthenes the orator, aftO- j 
Diogenes the Cynic : and it was also said that the Venu^> 
which is at Corinth, and is called Melsenis, appeared to her i^ 
a dream, intimating to her by such an appearance that ^^ 
would be courted by many lovers of great wealth ;) — Lais, *- 
say, is mentioned by Hyperides, in the second of his speech0^ 
against Aristagoras. And Apelles the painter, having see^ 
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lis while she was still a maiden, drawing water at the 
untain Pirene, and marvelling at her beauty, took her with 
im on one occasion to a banquet of his friends. And when 
is companions laughed at him because he had brought a 
oaiden with him to the party, instead of a courtesan, he said 
-«Do not wonder, for I will show you that she is quite 
)eKitiful enough for future enjoyment within three years.'* 
bd a prediction of this sort was made by Socrates also, 
nupecting Theodote the Athenian, as Xenophon tells us in 
til Memorabilia, for he used to say — " That she was very 
benrtafiil, and had a bosom finely shaped beyond all descrip- 
tion And let us," said he, "go and see the woman; fori 
peo^ cannot judge of beauty by hearsay." But Lais was 
10 beautiful, that painters used to come to her to copy 
Her bosom and her breasts. And Lais was a rival of Kiryne, 
and had an immense number of lovers, never caring whether 
tijey were rich or poor, and never treating them with any 
ioBolence. 

55. And Aristippus every year used to spend whole days 
with ber in -^gina, at the festival of Neptime. And once, 
^ing reproached i3y his servant, who said to him — " You 
give her such large sums of money, but she admits Diogenes 
^ Cynic for nothing j" he answered, "I give Lais a great 
^ that I myself may enjoy her, and not that no one else 
ttttiy." And when Diogenes said, " Since you, Aristippus, 
*wabit with a common prostitute, either, therefore, become 
* Cynic yourself, as I am, or else abandon her ;" Aristippus 
•DBwered him — "Does it appear to you, Diogenes, an 
•bsurd thing to live in a house where other men have lived 
Wore you V " Not at all," said he. " Well, then, docs it 
•Ppear to you absurd to sail in a ship in which other men 
^ve Bailed before you 1 " " By no means," said he. " Well, 
?^eii," replied Aristippus, " it is not a bit more absurd to be 
^ love with a woman with whom many men have been in 
love already." 

And Nymphodorus the Syracusan, in his treatise on the 
"eople who have been admired and eminent in Sicily, says 
"^*t Lais was a native of Hyccara, which he describes as a 
JJong fortress in Sicily. But Strattis, in his play entitled 
y^ Macedonians or Pausanias, says that she was a Corinthian, 
^ the following lines — 
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A, Whero do these damsels come from, and who ure they? 
J?. At present they are come from Megara, 

But they by birth are all Corinthians : 

This one is Lais, who is so well known. 

And Timseus, in the thirteenth book of his History, says b3i6 
came from Hyccara, (using the word in the plural numbej:;) 
as Polemo has stated, where he says that she was murdexed 
by some women in Thessaly, because she was beloved, by 
a Thessalian of the name of Pausanias ; and that she "^ohi. 
beaten to death, out of envy and jealousy, by wooden f5oot- 
stools in the temple of Venus; and that from this circiJDi- 
stance that temple is called the temple of the impious Vei^^iis; 
and that her tomb is shown on the banks of the Pen-^uSy 
having on it an emblem of a stone water-ewer, and this itt- 
Bcription — 

This is the tomb of Lais, to whose beauty, 
Equal to that of heavenly goddesses. 
The glorious and unconquer'd Greece did bow ; 
Love was her father, Corinth was her home, 
Now in the rich Thessalian plain she lies ; — 

so that those men talk nonsense who say that she was buri^^ 

in Corinth, near the Craneum. 

56, And did not Aristotle the Stagirite have a son nam* 
ficomachus by a courtesan named Herpyllis ? and did he »- 

live with her till his death ? as Herraippus informs us in tt^^ 

Irst book of his History of Aristotle, saying that great ca::^^^ 
^as taken of her in the philosopher's will. And did not oz^^^„ 
Imirable Plato love Archaianassa, a courtesan of Colophoi^^^ 

so that he even composed this song in her honour : — 

My mistress is the fair Archaianassa 

From Colophon, a damsel in whom Love 

Sits on her very wrinkles irresistible. 

Wretched are those, whom in the flower of youth. 

When first she came across the sea, she met ; 

They must have been entirely consumed. 

And did not Pericles the Olympian (as Clearchus tells us i^^^j 
the first book of his treatise on Amatory Matters) throw 
Greece into confusion on account of Aspasia, not the youn^ 
one, but that one who associated with the wise Socrates; am 
that, too, though he was a man who had^cquired such 
vast reputation for wisdom and political sagacity ? But, in^- 
deed, Pericles was always a man much addicted to amoroi^' 
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idulgences; and he cohabitod even with his own son's wife, aa . 
Stesinibrotus the Thasiau informs us; and Steeimbrotus whs 
a. fiontemporaiy of his, and had seen him, aa he telk us in his 
"book entitled a Treatisa on Tiiemistocles, and ThucydideB, 
and Pericles. And Antisthenea, the pupil of Socrates, telJii 
us that Pericles, being in love with Aspasio, nsed to kiss her 
twoQ every day, once wheu he entered her house, and once 
vrten he left it. And when she was impeached for impiety, 
he himself spoke in her behalf, and shed more tears for her 
Bake than he did when his own propt^rty and his own life 
'tFCK imperilled. Moreover, when Cimon bad had an in- 
cestuous intrigue with Elpinice, his mster, who was afterwords 
friven in marriage to CnRias, and when he was banished, 
I*ericles contrived Lis recal, exacting the favours of Elpinico '' 
a^ Ilia reiHRnpenso. 

iad Pythtcnetus, in tlie third book of his History of 
"■^Egina^ says that Periandar fell violently in love with Melissa, 
tlju daughter of Procles of Epidaurus, when he had seen her 
dnthed in the Pelopoaneaian fashion (for she had on no cloak, 
t*Tit n single tunio only, and was acting aa cupbearer to the 
young men,) and he married her. And Tigris of Lencadia 
"^^M the mistresg of Pyrrhus king of Epinis, who was tba 
*4inJ in descent from the Pyrrhus who invaded Italy; but 
^'jmpias, the young man's mother, took her off by poison. 

57. And Ulpiaj v-ta if he had got some uuespected gain, 
"^liiie Myrtilus was still speaking, said ; — Do we say o ri-ypis 
*M the masculine gender 1 for I know that Philemon says this 
•^1 liiB play called Necera : — 

A. JnBt Bfl Sclaucua sent the tiger (t^j' rtypir) hero. 
Which we have soen, so wc in turn ouglit noiv 
To Bend SolencDS hack n hcast froia here. 
B. Let 'b send him a Irigcrflnum ; • for thnt 's 
An snimal not known much in those partP. 

And Myrtilus said to him : — Since you interrupted ua when 
''B itere making out a catalogue of women, not like the lists 
*f Sosicratea the Phanagorite, or like the catalogue of women 
"f Hilienetna the Samiaa or Abderitan (whichever was really 
Ilia native country), I, digressing a little, will turn to your 
.^tteation, my old Phceuii. Learn, then, that Alexis, in his 

1 Thla probnblj mesns a lafge crane. 
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PpamnUk hu said ror rrypo% wng Hbe word in the im^ 
culine gender; and these are his voidB : 

C<Miiey open qmdc the door; I hiiTtt beoi heie^ 
Thoa^ all unseen, vi&uig lome time^— « rtatafl^' 
A iniUatone, and a aeahone, and a vail. 
The tiger {i rSjpa) ofSelcncna. 

And I might quote other eridenoes of thefiMst, bat I poatpoM 
them fc^ the present, while I finish my catakgne^ aa far nit 
comprehends the beantifiDd women. 

58. For Clearchns speaks thns ooncerning EpaminoniH: 
" Epaminondas the Theban behaved with more dignilj tin 
these men did; but still there was a want of dignity in As 
way in which he was induced to waver in his ""^^JiMita in 
his association with women, as any one will admit who ooo- 
siders bis conduct with the wife of Lacon." But Hyperidei 
the orator, having driven his son Glaucippus out of bis 
house, received into it that most extraYagant conzteaa 
Myrrhina, and kept her in the dty; and he also kept Azn* 
tagora in the Piraeus^ and Phila at Eleusie^ whom he hooght 
for a very large sum, and then emancipated; and afterthit 
he made her his housekeeper, as Idomeneus relates. Bak, in 
his oration in defence of Phiyne, Hyperides confesBes tfaifcbe 
is in love with the woman ; and yet, before he had got oan^ 
of that love, he introduced the above-mentioned Mynbitt 
into his house. 

59. Now Phryne was a native of Thespiae; and being piO' 
secuted by Euthias on a capital chai^ge, she was acquittied: 
on which account Euthias was so indignant that he V0^ 
instituted any prosecution afterwards, as Hermippus telb 
us. But Hyperides, when pleading Phiyne's cause, as hft 
did not succeed at all, but it was plain that the judges ifcre 
about to condemn her, brought her forth into the middle rf 
the court, and, tearing open her tunic and displaying btf 
naked bosom, employed all the end of his speech, wiUi ^ 
highest oratorical art, to excite the pity of her judges bj 
the sight of her beauty, and inspired the judges wilJi a sop^ 
stitious fear, so that they were so moved by pity as not to ^ 
able to stand the idea of condemning to deaUi " a prophet 
and priestess of Venus." And when she was acquitted, • 
decree was drawn up in the following form : " That hereaflfi^ 
no orator should endeavour to excite pity on behalf of ai>y 
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one, and that no mati or woman, when impeached, eball havo 
his or her case decided oa while present" 

But Phryne was a really beautiful woman, even ia those 
parts of her person which were not generally seen ; on whicli 
accoont it was not essj to see her naked; for she used to 
war a tnnic which covered her whole person, and she never 
used the public baths. But on the solemn assembly of the 
■ Eleuainian festival, and on the feast of the Poddonia, then 
Ae lud aMde her garments in the sight of all the assembled 
Oi^ka, and having undone her hair, she went to bathe in the 
Ka; and it was from her that Apellea took his picture of the 
?ernig Ahadyomene ; and Praxiteles the statuary, who was a 
kwr of hers, modelled the Cnidian Venus from her body; 
Mid on the pedestal of his statue of Cupid, which is placed 
•wloff the stage in the theatre, he wrote the following ia- 
Kriptioa ; — 

PraxiCeUs baa devot«d earnest care 

To repreaenting all the lovo ha felt, 

Dcawing his model from hia inmoat heart ; 

I gave mjaolf to Phrjno for her itageB, 

And now I no more charms emplof , nor arroKS, 

Sara tbme of eameat glancea at mj lore. 

ind he gave Phryne tho choice of his statues, whether alio 
fiosa to take the Cupid, or the Satyrus which in in the 
itreet caJled the Tripods; and she, having chosen the Cupid, 
"OMMtated it ia the temple at Thespia;. And the people of 
Mr neighbourhood, having had a statue made of Phryne 
^•Hsal^ of solid gold, consecrated it in the temple of Delphi, 
iuving had it placed on a pUlar of Pentelioan marble; and 
the statue was made hy Prasiteles. And when Crates the 
'^D saw it, he called it " a votive offeriug of the profligacy 
ff Greece." And this statue stood in the middle between 
""at of ArchidamuB, king of tho Lacedaunoniaus, and that of 
™ip the son of Amyntas ; and it bore this inscription — 
" ^^ajne of Thespite, the daughter of Epicles," as we are told 
'T-AloetaB, in the second book of hia treatise on the Offerings 
"Delphi. 

60. But Apollodorus, in his hook on Courtesans, says that 
were were two women named Phryne, one of whom was nick- 
*i»8d Clausigelos,' and the other Saperdium. But HerodicuB, 
' From K\atu, to weep, and yiKus, laughter. 
E fi 2 
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in the sixtli book of his Essay on People mentioiied by the 

Cumic Poets, says that the one who is mentioned bytiie 

orators \vas called Sestos, because she sifted ( d ir o enyfo) and 

stripped bare all her lovers ; and that the other im the 

native of Thespioc. But Phryne was exceedingly rich, and 

slie offered to build a wall round Thebes, if the Thebia 

would inscribe on the wall, '' Alexander destroyed this v4 

but Phryne the courtesan restored it ;" as Callistratos siatei 

in his treatise on Courtesans. And Timocles the comio poe^ 

in his Nesera, has mentioned her riches (the passage has ben 

already cited) ; and so has Amphis, in his Curis. And Qtfi' 

lion was a parasite of Phryne's, though he was one of tii6 

judges of the Areopagus ; as also Satyrus, the Olynthian aetOi 

was a parasite of Pamphila. But Aristogiton, in his book 

against Phryne, says that her proper name was MnesEunto; 

aud I am aware that Diodorus Periegetes says that tfaa 

oration against her which is ascribed to Euthias, is really the 

work of Anaximenes. But Posidippus the comic poet, in Mi 

Ephesian Women, speaks in the following manner ooncerniog 

her: — 

Before our time, the Thespian Phryne was 

Far the most famous of all courtesans ; 

And even though you're later than her age, 

Still you have heard of the trial which she stood. 

She was accused on a capital charge 

Before the Heliaea, being said 

To have corrupted all the citizens ; 

Bat she besought the judges separately 

With tears, and so just saved herself ^m judgment. 

61. And I would have you all to know that Demodes, the 
orator, became the father of Demeas, by a female flute-playtf . 
who was a courtesan ; and once when he, Demeas, was ^Ting 
bimself airs in the tribune, Hyperides stopped his moatli 
saying, " Will not you be silent, young man ? why, you 
make more puffing than your mother did." And also Bion 
of the Borysthenes, the philosopher, was the son of a Lacedier 
monian courtesan named Olympia ; as Nicias the Nicsean 
informs us in his treatise called the Successions of the Philo- 
sophers. And Sophocles the tragedian, when he was an old 
man, was a lover of Theoris the courtesan ; and accord- 
ingly, supplicating the favour and assistance of Venus, he 
says — 
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Hear me now praying, goddess, nurse of youths, 
' And giant that this my love may scorn young men, 
And their most feeble fimcies and embraces ; 
And rather cling to grey-headed old men. 
Whose minds are rigorous, though their limbs be weak. 

I these Terses are some of those whicli are at times attri- 
id to Homer. But he mentions Theoris by name, speaking 
( m one of his plain choruses : — 

For dear to me Theoris is. 

toivards the end of his life, as Hegesander says, he was a 
r of the courtesan Archippa, and he left her the heiress of 
us property ; but as Archippa cohabited with Sophocles, 
!^ he was very old, Smicrines, her former lover, being 
i by some one what Archippa was doing, said very wit- 
*Why, like the owls, she is sitting on the tombs." 
I But Isocrates also, the most modest of all the orators, 
a mistress named Metanira, who was very beautiful, as 
as relates in his Letters. But Demosthenes, in his oration 
38t Nesera, says that Metanira was the mistress of Lysias. 
Lyrias ^ ^ desperately in We with Lagis the L«r- 
1, whose panegyric Cephalus the orator wrote, just as 
damas the Elsean, the pupil of Gorgias, himself wrote a 
igyric on the courtesan Nais. And, in his oration against 
onides, who was under prosecution Tor an assault, (if, at 
^the oration be a genuine one,) Lysias says that Nais was 
mistress of Philonides, writing as follows : — " There is 
a woman who is a courtesan, Nais by name, whose 
ler is Archias ; but your friend Philonides states himself 
B m love with her." Aristophanes also mentions her in 
Geiytades, and perhaps also in his Plutus, where he 

Is it not owing to you the greedy Lais 
Does love Philonides'? 

perhaps here we ought to read Nais, and not Lais. But 
nuppus, in his Essay on Isocrates, says that Isocrates, 
^ He was advancing in years, took the courtesan Lagisca 
^ bouse, and had a daughter by her. And Strattis speaks 
^ in these lines : — 

And while she still was in her bed, I saw 

Isocrates' concubine, Lagisca, 

Playing her tricks ; and with her the flute-maker. 

'^•^VOL. IIL 3 p 
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Aud Lysias, in his speech against LaiB, (i^ at kasl^ tkB aaiasm, 
be a genuine one,) mentions her, giving a list of other oonrteBUi 
also^ in the following words : — '^ Philyra indeed abandoned 
the trade of a courtesan while she was still young; andScionfl^ 
and Hippaphesis, and Theodea, and Psamathe, and Lagiao^ 
and Antiiea, and Aristoolea^ all abandoned it alao at u 
early age. 

63. But it is reported that Demosthenes the ontor hi 
children by a courtesan ; at all events he himHelf, in his speedi 
about gold, introduced his children before the oourt^ in orte 
to obtain pity by their means, without their mother; Mun^ 
it was customary to bring forward the wives of those who MB 
on their trial; however, he did this for shame's aake^ hopiw 
to avoid calumny. But this orator was exceedingly addum 
to amorous indulgences, as Idomeneus tells lu. AooordiBi^t 
being in love with a youth named Aristarchns, he onee^ lAn 
he was intoxicated, iosulted Nicodemus on hiis aooooni^ tad 
struck out his eyes. He is related also to have beea twy 
extravagant in his table, and his followers^ and in wanoBL • 
Therefore, his secretary once said, ^' But what can ai^ one . 
say of Demosthenes? For everytlidng that he has thonpit of 
for a whole year, is all thrown into confusion by one womaa in . 
cue night" Accordingly, he is said to have reoeived into hii 
house a youth iiameoCuosion, although he had a wi&; tod 
she, being indignant at this, went herself and slept wiih 
Cnosion. 

64. And Demetrius the king, the last of aU Alexando^ 
successors, had a mistress named Myrrhina^ a SaTn^iy eoo^ 
tesan; and in every respect but the crown, he made her bii. 
partner iu the kingdom, as Nicolaus of Damascus tells vau 
And Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy Philadelphus the king^ "riio 
was governor of the garrison in Ephesus, had a mistress named 
Irene. And she, when plots were laid against Ptolemy by 
the Thracians at Ephesus, and when he fled to the tem^ of 
Diana, fled with him : and when the conspirators bad xaiu^ 
dered him, Irene seizing hold of the bars of the doors of ^ 
temple, sprinkled the altar with his blood till they slew her 
also. And Sophron the governor of Ephesus had a mistarao^ 
Danae, the daughter of Leontium the Epicurean,who was al» 
a courtesan herself And by her means he was saved when a 
plot was laid against him by Laodice, and Laodice was thrown 
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down a poiedpioe^ as Phylarchus relates in his twelfth book 
in these words : ^ Danae was a chosen companion of Laodice, 
aodvas tnuted by her with all her secrets; and, being the 
diq^liter of that Leontinm who had studied with Epicurus 
i^ natuial philosopher, and having been herself formerly 
ilie nustresi of Sophron, she, perceiving that Laodice was 
hjiDg a plot to murider Sophron, revealed the plot to Sophron 
lyasign. And he, understanding the sign, and pretending 
to agree to what she was saying to him, asked two days to 
Mberate on what he should do. And, when she had agreed 
to tfaat^ he fled away by night to Ephesus. But Laodice, 
^bn flhe learnt what had been done by Danae, threw her 
down a precipice, discarding all recollection of their former 
fBendship. And they say that Danae, when she perceived the 
4qg|Br which was impending over her, was iQterrogated by 
liodioe, and refused to give her any answer ; but, when she 
WM dragged to the precipice, then she said, that '^ many 
pMpk justly despise the Deity, and they may justify them- 
ms l^ my caae^ who having saved a man who was to me 
H my hustMuid, am requited in this manner by the Deity. 
Bat Laodice^ who murdered her husband, is thought worthy of 
ndi honour." 

The same Phylarchus also speaks of Mysta, in his fourteenth 
Ittok, in these terms : '^ Mysta was the mistress of Seleucus the 
^ and when Seleucus was defeated by the Galata), and was 
with difficulty able to save himself by flight, she put off the 
^Dbeaof a queen which she had been accustomed to wear, and 
iKiimed the garment of an ordinary servant ; and being taken 
(Daooer, was carried away with the rest of the captives. And 
Ung sold in the same manner as her handmaidens, she come 
to Rhodes; and there, when she had revealed who she was, 
■ke Kas sent back with great honour to Seleucus by the 
Bhodians." 

65. But Demetrius Phalereus being in love with Lampito, 
a courtesan of Samos, was pleased when he himself was ad- 
^fttsed as Lampito, as Diyllus tells us; and he also had 
Wmaelf called Charitoblepharos.^ And Nicarete the cour- 
***Qwas the mistress of Stephanus the orator; and Me- 
^^^ was the mistress of Lysias the sophist; and these 

^%A is, With beautiful Eyelids ; from x'^P^f SV^^* ^^^ fi\4<papov, an 

3r2 
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TTomen Trcre the slaves of Casius the Elean, with manj 
other such, as Antea, Stratola, Arpstoclea^ Pbila^ IsUunias^ 
and Nesera. But Nesera was the mistress of StratocGdo^ 
and also of Xenoclides the poet, and of Hipparohus the 
actor, and of Phrynion the Pseanian, who was ihe son Of 
Demon and the nephew of Demochares. And Phrynichw 
I and Stephanus the orator used to have Nesera in tun, 
each a day, since their firiends had so arbitrated the matter 
for them; and the daughter of Nesera, whose name veb 
Strymbela, and who was afterwards called Phano, Stephams 

five (as if slie had been his own daughter) in marriage to 
hrastor of iEgialea; as Demosthenes tells us in his oratioD 
igainst Nesera. And he also speaks in the following maxuMr 
dbout Sinope the courtesan : " And you punished Archias tlw 
hierophant, when he was convicted before the r^ular tribih 
uals of behaving with impiety, and ofifering sacrifices idiiob 
were contrary to the laws of the nation. And he was Bccsoaed 
also of other things, and among them of having sacnfioed 
a victim on the festival of Ceres, which was offered by Sinope 
the courtesan, on the altar which is in the court of the tmj/l^ 
at Eleusis, though it is against the law to sacrifice any victifltf 
on that day; and though, too, it was no part of his duty to 
sacrifice at all, but it belonged to the priestess to do so." 

(}Q, Plangon the Milesian was also a celebrated courtesan; 
and she, as she was most wonderfully beautiful, was belorrf 
by a young man of Colophon, who had a mistress already 
whose name was Bacchis. Accordingly, when this young 
man began to address his solicitations to Plangon, fihe» 
having heard of the beauty of Bacchis, and wishing to make 
the young 'man abandon his love for her, when she was un- 
able to efiect that, she required as the price of her fevouf** 
the necklace of Bacchis, which was very celebrated. Afld 
he, as he was exceedingly in love, entreated Bacchis no<^ 
to see him totally overwhelmed with despair ; and Bacch^ 
seeing the excited state of the young man, gave him th6^ 
necklace. And Plangon, when she saw the freedom frotP- 
jealousy which was exhibited by Bacchis, sent her back th^ 
necklace, but kept the young man : and ever after Plangon 
and Bacchis were friends, loving the young man in commoa J 
and the lonians being amazed at this, as Menetor tells ^ 
in his treatise concerning Offerings, gave Plangon the nam^ 
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of Pflsiphiln." Aad Archilocliua mentions lior iu the follow- 
ing lines : — 

Ai 3, Gg-tree planted on a lortj rock 
Feeds many erova aad jockdivrs, so PfuJpliiLi 's 
A Tilling entertainer oF all BtnmgeTa. 
That Menander the poet was a lover of Glycera, la notorioiifl 
to everybody ; but still he was not well pleased with her. For 
when Philemon wna in love with a oourteson, and in one of 
his plays called her " Escellent," Menander, iu one of hia 
plays, Boid, in contradiction to this, that there was no cour- 
tesan who was good. 

C7. And Harpalus tho Macedonian, who robbed Alexander 
of vast sums of money and then fled to Athens, being in love 
with Pythionica, spent an immense deal of money on her ; 
and she was a courtesan. And when she died ho erected 
a monument to her which cost h'rft many talents. And as he 
vfis carrying her out to burial, aa Posidonius tells ua in the 
twenty-second book of hia History, he had the body aceom- 
paaied with a baud of the most eminent artists of idl kinds, 
and with all sorts of musical instruments and songs. And 
Di«carchus, in his Essay on the Descent to the Cave of Tro- 
phoniua, says, — " And that same sort of thing may happen to 
any one who goes to the city of the Athenians, and who pro- 
Meda by the road leading from Eleusis, which is called the 
^red Road; for, if ho stops at that point from wltich he 
Etat gets a sight of Athens, and of the temple, and of tho 
"itadel, he will see a tomb built by the wayside, of such a 
KM that there is none other near which can bo compared 
'ith it for magnitude. And at first, as would be natural, 
liB Would pronounce it to be the tomb, beyond all question, of 
WiltJadea, or Ciraon, or Pericles, or of some other of the great 
"Ma of Athena. And above all, he would feel sure that it had 
™n erected by the 6ity at the pubho expense ; or at all 
*^ta by some public decree; and then, again, when ho 
I '^"ri it was the tomb of Pythionica the courtesan, what 
"inatbe his feelings 1" 

Md Theopompns also, in hia letter to Aleiander, speaking 
'^Pfoachfiilly of the profligacy of Hai'palus, says, — " But just 
wilder and listen to the truth, as you may hear from the 
^ple of Babylou, as to tho manner in which he treated Py- 
'™>ni(M, when she was dead ; who was originally the slave of 
rcrsal Friend. 
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Bacchis, the female flnte-player. And Bacchis ben^ hi 
been the slave of Sinope the Thradan, who bron^it her eriih 
blishment of harlots firom .£gina to Athens; so that she ms , 
not only trebly a slaTe, but also trebly a hailot. He, hov- 
ever, erected two monmnents to her at an expense ezoeeding 
two hundred talents. And every one marvelled that no on., 
of all those who died in Cilida, in defence of your domiiiiom 
and of the freedom of the Greeks, had had any tomb adarnei 
for them either by him or by any other of the govemoistf • 
the state ; but that a tomb should be erected to I^rthiomoi ' 
the courtesan, both in Athens and in Babylon ; and they hsn 
now stood a long time. For a man who -ventured to call 
himself a friend to you, has dared to consecrate a temple anl 
a spot of ground to a woman whom eveiybody knew to hsn 
been common to every one who chose at the same fixed prioe^ 
and to call both the temple and the altar those of Pythionifli 
Venus ; and in so doing, he despised also the vengeance of tiff 
Gods, and endeavoured to insult the honours to -vdiich joa 
are entitled." Philemon also mentions these drcumstaooe^ 
in his comedy called the Babylonian, where lie says- 
Yon shall be queen of Babylon if the Fates 
"Will but pennit it. Sure you recollect 
F^hionica and proud Harpalus. 

Alexis also mentions her in his Lyciscus. 

68. But after the death of Pythionica, Harpalus sent Ibr 
Glycera, and she also was a courtesan, as Theopompus rdata^ 
when he says that Harpalus issued an edict that no od0 
should present him with a crown, without at the same time 
paying a similar compliment to his prostitute ; and addi^— 
*^ He has also erected a brazen statue to Glycera in EhoMDB 
of Syria, where he intends to erect one of you, and another of 
himself. And he has permitted her*to dwell in the paliM 
in Tarsus, and he permits her to receive adoration frxHn tt* 
people, and to bear the title of Queen, and to be oomplimeDtol 
with other presents, which are ouly fit for your own motfaBr 
and your own wife.** And we have a testimony coindding with 
this from the author of the Satyric drama called Agen, whioh 
was exhibited, on the occasion when the Dionysian festital 
was celebrated on the banks of the river Hydaspes,^by tt* 
author, whether he was Pythen of Catana or Byzantium, or 
the king himself. And it was exhibited when Harpalus was 
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now flying to the sea'-shore, after he had revolted; and it 

mentions Pythionica as already dead ; and Glycera, as being 

'witli Harpalus, and as being the person who encouraged 

the Athenians to receive presents &om H€a^>alu& And the 

vetBes of the play are as follows :— 

A, There is a pinnacle, where never birds 

Have made their nesta, where the long reeds do grow ; 

And on the left is itie illoBtrioos temple 

Baised to a courtesan, which Pallides 

Erected, bat repenting of the deed, ^ 

Coademn'd hiinself for it to banishment. 

And when some magi of the barbarians 

Saw him oppressed with the stings of conscience, 

Tkej made nim tmst that they could raise again 

The soul of Pythionica. 

-^ the author of the play calls Harpalus Pallides in this 
JpiiSBage; but in what follows, he speaks of him by his real 
'taifl^ saying — 

B, Bat I do wish to learn from yon, since I 
Dwell a long way from thence, what is the hie 
At present of the land of Athens.; and 

How all its people fare 1 

A. Why, when they said 
That they were slaves, they plenty had to eat. 
Bat now they have raw vegetables only. 
And fennel, and but little com or meat. 
B I likewise hear that Harpalns has sent them 
A qoantity of com no leas than Agen, 
And has been made a citizen of Athens. 
That com was Glycera's. But it is perhaps 
To them a pledge of rain, not of a courtesan. 

69. Naucratis also has produced some very celebrated 

^^Hirtesans of exceeding beauty; for instance, Doricha, whom 

"^be beautiM Sappho, as she became the mistress of her brother 

C%araxus, who had gone to Naucratis on some mercantile 

oxianess, accuses in her poetry of having stripped Charaxus 

^f a great deal of his property. But Herodotus calls her 

Khodopis, being evidently ignorant that Rhodopis and Do- 

lidia were two difierent people ; and it was Rhodopis who 

dedicated those celebrated spits at Delphi, which Cratinus 

'nentions in the following lines — 

• • • , • 

Posidippus also made this epigram on Doricha, although he 
^ often mentioned her in lus ^Ethiopia, and this is the 
epigram— 
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Here, Doricba, your boooB have loDg been liid. 
Here u your haLr, and yoar veil-scented robe : 
Yon who once lored the elegant Chanxns, 
And qnafF'd with him the monung bowl of wine. 
Bat Sappho's pages lire, and still shall liTe, 
In which is many a mention of your name. 
Which still yonr native yancratis shall cherjsh. 
As long as any ship sails down the S'ile. 

Archedice also was a natlYe of Xancratis; and she vasi 
courtesan of great beauty. " For some how or other," u 
Herodotus says, '^Xaucratis is in the habit of produciiig 
beautiful courtesans.** 

70. There was also a certain courtesan named Sappho, a 
native of Eresus, who was in love with the beautiful Phaon, 
and she was very celebrated, as Nymphis relates in hii 
Toyage round Asia. But Nicarete of M^^ara, who was a cour- 
tesan, was not a woman of ignoble birth, but she was bomrf 
free parents, and was very well calculated to excite aMion 
by reason of her accomplishments, and she was a pnpl of 
Stilpon the philosopher. 

There was also Bilisticha the Argive, who was a very cele- 
brated courtesan, and who traced her descent back to the 
Atridse, as those historians relate who have written the 
history of the affinirs of Argohs. There was also a courteaftii 
named Lessna, whose name is very celebrated, and she ^ 
the mistress of Harmodius, who slew the tyrant. And she, 
being tortured by command of Hippias the tyrant, died 
under the torture without having said a word. StratocleB 
the orator also had for his mistress a courtesan whose naise 
was Leme,* and who was nicknamed Parorama, because she 
used to let whoever chose come to her for two drachmas, as 
Gorgias says in his treatise on Courtesans. 

Now though Myrtilus appeared to be intending to say no 
more after this, he resumed his subject, and said : — ^Bnt I 
was nearly forgetting, my friends, to tell • you of the Lyd» 
of Antimachus, and also of her namesake Lyda, who was also 
a courtesan and the mistress of Lamynthius the MilesiaO' 
For each of these poets, as Clearchus tells us in his Tales of 
Love, being inflamed with love for the barbarian Lyde, ^wrote 

^ A'htiTi literally means the matter which gathers in the comer of the 
eyes ; A^Jfiat, sore eyes. nap6pafui means an oversight, a defect in sight; 
but there is supposed to be some corruption in this latter word. 
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ocms, the one in elegiac, and the other in lyric verse, and 
\£j both entitled their poems " Lyde." I omitted also to 
2.ention the female flute-player Nanno, the mistress of 
I^imnermus, and Leontium, the mistress of Hermesianax of 
V^lophon. For he inscribed with her name, as she was his 
ttistress, three books of elegiac poetry, in the third of which 
i.e gives a catalogue of things relating to Love ; speaking in 
ili€ following manner : — 

71. Yoa know, too, how (Eager*s mnch-loved son, 
Skillully playing on the Thracian harp, 
Brought back from hbU his dear Agriope, 
And aaird across th' inhospitable land 
Where Charon drags down in his common boat 
The souls of all the dead ; and far resounds 
The marshy stream slow creeping through the reeds 
That line the death-like banks. But Orpheus dared 
With fearless soul to pass that lonely wavo, 
Striking his harp with well-accustom'd hand. 
And with his lay he moved the pitiless gods, 
And various monsters of unfeeling hell. 
He raised a placid smile beneath the brows 
Of grim Cocytus ; he subdued the glance 
So pitiless of the fierce, implacable dog. 
Who sharpen'd in the flames his fearful bark, 
Whose eye did glare with fire, and whose beads 
With triple brows struck fear on all who saw. 
He sang, and moved these mighty sovereigns ; 
So that Agriope once again did breathe 
The breath of life. Kor did the son of Mene, 
Friend of* the Graces, the sweet-voiced Musseus, 
Leave his Antiope without due honour. 
Who, amid the virgins sought by many suitors 
In holiest Eleusis' sacred soil, 
Sang the loud joyful song of secret oracles, 
Priestess of Bharian ^ Ceres, warning men. 
And her renown to Pluto's realms extends. 
Kor did these bards alone feel' Cupid's sway; 
The ancient bard, leaving Boeotia's halls, 
Hesiod, the keeper of all kinds of learning, 
Came to fair Ascra's Heliconian village, 
AVhere long he sought Eoia's wayward love ; 

^, Rbaria was a name of Ceres, from the Rharian plain near Elcnsis, 
j.^^. com was first sown by Triptolemus, the son of Rharus. It is 
"»«ationed by Homer :— 

*Es 5* &pa 'Pdptov 't^€, <p€p4<rfiiov oZdap ipo^prjs 
TO vply, &Tap rSre 7* oiPri <p€pf(rfiiov a\\^ (ekt)\ou 
CiVTif/cei vayd.<l>v?OiOVf tK€v0€ 8* &pa Kpl \evK6v 
fii^ifci Ai^firiTpos KaWi(T(pvpov. — Od. in Cercr. 450. 
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Hnch he endured, and many boofai he wrote^ 

The maid the inspiring aahject of hia aong. 

And that greatooet whom Jove'a Fate protecti^ 

Sweetest of all the votaries of the mnse^ 

Immortal Homer, eonght the rocky isle 

di Ithaca, moved hy love for all the virtae * 

And heauty of the chaste Pendktpe. 

Much for her sake he sa£fer^d; then he Bought 

A barren isle far from his native land. 

And wept the race of Icarus, and of Amydns 

And Sparta, moved by his own woes' remembcanciaBi. 

Who has not heard of sweet Mimnenmut' fama ; 

Parent of plaintive elegiac verses, ... 

Which to his lyre in sweetest sounds he sangt ; 

Much did he suffer, burning with the love 

Of cruel Nanno ; and full oft inflamed 

With ardent passion, did he feast with her. 

Breathing his love to his melodious pipe ; 

And to his hate of fierce Hermobius 

And Pheredes, tuneful utterance he gave. 

Antimachus, too, felt the flame inspired 

By Lydian lyde ; and he sought the stream 

Of golden-waved Pactolus^ ^ere he laid 

His lost love underneath the tearless earth. 

And weeping, went his way to Colophon ; 

And with his wailing thus sweet volumes flU'd, 

Shunning all toil or oU^r occupation. 

How many festive parties frequent rang 

With the fond love of Lesbian Alcseus, 

Who sang the praises of the amorous Sappho, 

And grieved his Teian ^ rival, breathing songs 

Such as the nightingale would gladly imitate ; 

For the divine Anacreon also sought 

To win the heart of the sacred poetess. 

Chief ornament of all the Lesbian bands ; 

And so he roved about, now leaving Samos, 

Now parting from his own enslavM land. 

Parent of vines, to wine-producing Lesbos ; ^^ 

And often he beheld Cape Lectum there. 

Across th' JSolian wave. But greatest cdf all. 

The Attic bee ^ oft left its rugged hill. 

Singing in tragic choruses divine, 

Bacchus and Loto * "^ 

* * * * 

Itell, besides, how that too cautious m$sik, 
Who eam'd deserved hate from every woman. 
Stricken by a random shot, did not escape 
Nocturnal pangs of Love ; but wander'd o'er 
The Macedonian hills and valleys green, 

^ Anacreon. ' Sophocles. 
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Smitten nith love for fcir Argea, who 

Kept ArohelauB' house, till Che angry god 

Found a fit death for cold Euripides, 

Striding with hungry hounds in vain for liffe. 

Then there 'b Che laiua whom, mid Cytheni's rocbH, 

The Moses iear*d, a bithful worfhipper 

Of BnechuH and the flute, FhUoxenua : 

Well all men know by wbat fierce passion moved 

He to this city came ; for all have heard 

His praiBG of Oalstea, which be sang 

Amid tJie sheepfoldB. And ;oa likewise know 

The bard to whom the citizeni of Cos 

A brazen statue rajited to do bim honour, 

And who oft sang the pruses of hU BatUs 

Sitting beneath a plane-tree's shade, Philetoa; 

In verses that no time shall e'er destroy. 

Nor do those men whosa lot in life is hard, 

Seeking the secret paths of high philosophy. 

Or those whom logic's mazes hold in chain;, 

Or that labariouB eloquence of words. 

Shun the sharp struggle and sweet strife of Love ; 

But willing, follow bis tnnmphant car. 

Long did the charms of fur Theauo bind 

The Samiaa Pythagons, who laid bare 

The tortnona mysteries of geometry ; 

Who all tbe mazes of the sphere onfolded, 

And knew the laws which regulate the world. 

The atmoBphcre which doth sarround the world, 

And motions of thfl sun, and moon, and stars. 

Nor did the wisest of all mortal men. 

Great Socrates, escape the fierce contagion. 

Bat yielded to the fiery might of Venas, 

And to the fascini^tioDS of the sgx, 

Laying his cares down at Aspasia's feet ; 

And though all doubts of natnre he could solve, 

He found no reliige from the parsuit of Love. 

Love, too, did, draw within the narrow lethmna 

The Cyrenean sage : aud winning Lais, 

With her reaistlesfl cbarms, snbdued and bound 

Wise Aristippus, who philosophy 

Deserted, and preferr'd a trifling life. 
2. But in this Hermesianas ia miatnkeii wben lie reprc- 
« Sappho and Anacreon as contemporariea. For the one 
d in the time of Cyrus and Polycratea ; but Sappho lived 
■te reign of Alyattes, the father of Crcesua. But Chame- 
1, in bis treatise on Sappho, does assert that some people 
that these yerses were made upon her by Ana«reon — 
Lovi^ lhe.g(dden.-liun>d god. 
Struck me with his purple Imll, 
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And with bis many wiles doth seize 
And challenge me to sport with him. 
But she— and she from Iiesbos eomes. 
That popnlons and wealthy isle — 
Langhs at my hair and calls it grey. 
And will prefer a younger lover. 

And be says, too^ that Sappho says this to him^ 

YoQ, O my golden-throned mnse. 
Did sorely dictate that sweet hymn, 
Which the noble Teian bard, 
From the fair and fertile isle, 
Chief muse of lovely womanhood, 
Sang with his diUcet voice. 

But it is plain enough in reality that this piece of poebj 
is not Sappho's. And I think myself that] Hermiesiaoax i 
joking concerning the love of Anacreon and Sappho, For 
DiphSus the comic poet, in his play called Sappho, has lepie^j 
sented Archilochus and Hipponaz as the lovers of Sappbo. 

Now it appears to me, my friends, that I have displayed 
some diligence in getting up this amorous- catalogae ftr yoOi 
as I myself am not a person so mad about love as Cyniilc^ 
with his calumnious spirit, has represented me. I cosSm, 
indeed, that I am amorous, but I do deny that I am fiaiittf 
on the subject. 

And why should I dilate upon my sorrows, 
When I may hide them all in night and silence 1 

as JSschylus the Alexandrian has said in his Amphitryon. 
And this is the same iEschylus who composed the Messeniw 
poems — a man entirely witiiout any education. 

73. Therefore I, considering that Love is a mighty and 
most powerful deity, and that the Golden Venus is so to(i 
recollect the verses of Euripides on the subject, and say- 
Dost thou not see how great a deity \ 
Hesistless Ycnus is 1 No tongue can tell, \ 
Ko calculation can arrive at all * 
Her power, or her dominions' vast extent ; ;' 
She nourishes you and me and all mankind, 
And I can prove this, not in words alone. 
But facts will show the might of this fair goddesai 
The earth loves rain when the parch'd plains are diy» 
And lose their glad fertility of yield 
From want of moisture. Then the ample heaven, 
When fill'd with rain, and moved by Venus* power, 
Loves to descend to anxious earth's embi-acc ; ' 
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Then when these two are join'd in tender lore 
They are the parents of all fruits to ub, 
They bring them forth, they cherish them ; and so 
The race of man both liyes and flourishes. 

And that most magnificent poet JEschylus, ih his Danaides, 

troduces Venus herself speaking thus- 
Then, too, the earth feels love, and longs for wedlock, 
And rain, descending from the amorous air, 
Impregnates his desiring mate ; and she 
Brings forth delicious food for mortal man, — 
Herds of fat sheep, and com, the gift of Ceres ; 
The trees love moisture, too, and rain descends 
T Indulge their longings, I alone the cause. 

! H. And again, in the Hippolytus* of Euripides, Venus 

And all who dwell to th* eastward of the sea. 

And the Atlantic waves, all who behold 

The beams of the rising and the setting sun. 

Know that 1 favour those who honour me. 

And crush all those who boast themselves against me. 

And, therefore, in the case of a young man who had every 
<>&er imaginable Tirtue, this one fault alone, that he did not 
honour Venus, was the cause of his destruction. And neither 
Kana, who loved him exceedingly, nor any other of the 
gods or demi-gods could defend him ; and accordingly, in the 
vordsofthe same poet, — 

Whoe'er denies that Love 's the only god,* 
Is foolish, ignorant of all that 's true, 
And knows not him who is the greatest deity 
Acknowledged by all nations. 

And the wise Anacreon, who is in everybody's mouth, is 
JlJ^^ys celebrating love. And, accordingly, the admirable 
witias also speaks of him in the following manner : — 

Teos brought forth, a source of pride to Greece, 
The sweet Anacreon, who with sweet notes twined 
A wreath of tuneful song in woman's praise. 
The choicest ornament of revelling feasts, 
The most seductive charm ; a match for flutes* 
Or pipes* shrill aid, or softly moving lyre : 
Teian bard, your fame shall never die; 
Age shall not touch it ; while the willing slave 
Mingles the wine and water in the bowl, 

**>^ is not from the Hippolytus, but is a fragment from the Auge. 
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And filU the weloome ^blet for the ffoeitB ; 
While femile bandB, with numy twinkling feet, 
Lead their glid nightly danoe ; while many drop% 
Daughters of these glad caps, great Baoehns* jnioe, 
Fall with good omen on the cottabns dish. 

75. But Archytas the Hannonist^ asGhamnlecm calbbH 
says that Alcman was the original poet of amatOKy Boog^ 
and that he was the first poet to introduce melodieB indtiBg 

to lawless indulgence, being, with reepeot to v(HBa 

On which account he says in one of lus odes- 
Bat Lore agun, so Yenns wills, 

Descends into my heart, 

And with his gentle dew refreshes me. 

He says also that he was in a moderate degree in love ii& 
Megalostrate, who was a poetess, and who was able to tta 
lovers to her by the charms of her conTersation. Apd k 
speaks thus concerning her — 

This gift, by the sweet Hose inspired. 

That lovely damsel gave, 

The golden-haifd Megalostrate. 

And Stesichorus, who was in no moderate degree gifoa to 
amorous pursuits, composed many poems of this kind; lioA. 
in ancient times were called TroiStcL and va/JBucaL And, in &o^ 
there was such emulation about composing poems of th^so^ 
and 80 far was any one &om thinking lightly of the amafoty 
poets, that iEschylus, who was a very great poet, and Sopho- 
cles, too, introduced the subject of the loves of men on the 
stage in their tragedies : the one describing the love rf 
Achilles for Patroclus, and the other, in his Niobe, the mntoal 
love of her sons (on which account some men have given afl 
ill name to that tragedy); and all such passages as fiiose are 
very agreeable to the spectators. 

76. Ibycus, too, of Bhegium, speaks loudly as follows— 

In early spring the gold Gydonian apples, 
Water'd by streams from ever-flowing rivers, 
Where the pnre garden of the Virgins is. 
And the young grapes, growing beneath the shade 
Of ample branches, flourish and increase : 
But Love, who never rests, gives mo no shade^ 
!Nor any recruiting dew ; but like the wind, 
Fierce rushing from the north, with rapid fire. 
Urged on by YenuSi with its maddening drought 
Bums up my heart, and from my earliest youth, 
Bules o'er my soul with fierce dominion. 
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And Pindar, vLo 'was of an exoeedia^y anurous disposition^ 
sajB— 

Oh may it ever be to me to love, 

And to indulge my loye, remote from fear ; ^ 

And do not titou, my mind, pursue a chase ^ 

B^ond the present number of your years. 

On ivfaich account Timon, in his Silli, says — 

There is a time to love, a time to wed, 
A time to leave off loving; 

and adds that it is not well to wait untU some one else shall 
say, in the words of this same j^osopher — 

When this man ou^^t to set {9iyuy) he now begins 
To f^ow pleasure (rfiCyurecu)^ 

Radar also. mentions Theoxenus of Tenedos, who was much 
liebved by him ; and what does he say about him ? — 

And now (for seasonable is the time) 
Ton onghty my loul, to plnek the flowers of love, 
Which suit your age. 

And he who, looking on tbe brilliant light that beamB 
from the sweet countenance of Theoxenus, 
Is not sabdued hy love, 
If wt have a dark discoloui'd hearty 
. Of adamant or iron made, 
And hardened long in the smith's glowing furnace. 
That man is scom'd by bright-eyed Venus. 
Or else he 's poor, and care doth fill his breast ; 
Or else beneath some^female insolence 
He withuB, and so drags <m an anxious life : * 
But I, like comb of wily bees, 
Melt under Yenus's warm rays. 
And waste away while I behold 
The boddlog graces of the youth I love. 
Soxttlj at TaQ«doB» persuasion soft. 
And «veiy grace, 
Abides in the lovely son of wise Agesilas. 

u. And many men used to be as fond of having boys for 
^ir fiivourites as women for their mistresses. And this was 
* frequent &shion in many very well regulated cities of Greece, 
^idmgly, the Cretans, as I have said before, and the 
J^alddiaos in Eubcea, were very much addicted to the cus- 
^Jtt of having boy-fiivourites. Therefore Echemenes, in his 
^tory of Crete, says that it was not Jupiter who carried 
off Ganymede, but Minos. But the before-mentioned Chalci- 
^ say that Ganymede was carried ofif from them by 
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Jupiter; and they show the spot, which they call Harpagiusi^^ 
and it is a place which produces extraordinary myrtles. And 
Minos abandoned his enmity to the Athenians, (although i^ 
had originated in consequence of the death of his son, put ci 
his love for Theseus : and he gave his daughter Pheodra to 
him for his wife,) as Zenis, or Zeneus^ the Chian, tells us in 
his treatise on Country. 

78. But Hieronymus the Peripatetic says that the an- 
cients were anxious to encourage the practice of having boy- 
fiivourites, because the vigorous disposition of youths, and ife 
confidence engendered by their association with each othar, ■ 
has often led to the overthrow of tyrannies. For in the pre- 
sence of his favourite, a man would choose to do anythiMj 
rather than to get the character of a coward. And this m 
proved in practice in the case of the Sacred Band, aS it wtt 
called, which was established at Thebes by Epaminondas. 
And the death of the PisistratidsB was brought about by Har- ' 
modius and Aristogiton ; and at Agrigentum in Sicily, the 
mutual love of Chariton and Melanippus produced a eimilar 
result, as we are told by Heraclides of Pontus, in his treato 
on Amatory Matters. For Mekmppus and Chariton, being 
informed against as plotting against Phalaris, and being put 
to the torture in order to compel them to rev^ their accom- 
plices, not only did not betray them, but even made Phalana 
himself pity them, on account of the tortures which they had 
undergone, so that he dismissed them with great praise. On 
which accoimt Apollo, being pleased at this conduct, gave Pha- 
laris a respite from death ; declaring this to the men who con^ 
suited the Pythian priestess as to how they might best attadc 
him. He also gave them an oracle respecting Chariton, putting 
the Pentameter before the Hexameter, in the same way aB 
afterwards Dionysius the Athenian did, who was nicknamed 
the Brazen, in his Elegies ; and the oracle runs as follows— 

Happy were Chariton and Melanippus, 
Authors of heavenly love to many men. 

The circumstances, too, that happened to Cratinus the 
Athenian, are very notorious. For he, being a very beautifm 
boy, at the time when Epimenides was purifying Attica by 
human sacrifices, on account of some old pollution, as "Nean* 
thes of Cyzicus relates in the second book of his treatise os 

> From afnrd(<Uf to carry off. 
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willingly gave himself up to secure the 
a who had brought him up. And after h. 
01^ his friend, also devoted himself to deaths, 
ities of the country were terminated. And 
itifim of this kind, the tyrants (for fnendshi^^*'^ 
were very adverse to their interests) altogether 
) £Ei6hion of making favourites of boys, and wholly 
itb And some of them even burnt down and rased 
'ound the palsestrse, considering them as fortresses 
their own citadels ; as, for instance, Folycrates the 
Samoa did. 

t among the Spartans, as Agnon the Academic 
sr tells us, girls and boys are all treated in the same 
9 marriage : for the great lawgiver Solon has said- 
inuring pretty legs and rosy lips; — 
[us and Sophocles have openly made similar state^ 
le one saying, in the Myrmidons — 

Yon paid not due respect to modesty, 

Led by your passion for too frequent kisses; — 

)ther, in his Colchian Women, speaking of Gany« 



flaming with Ms beauty mighty Jove. 

am not ignorant that the stories which are told 
tinus and Aristodemus are stated by Polemo Peri-- 
his Replies to Neanthes, to be all mere inventions. 
Cynulcus, believe that all these stories are true, 
be ever so false. And you take the greatest plea- 
: gach poems as turn on boys and fayourites of that 
lie the fashion of making favourites of boys was 
duced among the Grecians from Crete, as l^mseus 
3. But others say that Laius was the originator of 
m, when he was received in hospitality by Pelops; 
he took a great fiincy to his son, Chrysippus, whom 
Qto his chariot and carried off, and fled with to 
But Praxilla the Sicyonian says that Chrysippus 
3d off by Jupiter. And the CeltsB, too, although 
the most beautiful women of all the barbarians, 

great jGavourites of boys And the Persians, 

to the statement of Herodotus, learnt from the 
adopt this fashion. 

szander the king was also very much in the habit 
VOL. ui. 3 Q 
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of giying in to this &shion. Acooi^ngly^ l>ic8eai!ehtul^ in Im 
treatise on the Sacrifioe at Troy^ nys that he wu 60 moA 
under the influence of Bagoas the eunuch^ that he emlneid 
him in the sight of the whole theatre ; and that ufaa tiv 
whole theatre shouted in approval of the action, he 19- 
peated it. And Carystius, in his Historic CommentMfin 
says, — " Charon the Chalcidian had a hoy of great heulfi 
who was a great &YOurite of his : hut when Alexander^ oi 
one occasion^ at a great entertainment given by Cniiai% 
praised this boy very much, Charon bade the boy go ni 
salute Alexander : and he said, ^ Not so, for he mil not 
please me so much as he will vex you.' For thon^ ilift 
king was of a very amorous disposition, stiU he mm it il 
times sufficiently master of himself to have a duo regard ^ 
decorum, and to the preservation of appeazanees. And in 
the same spirit, when he had taken as prisoners the danghtaw 
of Darius, and his wife, who was of extraordinary beaoiyy b0 
not only abstained from offering them any insult, hat h0 
took care never to let them feel that they were prisonos st 
sll; but ordered them to be treated in every respect^ and t» 
be supplied with everything, just as if Darius had still bett 
in his palace ; on which accoimt, Darius, when he heard of 
this conduct, raised his hands to the Sun and prayed titft 
either he might be king, or Alexander." 

But Ibycus states that Talus was a great £euvourite of Bliar 
damanthus the Just. And Diotimus, in his Heracles^ v^ 
that Eurystheus was a great fiivGurite of Hercules, oniAi4 
account he willingly endured all his labours for bia M^ft 
And it is said that Argynnus was a &vourite of AgamemBOB/ 
and that they first became acquainted from Agamemsfli 
seeing Argynnus bathing in the Cephisus. And aftervazd^ 
when he was drowned in this nv&r, (for he was continialT 
bathing in it,) Agamemnon buried him, and raised a temjil^ 
on the spot to Venus Argynnis. But Licymnius of ChkH 
in his Dithyrambics, says that it was Hymenseus of liM^ 
, Argynnus was a favourite. And Aristocles the harp-pl»J«^ 
was a fisivourite of King Antigonus : and Antigonus the Carja* 
tian, in his Life of Zeno^ writes of him in the following terw' 
— "Antigonus the king used often to go to sup wiQi Zeno. 
and once, as he was returning by daylight from some entOP 
wtaimnent,. he went to Zeno*s house, and, persuaded him to gi 
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vHk him to cmp with Aristocles the harp-player, who was an 
'ttoeBfliTe &Toiirite of the king's." 

81. Sophocles, too, had a great fancy for haying boy- 
^fcTOurites, equal to ^e addiction of Euripides for Women. 
And aeoordingly. Ion the poet, in his book on the Arrival ef 
Ilbfltrioiis Men in ihe Island of Chios, writes thus : — ^ I met 
Sophodes the poet in Chios, when he was sailing to Lesbos as 
tiie general : he was a man very pleasant oyer his wine, and 
toy witty. And when Hermesilaus, who was connected 
vith him by ancient ties of hospitality, and who was also the 
proxenus^ of the Athenians, entertained him, the boy who 
las mixing the wine was standing by the fire, being a boy 
fi a very beautiful complexion, but made red by the fire : so 
Bopikooles ealled him and said, ^ Do you wish me to drink 
vitii pleasure r and when he said that he did, he said, 
''Wdl, then, bring me the cup, and take it away again in a 
Unieiy manner.' And as the boy blushed all the more at 
' ttii^ Sophocles said to the guest who was sitting next to him, 
'How well did Phrynichus speak when he said— ^ 

TIm light of love doth shine in purple cheeks. 
And a man from Eretria^ or from Erythree, who was a school- 

* ''Of £ir greater importance was the public hospitality (vpo^tyla) 
vUch existed between two states, or between an indiyidual or a fkmily 
Ml the one hand, and a whole state on the other .... When two states 
•hiblished public hospitality, it was necessary that in each state persons 
■Md be appointed to show hospitality to, and watch oyer the interests 
if iQ persons who came from the state connected by hospitality. The 
IttonB who were appointed to this office, as the recognised agents of 
w state for which tney acted, were called npS^tvoi 

*Tke Mise of vpS^tvos, which bears great resemblance to that of a 
.Mem oongul, or minister resident, was in- some cases hereditary in 
apirtieolar fetmily. When a state appointed a proxenus, it either sent 
i>t one of its own citizens to reside in the other state, or it selected 
.^of the citizens of the other, and conferred on him the honour of 
pRtxenus. .... This custom seems in later times to have been univer- 
*lly adopted by the Greeks 

"The principal duties of a proxenus were to receive those persons, 
^V^dally ambassadors, who came from the state which he represented ; 
^procure for them admission to the assembly, and seats in the theatre ; 
'^ act as the patron of the strangers, and to mediate between the two 
■tatas, if uiy (hspute arose. If a stranger died in the state, the proxenus 
cf his country had to take care of the property of the deceased. The 
Pf^nus usually enjoyed exemption from taxes; and their persons were 
Molable both by sea and Iand."^-Smi1^, Diet. Ant y. Hospitium, 

aQ2 
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master, aiiHwered him, — ' You 



[b. xir3 



^ eat man in poetry, *Z 
Sophoclea; but still Phiyniohua did not say well when lk.« 
called purple cheeks a mark of beauty. Por if a paint^^] 
were to cover the cheeks of this boy with purple paint im.^ 
would not be beautiful at all. And so it is not well to coic*.- 
pare what is beautiful with what ia not so.' And on this 
Sophocles, laughing at the Eretrian, said,— ' Then, rayfrientl, 
I suppose you are not pleased with the line in Simonides 
whicb is generally considered among the Greeks to ha a 
beautiful one — 



And yoTi do not either like the poet who spoke of the golden- 
haired' Apollo ; for if a painter were to represent the hair of 
the god as actually golden, and not black, the picture would 
be all the worse. Nor do you approve of the poet who spoke 
of ro^-fingered. ' For if any one were to dip his fingers in 
ro^-coloured paint he would make his hands like those ot 
a purple-dyer, and not of a pretty woman.' And when they 
all laughed at this, the Eretrian was checked by the repwof ; 
and Sophocles again turned to pursue the coDversatioQ with 
the boy; for he asked him, as he was brushing away the 
straws from the cup with his little finger, whether lie saw 
aay straws ; and when ho said that he did, he said, ' Slow 
them away, then, that yon may not dirty yonr fingers.' And 
when he brought his face near the cup he held the cup 
nearer to his own mouth, so as to bring his own head nearer 
to the head of the boy. And when he was very.near he took 
him by the hand and kissed him. And when all clapped 
their hands, laughing and shouting out, to see how weU ha 
had taken the boy in, he said, ' I, mj friends, am meditating 
on the art of generalship, since Pericles has said that I know 
how to compose poetry, but not how to be a general; now 
has not this stratagem of mine succeeded perfectly 1 ' And 
he both said and did many things of this kind in a witty 
manner, drinking and ^vi:^ himself up to mirth : but as to 
political affairs he was not able nor energetic in them, but 
behaved as any other virtuous Athenian might have done. 

' Pindar, 01. vi. 71. 

' Homer gives this epitbet to Aurora, Uiiul, L 47T, and in mnay 
oUior places. 
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82. And Hieronymus of Rhodes, hi hia Historic Commen- 
tarieB, sayB that Sophocles was not always so moderate, but 
that he at times committed greater excesses, and gave Euri- 
Jildes & handle to reproach him, ns bringing himself into dis- 
a-epute by his eicoBsive intemperance. 

83, And TheopompuB, in his treatise on the Treasures of 
-which the Templa at Delphi was plundered, says that " Aao- 
pichua, being a favourite of Epaminondas, had the trophy of 
Leuctra represented in relief on his shield, and that ha 
encountered danger with extraordinary gallantry; and that 
thia shield is consecrated at Delphi, in the portico." And in 
the same treatise, Theopompus further alleges that " Phayllua, 
the tyrant of Phoois, was extremely addicted to women; but 
that Onomarchua used to select boys as hia favourites: and 
tlmt he had a favoittite, the son of Pythodorus the Sicyoniaa, 
to whom, when he came to Delphi to devote hia hair to the 
god (and he was a youth of g^■eat beauty), Onomarchua gave 
the offeringH of the Sybarites — four golden combs. And 
Phayllus gave to the daughter of Diniades, who was a female 
flute-player, a Bromiadian,' a silver goblet of the Phocteans, 
and a golden crown of ivy-Ieavea, the offering of the Pepare- 
thiflna. And," he says, " she waa about to play the flute at 
the Pythian games, if she had not been hindered by the 
populace. 

" OoomarchiiB also gave," as he says, " to his favourite Ly- 
colas, and to Phyacidas the aon of Tricholaus (who was very 
handaome), a crown of laurel, the offering of tbe Ephesians. 
Thia boy was brought also to Philip by his father, but waa 
dismissed without any (avour. Onomarchus also gave to Da- 
nuppuB, the Bon of Epilycus of Amphipolis, who waa a youth 
of great beauty, a preaent which had been conaecratfid to the 
god by Plisthenes. 

" And Philomelus gave to Pharsalia, a dancing-woman from 
Thessaly, a golden crown of laurel-leaves, which had been 
oSered by the Lampsacenes, But Pharsalia herself was after- 
wards torn to piecea at Metapontum, by the soothsaycre, in 
the market-place, oo the occasion of a voice coming forth out 
of the brazen laurel which the people of Metapontum had set 
up at the time when Aristeas of Proconneaus waa sojourn- 
ing among them, on his return, as he stated, from the 

' Schweighauaer Biiyi iMg word tg to Him tolally oninUlligible, 
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Hyperboreans, the first moment that she was seen entering the 
idarket-place. And when men afterwards inquired into the' 
reason ^r this yiolence, she was found to bare been put to 
dealii on account of this crown which belonged to the god.* 

84. Now I warn you, philosopherSy who indulge in. 
unnatural passions, and who treat the great goddefB Yenxis 
with -impiety, to beware, lest you be destroyed ill the iune 
manner. For boys are only handsome, as Glycera the cour- 
tettm said, while they are like women : at least, this is the 
saying attributed to her by Clearchus« But my opinion is. 
that the conduct of Cleonymus the Spartan was in strict con- 
formity with nature, who was the first man to take soch 
hostages as he took firom the Metapontines — ^namely^ tfn> 
hundred of their most respectable and beautiful yirgins; as is 
related by Duns the Samian, in the third book of his Histoiy ^ 
of Agathocles. And I too, as is said by £picrateB in h&^^ 
Antil^, 

HaTe learnt by heart completely all the songs 

Breathing of love which sweetest Sappho sang. 

Or the Lamynthian Cleomenes. 

But you, my philosophical friends, even when you are in loi 

with women . * as Clearchus 

For a bull was excited by the sight of the brazen cow 

Pirene : and in a picture that existed of a bitch, and a pi(^ 

and a goose; and a gander came up to the goose, and a do^ 

to the bitch, and a male pigeon to the pigeon, and not one 

tjiem discovered the deception till they got close to them-. 

but when they got near enough to touch them, they desisted 

just as Clisophus the Salymbrian did. For he fell in lovi 

with a statue of Parian marble that then was at Samos^ anc 

«hut himself up in the temple to gratify his affection; bu^'^ 

when he found that he could make no impression on th^^ 

coldness and unimpressibility of the stone, then he discards <f 

bis passion. And Alexis the poet mentions this circumstanc^e 

in his drama entitled The Picture, where he says — 

And snch another circumstance, they say, 
Took place in Samos : there a man did fall 
In loye with a fair maiden wrought in marble. 
And shut himself up with her in the temple. 

And Philemon mentions the same fact, and says — 

^' ' But once a man, 'tis said, did fall, at Samos, 
In love with a marble woman ; and he went 
■And shut himself up with her in the temple. J 
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But the statue spokea.of is the work of Ctesicles; as Ads&ua 

<^ liitjlene teUs us in his treatise on Statuaries. And 

Polemo^ or whoever the author of the book called Helladicus 

ii^ Bays — '^ At Delphi^ in the museum of the pictiu*esy there 

tte two bojB wrought in marble ; one of which, the Delphians 

say, was so fiJlen in love with by some one who came to seei 

i^ that be made love to it, and shut himself up with it, and 

fHresented it with a crown; but when he was detected, the 

^gqd ordered th^ Delphians, who consulted his oracle with 

reference to the subject, to dismiss him &eely, for that he had 

^ven him a handsome reward. 

85, And even brute beasts have ^len in lore with men : 

£ur there was a cock who took a &ncy to a man of the name 

%i SecunduB, a cupbearer of the king; and the cock waa 

"nicknamed the Centaur. But this Secundus was a slave of 

J^icomedes the king of Bithynia; as Nicander informs us in 

"the sixth book of his essay on the Eevolutions of Fortune. 

And, at JF^nm, a goose took a fancy to a boy; as Clearchus 

lelates in the first book of his Amatory Aiiecdotes. And 

Theophiastus, in his essay on Love, says that the name of* 

this boy was Amphilochus, and that he was a native of 

Olenus. And Hermeas the son of Hermodorus, who was a 

•Samian by birth, says that a goose also took a fkncy to 

Lacydes the philosopher. And in Leucadia (according to 

a 8t<xy told by Clearchus), a peacock fell so in love with a 

maidcax there, that when she died, the bird died too. There 

is a story also that, at lasus, a dolphin took a fancy to a boy 

iuid, this stoiy is told by Duris, in the ninth book of his 

ffiBtory) ; and the subject of that book is the history of . 

Alexander, and the historian's words are these : " He likewise 

ttot for the boy from lasus. For near lasus there was a boy 

liiose name was Dionysius, and he once, when leaving the 

palsBstra with the rest of the boys, went down to the sea and 

oathed; and a dolphin came forward out of the deep water 

to meet him, and taking him on his back, swam away with 

^ a considerable distance into the open sea, and then 

brought him back again to land." But the dolphin is an 

I aniinal which is very fond of men, and very intelligent, and 

! <^^ very susceptible of gratitude. Accordingly Phylarchus, in 

^ twelfth book, says — " Coiranus the Milesian, when he saw 

some fishermen who had caught a dolphin in a net, and wlw^ 
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■were about to out it up, gave them, some money and bought 
the fish, aud took it dowu and put it back in the sea again. 
And after this it happened to him to be sliipwreoked nefir 
Myconos, and while every one else perished, Coiranug alone 
was saved by a dolphin. And when, at ]B£t, he died of old 
age in his iiative country, as it bo happened that his funeral 
procession passed along the sea-shore close to Miletus, a great 
shoal of dolphins appeared ou that day in the harbour, keep- 
ing only a very little distance from those who were attending 
the funeral of Coiranua, as if they also were joining in the 

; procceaiou and ahartng in their grietl" 

The same Fhylarchus also relates, in the twentieth book of 
bis History, the great affection which was once displayed by 
an elepliant for a boy. And his words are these ; " But there 
was a, female elephant kept with this elephant, and the name 
of the female elephant was Nicesa ; and to her the wife of the 
king of India, when dying, entrusted herchild,which was just 
a month old. And when the woman did die, the affection for 
the child displayed by the beast was moat eitraordinary; for 
it couiduot endure the child to be away; and whenever it did 
not see him, it waa out of spirits. And so, whenever tho nurse 
fed the in&nt with milk, she placed it in its cradle between 
the feet of the beast ; and if she had not done so, the elephant 

, would not take any food; and after this, it would take what- 
ever reeds and grass there were near, and, while the child was 
sleeping, boat away the flies with the bundle. And whenever 
the child wept, it would rock the cradle with its trunk, and 
lull it to sleep. And very often tho male elephant did the 
same." 

86, But you, philosophers, are far fiercer than dolphins 
and elephants, and are also much more untameable ; althoogh 
FerBteuB tbe Cittiiean, in his Recollections of Banquets, says 
loudly, — " It is a very consistent subject of conversation at 
drinking-parties for men to talk of amatory matters ; for wo 
are naturally inclined to such topics after drinking. And at 
tlioae times we should praise those who indulge in that kind 
of conversation to a moderate and temperate degree, but 
blame those who go to excess in it, and behave in a beastly 
manner. But if logicians, when assembled in a social party, 
were to talk about syllogisms, then a man might very faim 



think that they ■ 



acting very unseasonably. Au^ 



a'*>«6pectnble fmd virtuous man will at times get drunk; but 
"fcley who wish to appear extniordinarily temperate, keep up 
-tils character amid their cupa for a certain time, but after- 
-wrards, as the wine begins to take effect on them, they descend 
-«L0 every kind of impropriety and indecency. And this was 
'fche case very lately with the ambassadors who came to Anti- 
^ouus from Arcadia ; for they eat at dinner with great severity 
<jf countenance, and with great propriety, as they thought, — 
:xjot only not looking at any one of ue, but not even looJdng 
xit one another. But as the wine wont round, and music of 
•Afferent kinds was introduced, and when the Thessolian 
daucing-woiiieD, as their fashion is, came in, and danced quite 
naked, eicept that they liad girdles round their waists, then 
■the men could not restrain themselves any longer, hut jumped 
■np off the couches, and shouted as if they were beholding a 
most gratifying sight ; and they congratulated the king be- 
cause he had it iu his power to indulge in such pastimes; 
and they did and said a great many more vulgar things of the 
same kind. 

" And one of the philosophers who was once drinking with 
ra, when a flute-playing girl came in, and when there waa 
pleaty of room near him, when the girl wished to sit down 
MM him, would not allow her, but di'ew himself up aud 
Iwliad grave. And then afterwards, when the girl was put 
auction, as is often the fashion at such en tert^u meets, 
jdingly eager to buy her, and quarrelled with the 
'■who sold her, on the ground that he had knocked her 
too speedily to some one else; and he said that the 
naer had not fairly sold her. And at last this grave 
^osopher, he who at first would not permit the girl even 
l5at near him, came to blows about her." And perhaps this 
^ philosopher, who came to blows ahont the flute-playing 
pi, may have been Persieua himself; for Antigonus tho 
f^fjitiaii, in his treatise on Zeno, makes the following state- 
|Wnl: — "Zeno the Cittitean, when once Persfeus at a drink- 
""B-piny bought a finte-playing girl, and after that was 
sHid to bring her home, because he lived in the same house 
Jrilli 2eno, becoming acquainted with tho circumstance, 
brouriit the girl home himself, and shut her up with Per- 
"'"B- I know, also, that Poljstratua the Athenian, who 
**> a pupil of Theophi'astus, and who was surnamed tha 
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Tyrrhenian, Used often to put on the garments^ of the ksmalk 

flute-players. 

87. Kings, too, have shown great anxiety about musiod 

women; as Parmenion tells us in his Letter to Alexander^ 

which he sent to that monarch after he had taken Damascofl^ 

and after he had become master o£ all the baggage oi 

Darius. Accordingly, having enumerated all the thingi 

which he had taken, he writes as follows : — '^ I foond three 

hundred and twenty-nine concubines of the king^ all skiDed 

in music ; and forty-six men who were skilful in ynalring g^. 

lands, and two htmdred and seventy-seyen confectioners^ and 

twenty-nine boilers of pots, and thirteen cooks skilful in jmr 

paring milk, and seventeen artists who mixed drinks, and 

seventy slaves who strain wine,, and forty preparers of pec^ 

ftmies.** And I say to you, my companions, that there is no 

sight which has a greater tendency to gladden the eyes than 

the beauty of a woman. Accordingly (Eneus, in the play ol 

€h»remon the tragedian, speaking of some maideoB w£om: 

he had seen, says, in the play called (Eneus, — 

And one did lie with gannent well tbrown bad^ 

Showing her snow-white bosom to the moon : 

Another, as she tightly danced, din>lay'd 

The fair proportions of hdr lefthand didd, 

Naked — a lovely pictnre for the air 

To wanton with;, and her complexion white ■ 

Strove with the darkening shades. Another bared 

Her lovely arms and taper fingers all : 

Another, with her robe high round her neck, 

Oonceard her bosom, but a rent below 

Showed all her shapely thighs. The Graces smiled^ 

And love, not without hope, did lead me on. 

Then on th' inviting asphodel they fell. 

Plucking the dark leav6s of the violet flower. 

And crocus, which, with purple petals rising, 

Copies the golden rays of the early sun. 

There, too, the Persian sweetly-smelling marjoram 

Stretch'd out its neck along the laughing meadow. 

S8. And the same poet, being passionately fond of floif m 

eays also in his Alphesiboea — 

The glorious beauty of her dazzling body 
Shone brilliant, a sweet sight to every eye ; 
And modesty, a tender blush exciting. 
Tinted her gentle cheeks with delicate rose : 
Her waxy hair, in gracefully modell'd curls. 
Falling as though arranged by sculptor's hand. 
Waved in the wanton breeze luxuriant 
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And in his lo he ciJla the flowers ohUdren of spring, where he 
«ayB — 

Strewing oroaud Eweel cuUdien of tbe spring. 
And in hia Centaur, which ia a drama composed in many metres 
of variouB kinda, he oaila them children of the meadow — 

Titers, too, tiie; did invade the <rauntleea boet 

Of all the new-boTD flowers tliat declc tbe iieldi^. 

Hunting with joy tho ofispring of the meadows. 
And in his Bacchus he says— 

Tlia ivj, lover of the dance, 

Child of the mirthfnl jear. 
And in hia Ulysses he speaka thua of roaes :— 

And in their hair the Hours' choicest gift* 

They wore, die flowering, fragrant roee, 

The lovetiGBt foater-child of epring. 
And in hia Thyeates he aaya — 

Tho brilliant rose, and mudoat gnoW'White lily. 
And in hia Minyie he eaya — 

There waa fall miiny a atore of "Venua to view. 

Dark in the rich flowera in due season ripe. 
89. Mow there have been many women celebrated for 
their beauty (for, as Euripides says^ 

E'en an old bard may sing of memory) 
There was, for instance, Thargelia. the Milesian, who was 
Married to fourteen different husbands, so very beautiful and 
accom'pliahlid WfBfTBh^ as Hippiaa the Sophist says, iu hia 
book mbich is entitled Synagoge. But Sinon, in the fifth 
book of his History of Persia, and in the first part of it, eaya 
that the wife of Bagazua, who waa a, sister of Xenes by 
the aame father, (and her name was Anytia,} waa the moat 
beantii^il and the most licentious of all the women in Asia. 
And Phylarchns, in his nineteenth book, saya that Timosa, 
the concubine of Oiyart^s, aurpaaaed all women in beanty, 
and that the king of Egypt hiid originally sent her as a 
present to Statira, the wife of the king. 

And Theopompiis, in the fifty-sixth book of hia History, 
speaks of Xenopithea, the mother of Lyaandrides, as the 
moBt beantiful of all the women in Peloponneaua. And tfa^ 
Lacedeemoniana put her to death, and her sister Chryse also, 
frbea Agesilaua the king, having raised a seditious tumult iu 
the city, procured Lysandrjdes, who waa hia enemy, to bo 
banished by the Laccdicmoniana. Pantica of Cyprus waa 
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also a very beautiful woman; and she is mentioned by 

Phylarchus, in the tenth book of his History, where he says 

that when she was with Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 

Monimus, the son of Pytluon, asked her in marriage. And, 

as she was a very licentious woman, Olympias said to him-^ 

'^ wretched man, you are marrying with your eyes, and not 

with your understanding." They also say that the woman 

who brought back Pisistratus to assume the tyranny, clad in 

the semblance of Minerva the Saviour, was very beautiful, as 

indeed she ought to have been^ seeing that she assumed the 

appearance of a goddess. And she was a seller of garlands; 

and Pisistratus afterwards gave her in marriage to Hip- 

parchus his son, as Clidemus relates in the eighth book ol 

his Returns, where he says — *^ And he also gave the woman, 

by name Phya, who had been in the chariot with him, in 

marriage to his son Hipparchus. And she was the daughter 

of e man named Socrates. And he took for Hippia£f, who 

succeeded him in the tyranny, the daughter of Charmus the 

polemarch, who was extraordinarily beautiful.'* 

And it happened, as it is said, that Charmus was a great 

admirer of Hippias, and that he was the man who first 

erected a statue of Love in the Academy, on which there is 

the following inscription-^- 

wily Love, Charmus this altar raised 

At the well-shaded bounds of her Gymnasium. 

Hesiod, also, in the third book of his Melampodia, caUs 
Chalcis in EuboBa^ 

Land of fair women ; — 

for the women there are very beautiful, as Theophrastus 
also asserts. And Nymphodorus, in his Voyage round Asia, 
says that there are nowhere more beautiful women than 
those in Tenedos, an island close to Troy. 

90. I am aware, too, that on one occasion there was a 
contest of beauty instituted among women. And Nidas, 
speaking of it in his History of Arcadia, says that Cypselus 
instituted it, having built a city in the plain which is watered 
by the Alpheus; in which he established some Parrhasians, 
and consecrated a plot of sacred ground and an altar to 
Ceres of Eleusis, in whose festival it was that he had insti- 
tuted this contest of beauty. And he says that the woman 
who gained the victory in this contest was Herodice. And 
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eyen to this day this contest is continued; and the women 
who contend in it are called Goldbearing. And Theophrastus 
says that there is also a contest of l)eauty which takes place 
amoDg the Eleans^ and that the decision is come to with 
great care and deliberation; and that those who gain the 
victoiy receive arms as their prize, which Dionysius of 
Leuctra says are offered up to Minerva. And he says, too^ 
that the victor is adorned with fillets by his friends, and 
goes in procession to the temple; and that a crown of myrtle 
is given to him (at least this is the statement of MyrsiluS; in 
his Historical Paradoxes). '^ But in some places/' says the 
same Theophrastus, '^ there are contests between the women 
in respect of modesty and good management, as there are 
among the barbarians; and at other places also there are 
contests about beauty, on the ground that this also is 
entitled to honour, as for instance, there are in Tenedos and , 
Lesbos. But they say that this is the gift of chance, or of 
nature; but that the honour paid to modesty ought to be one 
of a greater degree. For that it is in consequence of modesty 
that beauty is beautiful ; for without modesty it is*apt to be 
fiubdued by intemperance." 

91. Now, when Myrtilus had said all this in a connected 
^tement; and when all were marvelling at his memory, 
Cynulcus said — 

Tour maliifarioas learning I do wonder at — 
Though there is not a thing more vain and useless, 

Ays Hippon the Atheist. But the divine Heraclitus also 
*^yB— "A great variety of information does not usually give 
^Wom." And Timon said — 

There is great ostentation and parade 

Of mnltifarious learning, than which nothing 

Can be more vain or useless. 

'or what is the use of so many names, my good grammarian, 
^hich are more calculated to overwhelm the hearers than to 
^0 them any good ? And if any one were to inquire of you, 
^ho they were who were shut up in the wooden horse, you 
'^ould perhaps be able to tell the names of one or two ; and 
J^en this you would not do out of the verses of Stesichorus, 
w that could hardly be,) but out of the Storming of Troy, 
"y Sacadas the Argive ; for he has given a catalogue of a 
^•'^t number of names. Nor indeed could you properly 
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'give a list of the companions of UlysseSy and say who thegr 

were who were devoured by the Cyclops, or by the iMBBbj" 

gonians, and whether they were really devoured or not 

And you do not even know this, in spite of your fiieqnent 

mention of Phylarchus, that in the cities of the Oeans it is not 

possible to see either courtesans or female flute-plajrers. And 

Mjrtilus said; — But where has Phylarchus stated thisf Fori 

have read through all his history. And when he said, — Ih 

the twenty-third book ; Myrtilus said— ^ 

92. Do I not then deservedly detest all you pbilosopliei^ 

since you are all haters of philology, — men wh(»n not coljr 

did Lysimachus the king bajiish from his own dominionfl^ai 

Carystius tells us in his Historic EeminiscenBeB, but ths 

Athenians did so too. At all events, Alexis, in his Hone^ 

says— 

Ib this the Academy ; is this Xenocrates 1 
^May the gods greatly bless Demetrius 
And all ^e lawgivers ; for, as men say, 
They *ve driven out of Attica with disgrace 
All those who do profess to teach the youth 
Learning and science. 

And a certain man named Sophocles, passed a decree tobianh 
all the philosophers from Attica. And Philo, the friend of 
Aristotle, wrote an oration against him ; and Democharefl) cai 
the other hand, who was the cousin of Demosthenes, coni- 
posed a defence for Sophocles. And the Romans, who are in 
every respect the best of men, banished all the BophiBtB 
from Rome, on the ground of their corrupting the youth d 
the city, though, at a subsequent time, somehow or other, 
they admitted them. And Anaxippus the comic poet de- 
clares your folly in his Man struck by lightning, spealdng 
thus — 

Alas, you 're a philosopher ; but I 

Do think philosophers are only wise 

In quibbling about words; in deeds they are. 

As &r as I can see, completely foolish. 

It is, therefore, with good reason that many citieB,and 
especially the city of the Lacedaemonians, as Chanueleon 
says in his book on Simonides, will not admit either rhetoric 
or philosophy, on account of the jealousy, and strife, and 
profitless discussions to which they give rise ; owing to whiA 
it was that, Socrates was put to death; he, who aiguod 
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^■gainst tiie judges "who were given him by lot, diBCOimsdiig of 

justice to tiiem when they were a pack of most corrupt men. 

.JLnd it 10 owing to this, too, that Theodorus the Atheist 

-^TBS put to death, and that Diagoras was banished; and this 

'3attor, sailing away when he was banished, was wrecked. 

"^nt l^eotimus, who wrote the books against Epicurus, was 

socased by Zeno the Epicurean, and put to death; as is 

sdated by Demetrius the Magnesian, in his treatise on People 

•and Things which go by the same Name. 

93. Andy in short, according to Clearchus the Soiensian, 
jou do not adopt a manly system of life, but you do really 
^ at a system which might become a dog; but although 
Hm animal has four excellent qualities, you select none but 
the worst of his qualities for your imitation. For a dog is a 
"wouderful animal as to his power of smelling and of dis- 
languishii^ what belongs to his own j&tmily and what doeB> 
sot; and the way in which he associates with man, and the 
maimer in which he watches over and protects' the houses of 
all those who are kind to him, is extraordinary. But yoa 
irho imitate the dogs, do neither of these things. For you 
do not associate witii men, nor do you distinguish between 
those with whom you are acquainted ; and being very defi- 
cient in sensibility, you live in an indolent and indifferent 
manner. But while the dog is also a snarling and greedy 
ftnimal, and also hard in his way of living, and naked ; these 
habits of his you practise, being abusive and gluttonous, and, 
besides all this, living without a home or a hearth. The 
result of all which circumstances is, that you are destitute of 
virtue, and quite unserviceable for any useful purpose in life. 
For there is nothing less philosophical than those persons 
who are called philosophers. For whoever supposed that 
^^hines, the pupil of Socrates, would have been such a man 
ill his manners as Lysias the orator, in his speeches on the 
Contracts, represents him to have been; when, out of the 
dialogues which are extant, and generally represented to be 
"is work, we are inclined to admire him as an equitable and 
Moderate man ? unless, indeed, those writings are in reality 
^e work of the wise Socrates, and were given to iEschines 
Jy Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, after his death, which 
Womeneus asserts to be the case. 
H. But Lysias, in the oration which bears this title — 
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'< Against iEschines, the Pupil of Socrtites, for Debt," (bri 
will recite the passage, even though it be a rather kngo^ 
on account of your excessive arrogance, O philosopbe^)- 
begins in the following manner — *' I never should hm 
imagined, judges, that iEschines would have dared to com 
into court on a trial which is so discreditable to him. lor 
a more disgracefuUy false accusation than the one which b. 
has brought forward, I do not believe it to be easy to find 
For he, judges, owing a sum of money with a covenaniBl 
interest of three drachma) to Sosinomus the banker and knt 
togiton, came to me, and besought me not to alio w him to bl 
wholly stripped of his own property, in consequence of tU 
high interest ' And I,' said he, am at this moment canjoy 
on the trade of a perfumer; but I want capital to god 
with, and I will pay you nine^ obols a month interest i 
fine end to the happiness of this philosopher was the tak 
of a perfumer, and admirably harmonizing with the philo* 
sophy of Socrates, a man who utterly rejected the use of lu 
perfumes and unguents ! And moreover, Solon the lavgiiv 
expressly forbade a man to devote himself to any such bad- 
ness : on which account Pherecrates, in his Oven, or Womflt 
sitting up all Night, says — 

Why should he practise a perfximer^s trade, 
Sitting beneath a high umbrella there, 
Preparing for himseUf a seat on which 
To gossip with the youths the whole day long? 

Aud presently afterwards he says — 

And no one ever saw a female cook 

Or any fishwoman ; for every class 

Should practise arts which are best suited to it. 

And after what I have already quoted, the orator proceed 
to say — "And I was persuaded by this speech of U% 
oonsideiing also that tfaiis iBschines had been the pupil o^ 
Socrates, and was a man who uttered fine sentiments aboot 

^ This would have been IS per cent. Three drachmaB were abo^ 
36 per cent. The former appears to have been the usual xate^ 
interest at Athens in the time of Lysias ; for we find in DemostheDtf 
that interest M Bpaxii$, that is to say, a drachma a month interest &f 
each mina lent, was considered low. It was exceedingly common, hov* 
ever, among the money-lenders, to exact an exorbitant rate of interei^ 
going even as high as a drachma every four days. — See Smith's JHf^ 
Ant% T. IfUeresi, p. 524. 
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^^^^ and justioe, and who would never attempt nor venture 
on the actions practised by dishonest and unjust men." 

95. And after this again, after he had run through the 

^<3oii8ation of JSschines, and had explained how he had bor- 

•iX)wed the money, and how he never paid eitlier interest or 

{>iiiicipal, and how, when an action was brought against him, 

hke had allowed judgment to go by de&ult, and how a branded 

aJave of his had b^n put forward by him as security; and 

siiter he had brought a good many more charges of the same 

^ind against him, he thus proceeded : — '^ But, judges, I am 

ziot the only person to whom he behaves in this manner, but 

Ise treats every one who has any dealings with him in the same 

inoanner. Are not even all the wine-seUers who live near him, 

£rom whom he gets wine for his entertainments and never 

X^JB for it, bringing actions against him, having already 

dosed their shops against him? And his neighbours are ill- 

"tseated by him to such a degree that they leave their own 

booaes, and go and rent others which are at a distance from 

liim. And with respect to all the contributions which he 

coDects, he never himself puts down the remaining share 

^vvliich is due from him, but all the money which ever gets 

into this pedlar^s hands is lost as if it were utterly destroyed. 

-And sach a number of men come to his house daily at dawn, 

"to ask for their money which he owes them, that passers-by 

suppose he must be dead, and that such a crowd can only be 

collected to attend his fimeral. 

''And those men who live in the Pirseus have such an opi- 

^on of him, that they think it a far less perilous business to 

^ to the Adriatic than to deal with him ; for he thinks that all 

"^t he can borrow is much more actually his own than what 

*^&ther left him. Has he not got possession of the property 

^f BermsBus the perfumer, after having seduced his wife, though 

*^ was seventy years old? whom he pretended to bo in love 

^th, and then treated in such a manner that she reduced 

|Jer husband and her sons to beggary, and made him a per- 

•"^iner instead of a pedlar ! in so amorous a manner did he 

^Udle the damsel, enjoying the fruit of her youth, when it 

^ould have been less trouble to him to count her teeth than 

"c fingers of her hand, they were so much fewer. And 

^^w come forward, you witnesses, who will prove these facts. 

^^This, then, is the life of this sophist." 

ATH. — VOL. III. 3 B 
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These, Cynulcus, are the words of Lysia& But I, in tihe 
words of Aristarohus the tragic poet. 

Saying no more, but this in aelf-defenoey 
will now cease my attack upon you and the rest rf 
Cynics. 



BOOK XIV. 



1. Most people, my friend Timocrates, call Bacchus finotk^ 

because those who drink too much unmixed wine beoomQ 

violent 

. To copious wine this insolence we owe. 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow 
The great Eurytion, when this frenzy stung, 
Pirithous' roofs with frantic riot rung : 
Boundless the Centaur raged, till one and all 
The heroes rose and dragg*d him from the hall; 
His nose they shorten'd, and his ears they slit, 
And sent him sober'd home with better wit.^ 

For when the wine has penetrated down into the body, tf 

Herodotus says, bad and furious language is apt to nse to 

the surface. And Clearchus the comic poet says in 1^ 

Corinthians — 

If all the men who to get drunk are apt, 
Had every day a headache ere they drank 
The wine, there is not one would drink a drop : 
But as we now get all the pleasure first, 
And then the drink, we lose the whole delight 
In the sharp pain which follows. 

And Xenophon represents Agesilaus as insisting thatam^tt. 
ought to shun drunkenness equally with madness, and imino* 
derate gluttony as much as idleness. But we, as we are no* 
of the class who drink to excess, nor of the number of thoflft 
who are in the habit of being intoxicated by midday, h*^ 
come rather to this literary entertainment ; for Ulpian, vho 
is always finding fault, reproved some one just now who sai4 
I am not drunk (J^olvos), saying, — Where do you find that 
word l^otvos? But he rejoined, — Why, in Alexis, who, iiil*^* 
play called the New Settler, says — 

He did all this when drunk (H^oivos). 

' Odyss. xxi. 293. 
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2. But as, after the discussion by us of the new topics 
^ch arise, our liberal entertainer Laiurentius is every day 
constantly introducing different kinds of music, and also 
jesters and buffoons, let us have a little talk about them. 
iMongh I am aware that Anacharsis the Scythian, when on 
^ne occasion jesters were introduced in his company, re^ 
Uttined without moving a muscle of his countenance; but 
afterwards, when a monkey was brought in, he burst out 
ka^ng, and said, ''Now this fellow is laughable by his 
nature, but man is only so through practice." And Euripides, 
in bis Melanippe in Chains, has said — 

Bat many men, from the wish to raise a langb, 

Practise sharp sayings ; but those sony jesters ' 

I hate who let loose their unbridled tongues 

Against the wise and good ; nor do I class them 

As men at all, but only as jokes and playthings. 

Meantime they live at ease, and gather up 

Good store of wealth to keep within their houses. 

And Parmeniscus of Metapontum, as Semus tells us in the 
fi& book of his Delias, a man of the highest consideration 
both as to fiunily and in respect of his riches, having gone 
4>wn to the cave of Trophonius, after he had come up again, 
^ not able to laugh at all. And when he consulted the 
<*Mle on this subject, the Pythian priestess replied to him — 

You*re asking me, you laughless man. 
About the power to laugh again ; 
Touir mother '11 give it you at home, 
If yon with reverence to her come. 

So, on this, he hoped that when he returned to his country he 
iiwdd be able to laugh again ; but when he found that he 
eodd laugh no more now than he could before, he considered 
"tte he had been deceived ; till, by some chance, he came to 
pdoe; and as he was admiring everything he saw in the 
Jsland, he came into the temple of Latona, expecting to see 
•ome very superb statue of the mother of Apollo; but when 
^ saw only a wooden shapeless figure, he unexpectedly burst 
<^t laughing. And then, comparing what had happened with 
^ oracle of the god, and being cured of his infirmity, he 
honoured the goddess greatly. 

3. Now Anaxandrides, in his Old Man's Madness, says that 
JtwasRhadamanthus and Palamedes who invented the fashion 
^f jesters; and his words are these : — 

3r2 
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And yet we labonr much. 
But Palamedes first, and Bhadamanthus, 
Sought those who bring no other contribution. 
Bat Bay amusing things. 

Xenophon also, in his Banquet, mentions jesters; intio- 
ducing Philip, of whom he speaks in the following mamMr& 
— " But Philip the jester, having knocked at the door, told 
the boy who answered, to tell the guests who he was^ aod 
that he was desirous to be admitted ; and he said that ha 
came provided with everything which could qualify him for 
supping at other people's expense. And he said, too, that Ik 
boy was in a good deal of distress because he had brou^ 
nothing, and because he had had no dinner.'* And Hippolodiv 
the Macedonian, in his epistle to Lynceus, mentions tiie jeBten 
Mandrogenes and Strato the Athenian. And at Athens then 
was a great deal of this kind of cleverness. Accordinglj, in 
the Heracleum at Diomea* they assembled to the number of 
sixty, and they were always spoken of in the city as amount- 
ing to that number, in such expressions as — " The sixty M 
this," and, "I am come from the sixty." And among them 
were Callimedon, nicknamed the Crab, and Dinias, and abo 
Mnasigeiton and Mensechmus, as Telephanes tells us in his 
treatise on the City. And their reputation for amusing qttt- 
lities was so great, that PhiUp the Macedonian heard of it» 
and sent them a talent to engage them to write out their 
witticisms and send them to him. And the feujt of this king 
having been a man who was very fond of jokes is testified 
to us by Demosthenes the orator in his Philippics. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes was a man very eager for anything 
which could make him laugh, as Phylarchus tells us in the 
sixth book of his History. And he it was who said, "that 
the palace of Lysimachus was in no respect different from 
a comic theatre ; for that there was no one there bigger than 
a dissyllable:"^ (meaning to laugh at Bithys and Paris, who- 
had more influence than anybody with Lysimachus, and at 
some others of his friends ;) " but that his friends were- 

^ Diomea was a small village in Attica, where there was a oelebntt^ 
temple of Hercules, and where a festival was kept in his honour : An** 
tophanes says — 

*'Owo$* *HpaK\eia Tck V Aiofielois ylyverai. — Kanse, 661. 

2 Because slaves (and the actors were usually slaves) had only naiac* 
of one, or at most two syllables, such as Davus, Geta, Dromo, Mus. 
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Peucesteses^ and Menelauses, and Ox3rthemises." But when 
Lysimachus heard this, he said, — " I, however, never saw a 
prostitute on the stage in a tragedy;" referring to Lamia 
tlie female flute-player. And when this was reported to 
Deinetrius, he rejoined, — "But the prostitute who is with me, 
hes in a more modest manner than the Penelope who is 
nthhim." 

4. And we have mentioned before this that Sylla, the 
jmeral of the Eomans, was very fond of anything laughable, 
bd Lucius Anicius, who was also a general of ^e Romans, 
fter he had subdued the lUyrians, and brought with him 
3enthius the king of the lUyrians as his prisoner, with all his 
idldren, when he was celebrating his triimiphal games at 
Rome, did many things of the most laughable character pos- 
Ade^ as Polybius relates in his thirtieth book : — " For having 
Hot for the most eminent artists from Greece, and having 
Bneted a very large theatre in the circus, he first of all in- 
Mooed all ike flute-players. And these were Theodorus the 
BoBotian, and Theopompus, and Hermippus, sumamed Lysi- 
BBaehus, who were the most eminent men in their profession. 
And having brought these men in front of the stage after the 
^^KNTOswas over, he ordered them all to play the flute. And as 
ttey accompanied their music with appropriate gestures, he 
KQt to them and said that they were not playing well, and 
desired them to be more vehement. And while they were in 
IQplexity, one of the lictors told them that what Anicius 
^wed was that they should turn round so as to advance 
towards each other, and give a representation of a battle. 
Aid then the flute-players, taking this hint, and adopting 
^iBoyement not unsuited to their habitual wantonness, caused 
^ great tumult and confusion; and tm'ning the middle of the 
dwrus towards the extremities, the flute-players, all blowing 
^premeditated notes, and letting their flutes be all out of 
tone, rushed upon one another in turn : and at the same time 
^ choruses, all making a noise to correspond to them, and 
ft>ming on the stage at the same time, rushed also upon one 
'Mother, and then again retreated, advancing and retreating 
*|ternately. But when one of the chorus-dancers tucked up 
*"8 garment, and suddenly turned round and raised his hands 
^nst the flute-player who was coming towards him, as if he 
^88 going to box with him, then there arose an extraordinary 
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clapping and shouting on the part of the speotatozs. 

while all these men were fighting as if in regular battle 

dancers were introduced into the orchestra with a sympl 

and four boxers mounted the stage, with trumpetels 

horn-players : and when all these men were striving toge 

the spectacle was quite indescribable : and as for the t 

dians," says Polybius, " if I were to attempt to describe 

took place with respect to them, I should be thought hji 

people to be jesting." 

d. Now when Ulpian had said thus much, and whei 

were laughing at the idea of this exhibition of Anidus^ a 

cussion arose about the men who are called irXdvou .^d 

question was asked, Whether there was any mention of t 

men in any of the ancient authors? for of the jug 

{$avfiaT(nroijol) we have already spoken : and Magnus sak 

Dionysius of Sinope, the comic poet, in his play enti 

the Namesakes, mentions Cephisodorus the irXdyo^ in 

following terms : — 

They say that once there was a man at Athens, 

A v\dvi», named CepbiBodorus, who 

Devoted all his life to this pursuit ; 

And he, whenever to a hill be came. 

Ban straight up to the top ; but then descending 

Came slowly down, and leaning on a stick. 

And Nicostratus also mentions him in his Syrian — 

They say the vxdyos Cephisodorus once 
Most wittily stationed in a narrow lane 
A crowd of men with bundles of large faggots, 
So that no one else could pass that way at all. 

There was also a man named Pantaleon, who is mentioi 
by Theognetus, in his Slave devoted to his Master — 

Pantaleon himself did none deceive {hrXdva) 
Save only foreigners, and those, too, such 
As ne'er bad beard of him : and often be. 
After a drunken revel, would pour forth 
All sorts of jokes, striving to raise a laugh 
By bis unceasing chattering. 

And Chrysippus the philosopher, in the fifth book of 
treatise on Honour and Pleasure, writes thus of Pantale 
— " But Pantaleon the TrXoyo?, when he was at the point 
death, deceived every one of his sons separately, telling « 
of them that he was the only one to whom he was reveal 
the place where he had buried his gold ; so that they af 
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irsrds went and dug together to no purpose, and then found 
out that they had been all deoeiyed." 

6. And our party was not deficient in men fond of raising 
a kogh by bitter speeche& And respecting a man of this 
Und, GhrysippuB subsequently, in the same book, writes as 
fcflowB : — " Once when a man fond of saying bitter things 
188 about to be put to death by the executioner, he said that 
lieinshed to die like the swan, singing a song; and when he 
fSm him leave, he ridiculed him.'* And Myrtilus having had 
a good many jokes cut on him by people of this sort, got 
ngry, and said that Lysimachus the king had done a very 
wsible thing; for he, hearing Telesphorus, one of his lieu- 
teoants, at an entertainment, ridiculing Arsinoe (and she was 
fte wife of Lysimachus), as being a woman in the habit of 
Tomitmg, in the following line — 

You begin ill, introducing rnv^tfAova-ay,^ — 

ordered him to be put in a cage (yaXedypa) and carried about 
like a wild beast, and fed ; and he punished him in this way 
till he died. But if you, XJlpian, raise a question about 
Reword yaXedypOy it occurs in Hyperides the orator; and 
flie passage you may find out for yourself. 

Aid Tachaos the king of Egypt ridiculed Agesilaus king of 
lAcedsemon, when he came to him as an ally (for he was a 
very short man), and lost his kingdom in consequence, as 
Agesflaus abandoned his alliance. And the expression of 
Tachaos was as follows : — 

The mountain was in labour; Jupiter 

Was greatly frlghten'd : lo 1 a mouse was bom. 

And Agesilaus hearing of this, and being indignant at it, said, 
"I will prove a lion to you." So afterwards, when the 
Egyptians revolted (as Theopompus relates, and Lyceas of 
^aucratis confirms tho statement in his History of Egypt), 
Agesilaus refused to cooperate with him, and, in consequence, 
Tachaos lost his kingdom, and fled to the Persians. 

7. So as there was a great deal of music introduced, and 
oot always the same instruments, and as there was a good 
^ of discussion and conversation about them, (without 
^^ys ^ving the names of those who took part in it,) I will 
®Qnmerate the chief things which were said. For concerning 

* TijirSc iJLoO<rar, this Mase; n^vZ* ifxovaay, this woman Tomiting, 
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flutes, somebody said that Melanippides, iu his Marsyas, 

paragiDg the art of playing the flute^ . had said Yery dever-rHy 

about Minerva: — 

Minerva cast away those instruments 

Down from her sacred hand ; and said, in scorn, 

" Away, you shameful things — you stains of the body ! 

Shall I now yield myself to such malpractices T* 

And some one, replying to him, said, — ^But Telestes of 
nus, in opposition to Melanippides, says in his Argo (and it 
of Minerva that he too is speaking) : — 

It seems to me a scarcely credible thing 
That the wise Pallas, holiest of goddesses, 
Should in the mountain groves have taken up 
That clever instrument, and then again 
Thrown it away, fearing to draw her mouth 
Into an unseemly shape, to be a glory 
To the nymph-bom, noisy monster Marpyas. 
For how should chaste Minerva be so anxious 
About her beauty, when the Fates had given her 
A childless, husbandless virginity ] 

intimating his belief that she, as she was and always wa s ^y .^ 
continue a maid, could not be alarmed at the idea of 
figuring her beauty. And in a subsequent passage he says 

But this report, spread by vain-speaking men, 
Hostile to every chorus, flew most causelessly 
Through Greece, to raise an envy and reproach 
Against the wise and sacred art of music. 

And after this, in an express panegyric on the art of flu' 
playing, he says — 

And so the happy breath of the holy goddess 

Bestowed this art divine on Bromius, 

With the quick motion of the nimble fingers. 

And very neatly, in his iEsculapius, has Telestes vindical 
the use of the flute, where he says — 

And that wise Phrygian king who first poured forth 
The notes from sweetly-sounding sacred flutes, 
llivalling the music of the Doric Muse, 
Embracing with his well-join'd reeds the breath 
Which fills the flute with tuneful modulation. 

8. And Pratinas the Phliasian says, that when some hic:=:=^^^ 
flute-players and chorus-dancers were occupying the orchest=- ^ 
some people were indignant because the flute-players did rr:::^^* 
play in tune to the choruses, as was the national custom, fc:^"^ 
the choruses instead sang, keeping time to the flutes, iu-^^ 
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at his opinion and feelings were towards those who did 
B, Pratinas declares in the following hyporohema : — 

What noise is this 1 

What mean these songs of dancers nowl 

What new unseemly &shion 

Has seized upon this stage to Bacchus sacred, 

Kow echoing with various noise ] 

Bromins is mine 1 is mine ! 

I am the man who ought to sing, 

I am the man who ought to raise the strain. 

Hastening o'er the hills, 

In swift inspired dance among the Naiades; 

Blending a song of varied strain, 

Like the sweet dying swan. 

You, Pierian Muse, the sceptre sway 

Of holy song : 

And after you let the shrill flute resound ; 

For that is but the handmaid 

Of revels, where men combat at the doors, 

And fight with heavy fists.^ 

• • • • • 

And is the leader fierce of bloody quarrel. 
Deseend, Bacchus, on the son of Phrynseus, 
The leader of the changing choir, — 
Chattering, untimely, leading on 

The rhythm of the changing song. 

• • « • » 

King of the loud triumphal dithyrambic. 
Whose brow the ivy crowns. 
Hear this my Doric song. 

9. And of the union of flutes with the lyre (for that con- 
^tt has often been a great delight to us ourselves), Ephippus, 
^ lis Trafl&c, speaks as follows : — 

Clearly, youth, the music of the flute, 
And that which from the lyre comes, does suit 
Well with our pastimes ; for when each resound 
In unison with the feelings of those present, 
Then is the greatest pleasure felt by all. 

^d the exact meaning of the word orwavXia is shown by 
^taus the Delian, in the fifth book of his Delias, where he 
^tes — " But as the term * concert' (oT/vavXta) is not under- 
'^^od by many people, we must speak of it. It is when there 
' » union of the flute and of rhythm in alternation, without 
J^y words accompanying the melody." And Antiphanes ex- 
*^ins it very neatly in his Flute-player, where he toy 

* The text here is corrupt and hopeless. — Schweig. 
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Tell me, I pray yon, what thii ooneert (4 ovmsAk o^ M ln^ 
Which he did give yoiL For yoa know ; baft they 1^ 

Having wellleamt^ Btill played^ 1^ 

ft • ft * • lilQ 

A concert of sweet sounds, apart from words, 
Is pleasant, and not destitute of meaning. 

But the poets frequently call the flute '^the LibyKnfliii8»** 
Duris remarks in the second book of his Histozy of AgdiO' 
cles, because Scirites, who appears to have been t^B f^ 
inventor of the art of flute-playing, was a Libyan, of o» ^J 
the Nomad tribes ; and he was the first person who ^1^ 
airs on the flute in the festiyal of Cybele.** And i£e fi*' 
fercnt kinds of airs which can be played on the ftnte (•* 
Tryphon tells us in the second book of his treatise on Nam^ 
have the following names : — the Comus, the BuooliismiUjtJ** 
Gingras, the Tetracomus, the Epiphallufif, the ChoreiUi t*** 
Callinicus, the Martial, the Hedycomus, the Sicynnotyrt^ 
the Thyrocopicum, which is the same as the Crousitiiynim (^ 
Door-knocker), the Cnismus, the Mothon. And all these li^ 
on the flute, when played, were accompanied with dancing 

10. Tryphon also gives a list of tjie difierent nanffl o* 
songs, as follows. He says — " There is the HimseuB, wbidiJ^ 
also called the Millstone song, which men used to sing iii3^ 
grinding com, perhaps from the word ifiaXC^. But %«^ 
is a Dorian word, signifying a return, and also the quantity 
of com which the millers gave into the bargain. Then then 
is the Elinus, which is the song of the men who worked at tl* 
loom ; as Epicharmus shows us in his Atalantas. Theie ii 
also the loulos, sung by the women who spin. And Sem* 
the Delian, in his treatise on Pseans, says — " They used to call 
the handfuls of barley taken separately, afiaXai; but when 
they were collected so that a great many were made into one 
sheaf, then they were called ovXot and uniXoi. And Geres 
herself was called sometimes Chloe, and sometimes Jonlpi 
and, as being the inventions of this goddess, both the frni^ 
of the ground and also the songs addressed to the goddtfi 
were called ovXot and lovXot : and so, too, wo have the trorfi 
Brjfn]TpoevXoi, and kolXXiovXoi, and the line — 

ir\€iffTOy oi\oy oZ\oy tet, iovXoif Xei. 

But others say that the loulis is the song of the workos in 

^ This passage, again, is hopelessly corrupt. " Melhun Augee sUba* 
lum." — Casaub, 
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wool There ore also the songs of nurses, which are called 
Karra^SavicaAa/orcis. There was also a song used at the feast of 
Swings,^ in honour of Erigone, which is called Aletis. At all 
events^ Aristotle says, in his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Colophonians — '^ Theodorus also himself died afterwards by a 
"violent death. And he is said to have been a very luxurious 
man, as is evident from his poetry; for even now the women 
fling his songs on the festiyal of the Swing." 

There was also a reaper's song called Lityerses ; and another 

Bong sung by hired servants when going to the fields, as 

Teledides tells us in his Amphictyons. There were songs, too, 

of bathing men, as we learn from Crates in his Deeds of Daring; 

and a song of women baking, as Aristophanes intimates 

in his ThesmophoriazussB, and Nicochares in his Hercules 

Choregos. And another song in use among those who drove 

herds, and this was called &e Bucoliasmus. And the man 

vho first invented this species of song was Diomus, a Sicilian 

cowherd; and it is mentioned by Epicharmus in his Halcyon, 

ftnd in his Ulysses Shipwrecked. The song used at deaths 

and in mourning is called Olophyrmus; and the songs called 

louli are used in honour of Ceres and Proserpine. The song 

Wng in honour of Apollo is called Philhelias, as we learn 

fix»Q Telesilla ; and those addressed to Diana are caUed Upingi. 

There were also laws composed by Charondas, which were 

BQDg at Athens at drinking-parties ; as Hermippus tells us 

in tiie sixth book of his treatise on Lawgivers. And Aristo- 

^anes, in his catalogue of Attic Expressions, says — "The 

flimsBUs is the song of people grinding ; the Hymenseus is 

the song used at marriage-feasts ; and that employed in la- 

fiientation is called lalemus. But the Linus and the iElinus 

tte not confined to occasions of mourning, but are in use also 

^ good fortune, as we may gather from Euripides." 

11. But Clearchus, in the laiBt book of his treatise on 
otters relating to Love, says that there was a kind of song 
®^ed Nomium, derived from Eriphanis ; and his words are 
^ese : — « Eriphauis was a lyric poetess, the mistress of 
^enalcas the hunter; and she, pursuing him with her pas- 
*^ons, hunted too. For often frequenting the mountains, and 

- * There is no account of what this feast of Swings was. The Greek is 
r^Pfti. Some have fancied it may have had some connexion with th& 
^ees of Bacchus (oscilla) hung up in the trees. See Virg. G. ii. 889. 
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wandering over them, she came to the different grom, eqoil- 
ling in her wanderings the celebrated journeys of lo ; lo tint 
not only those men who were most remarkable for their defi- 
ciency in the tender passion, but eyen the fiercest \miM, 
joined in weeping for her misfortunes, x>erceiYing the kngdi 
to which her passionate hopes carried her. Therefore riiB 
wrote poems ; and when she had composed them, as it ii 
said, she roamed about the desert^ shouting and singing At 
kind of song called Nomium, in which the burden of flw 
song is — 

The lofty oaks, Menalcas." 

And Aristoxenus, in the fourth book of his treatise <m 
Music, says — '' Anciently the women used to sing a kind of 
song called Calyca. Now, this was a poem of Stesichorai^ in 
which a damsel of the name of Calyca, being in love vitilia 
young man named EuathluEf, prays in a modest maimer to 
Venus to aid her in becoming his wife. But when the yoaqg 
man scorned her, she threw herself down a precipice. Ana 
this disaster took place near Leucas. And the poet has xepre- 
sented the disposition of the maiden as very modest; so that 
she was not willing to live with the youth on his own tenu^ 
but prayed that, if possible, she might become the wedded 
wife of Euathlus; and if that were not possible, that die 
might be released from life." But, in his Brief Memoranda, 
Aristoxenus says — " Iphiclus despised Harpalyce, who was in 
love with him ; but she died, and there has been a contest 
established among the virgins of songs in her honour, and 
the contest is called from her, Harpalyce." And Nymphiii 
in the first book of his History of Heraclea, speaking of the 
Maryandyni, says — " And in the same way it is well to notice 
some songs which, in compliance with a national custom, 
they sing, in which they invoke some ancient person, whom 
they address as Bormus. And they say that he was the son 
of an illustrious and wealthy man, and that he was &r superior 
to all his fellows in beauty and in the vigour of youth; and 
as he was superintending the cultivation of some of his own 
lands, and wishing to give his reapers something to drink, he 
went to fetch some water, and disappeared. Accordin^J) 
they say that on this the natives of the country sought hhn 
with a kind of dirge a.nd invocation set to music, which even 
to this day they are in the habit of using frequently. And a 
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Bimilar kind of song is that which is in use among the Egyp- 
'tians, and is called Maneros." 

13. Moreover, there were rhapaodists also present at our 
entertainments : for Laurentius delighted in the reciters of 
Homer to an eitmordinary degree; so that one might call 
Caasander the ting of Macedonia n trifler in comparison of 
him; concerning whom Carrstiua, in his Historic Eecolleo- 
Ijons, tells UH that he was bo devoted to Homer, that he could 
say the greater part of his poems by heart; and he had a copy 
of the Ihad and the Odyssey written out with his own hand. 
And that these reciters of Homer were ctdled Homeristee 
nlsu, Aristocles has told us in his treatise on Choruses. But 
those who are now called Homeristtc were first introduced on 
the stage by DemetriuB Phalereua. 

Now Chamteleon, in his essay on Stesiohoms, says that not 
only the poems of Homer, but those also of Hesiod and 
ArchilochuB, and also of Mimnemius and Phocyhdes, were 
often recited to the accompaniment of music; and Clearchus, 
in the first book of his treatise on Pictures, says — " Simonides 
of Zacyuthus used to sit in the theatres on a lofty chair 
reciting the verses of Archilochus." And Lysanias, in the 
first book of his treatise on lamhic Poets, says that Mnadon 
the rhapsodist used in his public recitations to deliver some 
of the Iambics of Simonides. And Cleomenea the rhapBodist, 
at the Olympic games, recited the Purification of Empedocles, 
as is asserted by Dicsearchus in his history of Olympia. And 
Jason, in the third book of his treatise on the Temples of 
Alexander, says that Hegesias, the comic actor, recited the 
works of Herodotus in the great theatre, and that Hermo* 
phautus recited the poems of Homer. 

13. And the men called Hilarodists (whom some people at 
the present day call Simodists, as Aristocles tells us in his 
first book on Choruses, because Simus the Magnesian was 
the most celebrated of all the poets of joyous songs,) fre- 
quently come under our notice. And Aristocles also gives 
a regular list of them in his treatise on Music, where he 
speaks in the following manner : — " The Magodist — hut he is 
the same as the Lysiodist." But Ariatosenus says that Ma- 
godus is the name given to an actor who acts both male and 
lemale characters;' but that he who acts a woman's part in 
a this passage; it U clearly 
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combination with a man's is called a Lysiodist And 
they both sing the same songs, and in other respecte tiMj 
are similar. 

The Ionic dialect also sappliasi us with poems of Sotad^ 
and with what before his time were called Ionic poemi^ mk 
as those of Alexander the ^tolian, and Pyres die M^flini 
and Alexas, and other poets of the same kind; and Sotadaii 
called KtvotSoXovos. And Sotades the Maronite was vay noh^ 
rious for this kind of poetry, as Carystius of PergamnB ngi 
in his essay on Sotades; and so was the son of Sotades, Aptt* 
lonins : and this latter also wrote an essay on his fttw 
poetry, from which one may easily see the unbridled IkxHl 
of language which Sotades allowed himself — abusing liyi^ 
machus the king in Alexandria, — and, when at the coort i 
Lysimachus, abusing Ptolemy Philadelphua^ — and in difierait 
cities speaking ill of different sovereigns; on which acoooifc 
at last, he met with the punishment that he deserved: fi> 
when he had sailed from Alexandria (as Hegesander, ia la 
Keminiscences, relates), and thought that he had escaped ill 
danger, (for he had said many bitter things against Ptoknsf 
the king, and especially this, after he had heurd that he m 
married his sister Arsinoe,— 

He pierced forbidden fralt with deadly sting,) 
Patrocles, the general of Ptolemy, caught him in the island rf 
Caunus, and shut him up in a leaden vessel, and carried bim 
into the open sea and drowned him. And his poetry ii w 
this kind : Philenus was the fiither of Theodorus the flute- 
player, on whom he wrote these lines : — 

And he, opening the door which leads from the back-€troet, 
Sent forth vain thunder from a leafy cave, - 
Such as a mighty ploughing ox might utter. 

' 14. But the Hilarodus, as he is called, is a more respectaft 
kind of poet than these men are ; for he is never effemiM*^ 
or indecorous, but he wears a white manly robe, and he » 
crowned with a golden crown : and in former times he w 
to wear sandals, as Aristocles tells us; but at the present dftj 
he wears only slippers. And some man or woman single ^ 
accompaniment to him, as to a person who sings to the flutft 
And a crown is given to a Hilarodus, as well as to a penoa 
who sings to the flute; but such honours are not allowed to^ 
player on the harp or on the flute. But the man who iB 
called a Magodus has drums and cymbals, and wears all kiiA 
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Oman's attire | and he behaves in an effeminate manner, 
loes every sort of indecorous, indecent thing, — imitating 
e time a woman, at another an adulterer or a pimp : or 
dmes he represents a drunken man, or even a serenade 
d by a reveller to his mistress. And Aristoxenus says 
:he business of singing joyous songs is a respectable one, 
lomewhat akin to tragedy; but that the business of a 
dus is more like comedy. And very often it happens 
lie Magodi, taking the argument of some comedy, re- 
xt it according to their own fashion and manner. And 
ord fupffSia was derived from the &ct that those who 
bed themselves to the practice, uttered things like 
ml incantations, and often declared the power of various 

, But there was among the Lacedaemonians an ancient 
of oomic diversion, as Sosibius says, not very important 
cioofl^ since Sparfaa aimed at plainness even in pas- 
L And the way was, that some one, using very plain, 
cmed language, imitated persons stealing fruit, or else 
) fcMteign physician speaking in this way, as Alexis, in 
^oman who has taken Mandragora, represents one : and 

If any suigeon of the country wiyn, 

** Give him at early dawn a platter full 

Of barley-broth/' we shall at once despise him ; 

Bat if he says the same with foreign accent, 

We marvel and admire him. If he call 

The beet-root irwurKiov, we disregard him ; 

But if he style it r^irXioVf we listen, 

And straightway^ with attention fix'd, ohey ; 

As if there were such difference between 

0€vtKlov and rcirXiov. 

those who practised this kind of sport were called among 
-Acedsemonians ZiktjXkttoX, which is a term equivalent to 
►iroiol or fiLfir^al? There are, however, many names, 
ing in different places, for this class of StKi/Xtorat ; for the 
)nians call them <j>aXXo<l>6poi, and others call them avro- 
oXot, and some call them <li\vaK€s, as the Italians do; 
people in general call them Sophists : and the Thebans, 
are very much in the habit of giving peculiar names to 
f things, call them iOeXovrcu, But that the Thebans do 
duce all kinds of innovations with respect to words, 
tis shows us in the Phoenissse, where he says — 
'.twnroibs, a maker of masks, etc. for the stage ; fufiririiSf an actor. 
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Yoa, you whole body of Theban citizens^ 
Know absolutely nothing ; for I hear 
You call the cuttle-fish not ffrprta, 
But htrurSSriXct. Then, too, yon term 
A cock not d\€itrff6c9y, but hprdXixos : 
A physician is no longer in your months 
laTp6s — no, but trcucrds. For a bridge, 
Yon turn y4^vpa into fi\4^upu. 
Figs are not arvxa now, but rOtca : swallows, 
KorriXaSeSf not x^^f^^^^^. A mouthful 
With you is &ko\os ; to laugh, iKpiSBiiitv* 
A new-soled shoe you call peoairdrvTov, 

16. Semos the Delian says in his book about Pseans — "The 
men who were called avroKapSaXoi used to wear crowns of ivy, 
and they would go through long poems slowly. But at a later 
time both they and their poems were called Iambics. And 
those," he proceeds, " who are called Ithyphalli, wear a mask 
representing the face of a drunken man, and wear crowns, 
having gloves embroidered with flowers. And they wear tunics 
shot with white ; and they wear a Tarentine robe, which covers 
them down to their ancles : and they enter at the stage 
entrance silently, and when they have reached the middle of 
the orchestra, they turn towards the spectators, and say- 
Out of the way ; a clear space leave 

For the great mighty god : 
For the god, to his ancles clad. 
Will pass along the centre of the crowd. 

And the Pha,llophori," says he, "wear no masks; but they 
put on a sort of veil of wild thyme, and on that they P^^ 
acanthi, and an untrimmed garland of violets and ivy } ^^ 
they clothe themselves in Caunacse, and so come on the stag^' 
some at the side, and others through the centre entroJ*^®» 
walking in exact musical time, and saying — 

For you, Bacchus, do we now set forth - 

This tuneful song ; uttering in various melody 

This simple rhythm. 

It is a song unsuited to a virgin ; 

Nor are we now addressing you with hymns 

Made long ago, but this our offering 

Is fresh unutter'd praise. 

And then, advancing, they used to ridicule with their J^ 
whoever they chose ; and they did this standing still, but ^^ 
Phallophorus himself marched straight on, covered with s^ 
and dirt." 

17. And since we»are on this subject, it is%8 well do* ^ 
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what happened to Amoebeus, a harp-player of our time^ 
kinan of great science and skill in everything that related 
iisic. He once came late to one of our banquets, and 
I he heard from one of the servants that we had all 
led supper, he doubted what to do himself^ xmtil Sophon 
x>ok came to him, and with a loud voice, so that every 
Dught hear, recited to him these lines out of the Auge of 
qIus: — 

wretched man, why stand you at the doors 1 
Why don't you enter) Long ago the geese 
Have all been deftly carvid limb from limb ; 
Long the hot pork has had the meat cut off 
From the long backbone, and the stuffing, which 
Lay in the middle of his stomach, has 
Been served around ; and all his pettitoes. 
The dainty slices of fat, well-season'd sausages, 
Have all been eaten. The well-roasted cuttle-fish 
Is swallow'd long ago ; and nine or ten 
Casks of rich wine are drain'd to the veiy dregs. 
So if you'd like some fragments of the feast. 
Hasten and enter. Don't, like hungry wolf, 
Losing this feast, then run about at random. 

as that delightful writer Antiphanes says, in his Friend 
be Thebans, — 

A, We now are well supplied with everything ; 
For she, the namesake of the dame within. 
The rich Boeotian eel, carved in the depths 
Of the ample dish, is warm, and swells, and boils. 
And bubbles up, and smokes ; so that a man. 
E'en though equipp*d with brazen nostrils, scarcely 
Could bear to leave a banquet such as this,— - 
So rich a fragrance does it yield his senses. 

•^* Say you the cook is living] 

A, There is near 
A cestreus, all unfed both night and day. 
Scaled, wash'd, and stain*d with cochineal, and tum'd ; 
And as he nears his last and final turn 
He cracks and hisses ; while the servant bastes 
The fish with vinegar : then there 's Libyan silphium. 
Dried in the genial rays of midday sun : — 

■6. Yet there, are people found who dare to say 
That sorcerers possess no sacred power ; 
For now I see three men their bellies filling 
While you are turning this. 

A. And the comrade sqiiid 
Bearing the form of the humpback'd cuttlefish. 
Dreadful with armed claws and sharpened talons. 
Changing its brilliant snow-white nature under 

^— VOL. in. 3 s 
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The fiexy blaiU of glowing eod^ adomi 

Its back wiih gold«a q;>lendoiir; well exating 

Hanger, the b^ forenmner of a feast. 

So, come in — 

Do not delay, but enter : when weVe dined 
We then can beat endure irhal xnnst be borne. 

And so he, meeting him in this appropriate manpcTi zefSg 
with these lines out of the Harper of Clearohiis : — 

Sap on white congers, and whatever else 
Can boaat a sticky nature ; for by sach fbod 
The breath is strengthen'd, and the Toiee of maa 
Is rcnder'd rich and powezfuL 

And as there was great applause on this^ and as every OM 
with one accord called to him to oome in, he w^ in ol 
drank, and taking the lyre, sang to us in such a maoner M 
we all marvelled at his skill on the harp, and ok the lapi^ 
of his execution, and at the tunefulness of bia Toioe; for i 
appeared to me to be not at all inferior to that andei 
Amoebeus, whom Aristeas, in his History of Harp-plaja^ 
speaks of as living at Athens, and dwelling near the tbeiti^' 
and receiving an Attic talent a-day every time he went ^ 
sioging. 

18. And while some were discussing music in this mannB; . 
and others of the guests saying different things every day, 
but all praising the pastime, Masurius, who excelled ift 
everything, and was a man of universal wisdom, (for as an 
interpreter of the laws he was inferior to no one, and he ws 
always devoting some of his attention to music, for indeed to 
was able himself to play on some musical instruments,) said, 
— My good friends, Eupolis the comic poet says — 

And music is a deep and subtle science^ 

And always finding out some novelty 

For those who 're capable of comprehending it; 

on which account Anaxilas, in his Hyacinthus, says— 

For, by the gods 1 swear, music, like Libya, 
Brings forth each year some novel prodigy ; 

for, my dear fellows, "Music," as the Harp-player of Theophil^ 
says, " is a great and lasting treasure to aU who have learnt it 
and know anything about it ; " for it ameliorates the dispositioD, 
and softens those who are passionate and quarrelsome in thar 
tempers. Accordingly, "Clinias the Pythagorean," as Chanwe- 
leon of Pontus relates, " who was a most unimpeachable man 
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til in hifl aeiual conduct and also in his dispo^tion, if ever 
liappened to him to get out of temper or indignant at any-* 
Jig, would take up his lyre and play upon it. And when 
>ple asked him the reason of this conduct, he used to say, 
am pacifying myselE' And so^ too, the Achilles of Homer 
I mollified by the music of the harp, which is all that 
waeae allota to him out of the spoils of £etion,^ as being 
iO to cheek his fiery temper. And he is the only hero in 
\ whole IHad who indulges in this music." 
C^ow, that music can heal diseases, Theophrastus asserts in 
tieatise on EInthusiaam, where he says that men with dis- 
01 in the loins become firee from pain if any one plays 
luygian air opposite to the part affected. And the Phry- 
M are the first people who invented and ^nployed ^e 
anotiy which goes by their name; owing to which circumr- 
noe it is that the flute-players among the Greeks have 
uHy Phrygian and servile-sounding names, such as Sambas 
Alonan, and Aden, and Telus. And in Hipponax we find 
m, and Codalus, and Babys, fit}m whom the proverb arose 
(rat men who play worse and worse, — " He plavs worse 
m Babys.- B^Zistoxenu^ascribeB the invenLrof this 
rmony to Hyagnis the Phrygian. 

19. But Heraclides of Pontus, in the third book of his 
satise on Music, says — " Now that harmony ought not to 
t Galled Phrygian, just as it has no right either to be called 
fdtUL For there are three harmonies; as there are also 
Jee different races of Greeks — Dorians, -^olians, and lonians : 
id accordingly there is no little diflference between their 
lanners. The Lacedaemonians are of all the Dorians the 
tost strict in maintaining their national customs; and the 
neasahans (and these are they who were the origin of the 

* See Iliad, ix. 186. 

T6y 8* eZpou ^4va repirSfievov ^Spfiiyyi Xiyelrff 

rfju iper* c{ ivdpuv moKiv ^Heritavos dKeffcas 
Tp Sy€ 6v^v ^T€pviy, dtiSe 5* dpa KKia dp^pav. 
^ch is translated by Pope : — 

Amased at ease the godlike man they found, 
Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound, 
(The well-wrought harp from conquered Thebee came. 
Of polish'd silver was its costly frame,) 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. — Iliad, ix. 245. 

3s2 
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JSolian race) have preserved at all times very nearly the saoiL^ 
customs and institutions; but the population of the Imssas 
has been a great deal changed, and has gone through many 
transitions, because they have at all times resembled whatever 
nations of barbarians have from time to time been their 
masters. Accordingly, that species of melody whidi the 
Dorians composed they called the Dorian harmony, and that 
which the iEoliaus used to sing they named the iEolian hsst* 
mony, and the third they called the Ionian, because tbej 
•heard the lonians sing it. 

'' Now the Dorian harmony is a manly and high-soundiog 
strain, having nothing relaxed or merry in it, but, rather, i 
is stem and vehement, not admitting any great variations or 
any sudden changes. The character of the JSolian harmony ii 
pompous and inflated, and full of a sort of pride ; and ihei» 
characteristics are very much in keeping with the fondnefls fiir 
breeding horses and for entertaining strangers which the peopb 
itself exhibits. There is nothing mean in it, but the style ii 
elevated and fearleds; and therefore we see that a fi)ndne0 
for banquets and for amorous indulgences is common to.tbo 
whole nation, and they indulge in every sort of relaxation: 
on which account they cheri^ the style of the Sub-Doritt 
harmony; for that which they call the iEolian is, says Bear 
elides, a sort of modification of the Dorian, and is called 
vTToSwptos. And we may collect the character of this iEolian 
harmony also from what Lasus of Hermione says in his hymn 
to the Ceres in Hermione, where he speaks as follows:— 

I sing the praise of Ceres and of Proserpine, 
The sacred wife of Clymenus, Meliboea; 
Eaising the heavy-aounding harmony 
Of hymns iEolian. 

But these Sub-Dorian songs, as they are called, are sung ty 
nearly everybody. Since, then, there is a Sub-Dorian melody, 
it is with great propriety that Lasus speaks of -^olian har- 
mony. Pratinas, too, somewhere or other says — 

Aim not at too sustain'd a style, nor yet 

At the relaxed Ionian harmony ; 

But draw a middle furrow through your ground. 

And follow the iEolian muse in preference. 

And in what comes afterwards he speaks more plainly-- 

But to all men who wish to raise their voices, 
The w^olian harmony 's most suitable. 
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"Now fortnerly, as I have said, they used to call this the 
loliwi harmony, but afterwards they gave it the name of 
le Sub-Dorian^ thinking, as some people say, that it was 
iidied lower on the flute than the Dorian. But it appears 
> me that those who gave it this name, seeing its inflated 
yle, and the pretence to valour and virtue which was put 
irth in the style of the harmony, thought it not exactly the 
knan harmony, but to a certain extent like it : on which 
Booont they called it V7r68wpu)v, just as they call what is 
Buiy white vwoXevKov : and what is not absolutely sweet, but 
inching near it, we call xmoyXvKv ; so, too, we call what is 
9t thoroughly Dorian vwoSiopiov, 

SO. " Next in order let us consider the character of the 
Heftians, which the lonians display, being very proud of 
e goodly appearance of their persons ; and full of spirit^ 
ird to be reconciled to their enemies, quarrelsome, dis- 
a^ing no philanthropic or cheerful qualities, but rather 
want of affection and friendship, and a great moroseness 
disposition: on which account the Ionian style of har- 
any also is not flowery nor mu-thful, but austere and harsh, 
d having a sort of gravity in it, which, however, is not 
Qoble-looking ; on which account that tragedy has a sort 

affection for that harmony. But the manners of the 
niaos of the present day are more luxiirious, and the cha- 
cter of their present music is very far removed from the 
nian harmony we have been speaking of. And men say 
at Pythermus the Teian wrote songs such as are called 
»lia in this kind of harmony ; and that it was because he 
u an Ionian poet that the harmony got the name of Ionian. 
^ is that Pythermus whom Ananius or Hipponax mentions 

his Iambics in this way : — 

Pythermus speaks of gold as though all else were nought* 
nd Pythermus's own words are as follows : — 
All other things but gold are good for nothing. 

herefore, according to this statement, it is probable that 
ytbennus, as coming from those parts, adapted the character 
' bis melodies to the disposition of the lonians ; on which 
^unt I suppose tliat his was not actually the Ionian har-^ 
^ony, but that it was a harmony adapted in some admirable 
^sjiner to the purpose required. And those are contemptible 
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people who are unable to distinguish the characteristic differ- 
ences of these separate harmonies ; but who are led awaj hj 
the sharpness or flatness of the sounds, so as to describe one 
harmony as v7rep/u^oXvSio9, and then again to give a definitioB 
of some further sort, refining on this : for I do not think 
that even that which is called the vTr€pff>pvyvo^ has a distinet 
character of its own, although some people do say tb«l; thef 
have inyented a new harmony which they call Sab-Phiygiaii 
(vTTo^pvytos). Now every kind of harmony ought to haw 
some distinct species of character or of passion ; as the Locritt 
Las, for this was a harmony used by some of those who lived 
in the time of Simonides and Pindar, but sabseqnentlyitid 
into contempt. 

21. ^^ There are, then, as we have already said, three Idndi 
of harmony, as there are three nations of the Greek peo]^ 
But the Phrygian and Lydian harmonies, being barbia^ 
became known to the Greeks by means of the Phrygiuis asd 
Lydians who came over to Peloponnesus with Pelopa Fo* 
many Lydians accompanied and followed him, because Sipyl^ 
was a town of Lydia; and many Phrygians did so too, no* 
because they border on the Lydians, but because their king il*^ 
was Tantalus — (and you may see all over PeloponnesuB, vO^ 
most especially in Lacedsemon, great mounds, wlouch the pwp^ 
there call the tombs of the Phrygians who came over wi'ii* 
Pelops) — and from them the Greeks learnt these harmonie^* 
on which account Telestes of Selinug says — 

First of all, Greeks, the comrades brave of PelopB, 
Sang o'er their wine, in Phrygian melody, 
The praises of the mighty Mountain Mother; 
But others, striking ti^e shrill strings of the Ijre, 
Gave forth a Lydian hymn." 

22. " But we must not admit,*' says Polybius of M^lopoLi^ 
" that music, as Ephorus asserts, was introduced among ni^^ 
for the purposes of fraud and trickery. Nor must we thii^* 
that the ancient Cretans and Lacedaemonians used flutes ^^^^ 
songs at random to excite their military ardour, instead ^ 
trumpets. Nor are we to imagine that the earliest Arcadia^^ 
had no reason whatever for doing so, when they introduc?^^ 
music into every department of their management of ^^|* 
Republic; so that, though the nation in every other reep^^ 
Vas most austere in its manner of life, they nevertheless co^**' 
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pelled mnsio to be the constant companion, not only of their 
bojB, but even of their youths up to thirty years of age. For 
the Arcadians are the only people among whom the boys are 
trained from infisincy to sing hymns and pseans to regular airs, 
in which indeed every city celebrates their national heroes 
«>d gods ^th such songs, in obedience to ancient custom. 

" But after this, learning the airs of Timotheus and Phi- 

loxenufl, they every year, at the festival of Bacchus, dance in 

their theatres to the music of flute-players ; the boys dancing 

Bi the choruses of boys, and the youths in those of men. 

And throughout the whole duration of their lives they are 

addicted to music at their common entertainments ; not so 

mudi, however, employing musicians as singing in turn: 

and to admit themselves ignorant of any other accomplish- 

ment is not at all reckoned discreditable to them; but to 

refose to sing is accounted a most disgraceful thing. And 

they, practising marches so as to march in order to the sound 

of file flute, and studying their dances also, exhibit every year 

in the theatres, under public regulations and at the public 

expense. These, then, are the customs which they have 

dttived from the ancients, not for the sake of luxury and 

auperfluity, but from a consideration of the austerity which 

each individual practised in his private life, and of the 

aeverity of their characters, which they contract from the 

cold and gloomy nature of the climate which prevails in the 

greater part of their country. And it is the nature of all men 

to be in some degree influenced by the climate, so as to get 

some resemblance to it themselves ; and it is owing to this 

that we find difierent races of men, varying in character and 

figure and complexion, in proportion as they are more or less 

fetant from one another. 

* In addition to this, they instituted public banquets and 
poMic sacrifices, in which the men and women join ; and also 
^ces of the maidens and boys together ; endeavouring to 
""mollify and civilize the harshness of their natural character 
"J the influence of education and habit. And as the people 
<rf Cynaetha neglected this system (although they occupy by 
^ the most inclement district of Arcadia, both as respects 
*^6 soil and tiie climate), they, never meeting one another 
^cept for the purpose of giving ofience and quarrelling, 
^me at last so utterly savage, that the very greatest 
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impieties prevailed among them alone of all the people of 
Arcadia ; and at the time when they made the great massacre^ 
■whatever Arcadian cities their emissaries came to in their 
passage, the citizens of all the othep cities at once ordered 
them to depart by public proclamation ; and the Mantineans 
even made a public pmification of their city after their de- 
parture, leading victims all round their entire district." 

23. Agias, the musician, said that "the styrax, which at 
the Dionysiac festivals is burnt in the orchestras, presented & 
Phrygian odour to those who were within reach of it." Now, 
formerly music was an exhortation to courage ; and accord- 
ingly Alcseus the poet, one of the greatest musicians that 
ever lived, places valour and manliness before skill in music 
and poetry, being himself a man warlike even beyond what 
was necessary. On which account, in such verses as these, he 
speaks in high-toned language, and says — 

My lofty house is bright with brass, 
And all my dwelling is adom'd, in honour 

Of mighty Mars, with shining helms. 
O'er which white horsehair crests superbly wave, 

Choice ornament for manly brows ; 
And brazen greaves, on mighty pegs suspended. 

Hang round the hall ; fit to repel 
The heavy javelin or the long-headed spear. 

There, too, are breastplates of new linen, 
And many a hollow shield, thrown basely down 

By coward enemies in flight : 
There, too, are sharp Chalcidic swords, and belts. 

Short military cloaks besides, 
And all things suitable for fearless war; 

Which I may ne'er forget. 
Since first I girt myself for the adventurous work — 

although it would have been more suitable for him to hav© 

had his house well stored with musical instruments. But t3^® 

ancients considered manly courage the greatest of all civi^ 

virtues, and they attributed the greatest importance to ^^^ 

to the exclusion of other good qualities. Arohilochus accord*" 

ingly, who was a distinguished poet, boasted in the first plaX5^ 

of being able to partake in all political undertakings, a*^^ 

in the second place he mentioned the credit he had gain^^ 

by his poetical efforts, saying, — 

But I*m a willing servant of great Mars, 

Skiird also in the Muses* lovely art , 

And, in the same spirit, iEschylus, though a man who b^^ 
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paired such great renown by his poetry, nevertheless pre» 

Ted having his valour recorded ou his tomb, and composed 

inscription for it, of which the foUowmg lines are a part :— 

The grove of Marathon, and the long-haired Medes, 
Who felt his courage, well may speak of it 

24. And it is on this account that the Lacedsemonians, who 

3 a most valiant nation, go to war to the music of the flute, 

d the Cretans to the strains of the lyre, and the Lydians to 

e sound of pipes and flutes, as Herodotus relates. And, 

^fteaver, many of the barbarians make all their public pro> 

imations to the accompaniment of flutes and harps, softeu- 

g the souls of their enemies by these means. And Theo^ 

»mpus, in the forty-sixth book of his History, says — " The 

stsaf make all their proclamations while holding harps iu* 

eir hands and playing on them." And it is perhaps on thia 

Qoimt that Homer, having due regard to the ancient insti-* 

iions and customs of the Greeks, says — 

I hear, what graces every feast, the ]yre ; ^ 

* if this art of music were welconle also to men feasting. 

Now it was, as it should seem, a regular custom to intro- 
108 music, in the first place in order that every one who 
d^t be too eager for drunkenness or gluttony might have 
tTisic as a sort of physician and healer of his insolence and 
Ldeconim, and also because music softens moroseness of 
imper ; for it dissipates sadness, and produces affability and 

sort of gentlemanlike joy. From which considerationy 
.omer has also, in the first book of the Iliad, represented the 
^ as using music after their dissensions on &e subject of 
.chiUes; for they continued for some time listening to it — . 

Thus the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts ambrosial and celestial song : 
Apollo tuned the ]yre, — the Muses round. 
With voice alternate, aid the silver sound. ' 

'or it was desirable that they should leave off their quarrels 
^ dissensions, as we have said. And most people seem to 
Whute the practice of this art to banquets for the sake 
^Betting things right, and of the general mutual advan- 
^. And, besides these other occasions, the ancients also 
ftablished by customs and laws that at feasts all men should 
^g hymns to the gods, in order by these means to preserve 

» Odyss. xvii. 262. • Iliad, i. 603. 
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order and decency among us; for as all songs proceed aoooid- 
ing to harmony, the consideration of the gods being added to 
this harmony, elevates the feelings of each individnaL And 
Philochorus says that the ancients, when making their liba- 
tions, did not always use dithyrambic hymns, but "^en 
they pour libations, they celebrate Bacchus with wine and 
drunkenness, but Apollo with tranquillity and good OTder." 
Accordingly Archilochus says — 

I, all excited in my mind with wine, 
Am skilfnl in the dithyrambic, knownig 
The noble melodies of the Bovereign Bacchus. 

And Epicharmus, in his Fhiloctetes, says — 
A water-drinker knows no dithyrambica. 
So, that it was not merely with a view to saperfidal vi 
vulgar pleasure, as some assert, that music was original^ 
introduced into entertainments, is plain from what \m bedi 
said above. But the Lacedsemonians do not assert that thef 
used to learn music as a science, but they do profess to b© 
able to judge well of what is done in the art; and they 6*!^ 
that they have already three times preserved it when h wB^ 
in danger of being lost. ' 

25. Music also contributes to the proper exercisii^ ci tt^^ 
body and to sharpening the intelleot; on which ncoinBa0^ 
every Grecian people, and every barbarian nation too, ihaiif^ 
are acquainted with, practise it. And it was a good saying 
of Damon the Athenian, that songs and dances must in:^ 
evitably exist where the mind was excited in any manner, 
iand liberal, and gentlemanly, and honourable feelings of th^ 
mind produce corresponding kinds of music, and the opposite 
feelings likewise produce the opposite kinds of music. Oit^ 
which account, that saying of Cfisthenes the tyrant of SicyonC^ 
was a witty one, and a sign of a well-educated intellect. Foi^ 
when he saw, as it is related,^ one of the suitors for hi^ 
daughter dancing in an unseemly manner (it was Hippoclide^^ 
the Athenian), he told him that he had danced away hir^ 
marriage, thinking, as it should seem, that the mind of th**^ 
man corresponded to the dance which he had exhibited; fo^ 
in dancing and walking decorum and good order are honon^^ 
able, and disorder and vulgarity are discreditable. And it 
bn this principle that the poets originally arranged dances 
* This story is related by Herodotus, vi. 126. 
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freebom men, and employed figures only to bo emblems of 
what was being sung, always preserving the principles of 
nobleness and manliness in them ; on which account it was 
that they gave them the name of vn-opxqfJMra (accompani- 
ment to the dance). And if any one, while dancing, indulged 
in unseemly postures or figures, and did nothing at all cor- 
reiponding to the songs sung, he was considered blameworthy; 
on which account, Aristophanes or Plato, in his Preparations 
(as Ghanueleon quotes the play), spoke thus : — 

So that if any one danced well, the sight 

Was pleasing : but they now do nothing rightly, 

Bat stand as if amazed, and roar at random. 

For the kind of dancing which was at that time used in 
the chomses was decorous and magnificent, and to a certain 
extent imitated the motions of men under arms ; on which 
ftoeount Socrates in his Poems says that those men who dance 
bert are the best in warlike exploits ; and thus he writes : — 

But they who in the dance most snitably 
Do honour to the €k)da, are likewise best 
In all the deeds of war. 

X*cr the dance is very nearly an armed exercise, and is a dis- 
play not only of good discipline in other respects, but also of 
cue which the dancers bestow on their persons. 
26. And Amphion the Thespisean, in the second book of 
~~ treatise on the Temple of the Muses on Mount Helicon, 
that in Helicon there are dances of boys, got up with 
care, quoting this ancient epigram : — 

I both did dance, and tanght the citizens 
The art of mosic, and my flnto-player 
Was Anacns the Phialensian ; 
My name was Bacchides of Sicyon ; 
And this my doty to the gods perform'd 
Was honoaiable to my country Sicyon. 

And it was a good answer which was made by Caphesias 
the flute-player, when one of his pupils began to play on the 
flute yery loudly, and was endeavouring to play as loudly aS 
he could ; on which he struck him, and said, " Goodness does 
*K)t consist in greatness, but greatness in goodness." There 
*e also relics and traces of the ancient dancing in some 
■t^tueg which we have, which were made by ancient statuaries ; 
^ which account men at that time paid more attention to 
^vbg their hands with graceful gestures; for in this parti- 
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cular also they aimed at graceful and gentlemanlike motions, 
comprehending what was great in what was well done. And 
from these motions of the hands they transferred some figures 
to the dances, and from the dances to the palaestra; for 
they sought to improve their manliness by music and by 
paying attention to their persons. And they practised to the 
accompaniment of song with reference to their movements 
when under arms ; and it was from this practice that the 
dance called the Pyrrhic dance originated, and every other 
dance of this kind, and all the others which have the same 
name or any similar one with a slight change : such as the 
Cretan dances called opo-my? and cTrwcpiyStos ; and that dance, 
too, which is named ojtoklvo^, (and it is mentioned under this 
name by Cmtinus in his Nemesis, and by Cephisodorus in 
his Amazons, and by Aristophanes in his Centaur, and by 
several other poets,) though afterwards it came to be called 
fjuajcTpurfw^ ; and many women used to dance it, who, I am 
aware, were afterwards called fjuoLpKrvn-uu. 

27. But the more sedate kinds of dance, both the more 
varied kinds and those too whose figures are more simple, are 
the following : — ^The Dactylus, th& Iambic, the Molossian, the 
Emmelea, the Cordax, the Sicinnis, the Persian, the Phrygian, 
the Nibatismus, the Thracian, the Calabrismus, the Telesias 
(and this is a Macedonian dance which Ptolemy was practising 
when he slew Alexander the brother of Philip, as Marsyas 
relates in the third book of his History of Macedon). The 
following dances are of a frantic kind : — ^The Cernophorus, 
and the Mongas, and the Thermaustris. There was also a kind 
of dance in use among private individuals, called the ar^c/az, 
and they used to dance this while repeating the following form 
of words with a sort of mimicking gesture, saying — 

Where are my roses, and where are my violets 1 

Where is my beautiful parsley? 
Are these then my roses, are these then my violets 1 

And is this my beautiful parsley ? 

Among the Syracusans there was a kind of dance called 
the Chitoneas, sacred to Diana, and it is a peculiar kind of 
dance, accompanied with the fiute. There was also an Ionian 
kind of dance practised at drinking ]mrties. They also prac- 
tised the dance called ayyeXiK^ at their drinking parties. And 
there is another kind of dance called the Burning of the 
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World, which Menippus the Cynic mentions in his Banquet. 

There are also some dances of a ridiculous character: — the 

Igdis, the Mactrismus, the Apocinus, and the Sobas ; and be- 

sideB these, the Morphasmus, and the Owl, and the Lion, and 

the Pouring out of Meal, and the Abolition of Debts, and the 

Elements, and the Pyrrhic dance. And they also danced to 

the accompaniment of the flute a dance which they called the 

Dance of the Master of the Ship, and the Platter Dance. 

The figures used m dances are the Xiphismus, the Cala- 

thismus, the Callabides, the Scops, and the Scopeuma. And 

the Scops wajs a figure intended to represent people looking 

out from a distance, making an arch over their brows with 

their band so as to shade their eyes. And it is mentioned 

by iBschylus in his Spectators : — 

And all these old ffKuirt^fjMra of yonrs. 

And Eupolis, in his Flatterers, mentions the Callabides, when 

he says- 
He walks as thoagh he were dancing the Callabides. 

Other figures are the Thermastris, the Hecaterides,* the 
Scopus, the Hand-down, the Hand-up, the Dipodismus, the 
Talung-hold of Wood, the Epanconismus, the Calathiscus, 
the Strobilus. There is also a dance called the Telesias ; and 
this is a martial kind of dance, deriving its title from a man 
of the name of Telesias, who was the first person who ever 
danced it, holding arms in his hands, as Hippagoras tells us 
in the first book of his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Carthaginians. 

28. There is also a kind of satyric dance called the Sicinnis, 
as Aristocles says in the eighth book of his treatise on 
I^ances j and the Satyrs are eddied Sicinnistse. But some say 
that a barbarian of the name of Sicinnus was the inventor 
of it, though others say that Sicinnus was a Cretan by birth ; 
^d certainly the Cretans are dancers, as is mentioned by 
■^ristoxenus. But Scamon, in the first book of his treatise on 
Inventions, says that this dance is called Sicinnis, from being 
shaken (ciTro rov a-^Ua-Oai), and that Thersippus was the first 
person who danced the Sicinnis. Now in dancing, the motion 
of the feet was adopted long before any motion of the hands was 
considered requisite ; for the ancients exercised their feet more 
than then* hands in games and in hunting ; and the Cretans are 

^ 3ee Herodotus, j. 55. 
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greatly addicted to hunting, owing to which they are swift of 
foot. But there are people to be found who assert that Siciimis 
is a word formed poetically from 10^170-19/ because in ^nmng 
it the Satyrs use most rapid movements; for this kind H 
dance gives no scope for a display of the pasrionf^ on whieb. 
account also it is never slow. 

Now all satyric poetry formerly consisted of diormn, u 
also did tragedy, such as it existed at the same time; and that 
was tiie chief reason why tragedy had no regular actors. And 
there are three kinds of dance appropriate to dramatic poetiy, 
— ^the tragic, the comic, and the satyric; and in like manner, 
there are three kinds of lyric dancing, — ^the pyrrhio, the 
gymnopsedio, and the hyporchematia And the pyrrhio danoe 
resembles the satyric; for they both consist of rapid move- 
ments; but the pyrrhic appears to be a warlike kind of 
dance, for it is danced by armed boys. And men in war hicfa 
need of swiftness to pursue their enemies, and also^ wben 

defeated, Tq fl^e, and not like madmen to stand firm, 
Kor be nitaid to seem a short time cowards. 

But the danoe called Gymnopsedica is like the dance in tra- 
gedy which is called Emmelea ; for in each there is seen a 
degree of gravity and solemnity. But the hyporohematie 
dance is very nearly identical with the comic one which is 
called Cordax. And they are both a sportive kind of figure. 

29. But Aristoxenus says that the Pyrrhic danoe derives 
its name from Pyrrhichus, who was a Lacedaemonian by birth; 
and that even to this day Pyrrhichus is a Lacedaemonian name. 
And the dance itself, being of a warlike character, shows that 
it is the invention of some Lacedaemonian; for the Laoedae- 
monians are a martial race, and their sons learn militaiy 
marches which they call cvoTrXto. And the Lacedsemonians 
themselves in their wars recite the poems of Tyrtasus, and 
move in time to those airs. But Philocborus asserts that the 
Lacedaemonians, when owing to the generalship of Tyrtaeus 
they had subdued the Messenians, introduced a regular custom 
in their expeditions, that whenever they were at supper, and 
had sung the paean, they should also sing one of Tyrtaefos's 
hymns as a solo, one after another ; and that the polemardi 
should be the judge, and should give a piece of meat as a 
prize to him who sang best. But the P^hic danoe is not 

1 Khnicis, motioum 
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^^KKBerved now among any other people of Greece; and sinoe 

has &Uen into disufie, then: wars also have been brought 

a OQQcluiion; bat it continues in nse among the Lacedsd- 

yinonianH aloney beiog a sort of prelude preparatory to war : 

aaid all who are more than five years old iu Sparta learn 

'^o daooe the Pyrrhic dance. 

But the Pyrrhic dance as it exists in our time, appears to 

Ido a sort of Bacchic dance, and a Httle more pacific than the 

old one; for the danca» carry thyrsi instead of spears, and 

they point and dart canes at one another, and carry torches. 

And they danoe in figures having reference to Bacchus, and 

to tte Tudians, and to the story of Pentheus : and they re- 

quixe for the I^rrhic dance the most beautiful airs, and what 

srt called the ''stirring" tunes. 

30. But the Gymnopeodica resembles the dance which by 

the ancients used to be called Anapale; for all the boys dance 

nked, performing some kind of moyement in regukr time, 

and with gestures of the hand like those used by wrestlers : 

K) tbat the dancers exhibit a sort of spectacle akin to the 

pabestxa and to the pancratiiun, movii^ their feet in regular 

time. And the different modes of dancing it are called the 

Osdiophoricufi,^ and the Bacchic, so that this kind of dance^ 

too, baa some reforenoe to Bacchus. But Aristoxenus says that 

the ancients, after they had exercised themselves in the Gym- 

nopedica, turned to the Pyrrhic dance before they entered 

the theatre : and the Pyrrhic dance is also called the Cheiro- 

Qomia. But the Hyporchematic dance is that in which the 

chonu dances while singing. Accordingly Bacchylides says — 

l^re 'b no room now for sitting down. 
There 's no room for delay. 

Aod Pindar says — 

The Lacedsmonian troop of nuddens fair. 
And the Lacedeemonians dance this dance in Pindar. And 
^ Hyporchematica is a dance of men and women. Now the 
hest modes are those which combine dancing with the singing; 
and they are these— the Prosodiacal, the Apostolical (which 
^ is also called vapOii/ios), and others of the same kind. And 
**^ danced to the hymn and some did not; and some danced 
^ accompaniment to hymns to Venus and Bacchus, and to 
^ Paan, dancing at one time and resting at another. A nd 
^n)m thnci, a vine-bratieh with grapes on it, and <l>4pv, to bear. 
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among the barbarians as well as among the Greeks there bjtb 
respectable dances and also indecorous ones. Now the OordskS 
among the Oreeks is an indecorous dance, but the Emmelefi 
is a respectable one : as is among the Arcadians the Cidarii^a 
^,nd among the Sicyonians the Aleter; and it is called Alete^r 
also in Ithaca, as Aristoxenus relates in the first bbok o^ 
Jbis History of Sicyon. And this appears enough to say 
present on the subject of dances. 

31. Now formerly decorum was carefully attended to i: 
music^ and everything in this art had its suitable and a] 
priate ornament : on which account there were separate 
for each separate kind of harmony; and every flute-player^^ 
had flutes adapted to each kind of harmony in tiieir contesti^'-' 
But Pronomus the Theban was the first man who played th^^ 
three diflerent kinds of harmony already mentioned on Ui^^^ 
same flute. But now people meddle with music in a randonr:::^ 
and inconsidemte manner. And formerly, to be popidar ^ 

the vulgar was reckoned a certain sign of a want of real skills 
on which account Asopodorus the Phliasian, when some flute — ^ 
player was once being much applauded while he himself 
remaining in the hyposcenium/ said — " What is all thisl 
man has evidently committed some great blunder : " — as 
he could not possibly have been so much approved of by 
mob. But I am aware that some people tell this story as il 
it were Antigenides who said this. But in our days 
make the objects of their art to be the gaining the applaue 
of the spectators in the theatre; on which accoimt 
toxenus, in his book entitled Promiscuous Banquets, 
" We act in a manner similar to the people of Paestum whoci^ 
dwell in the Tyrrhenian Gulf; for it happened to them^ -■ 
though they were originally Greeks, to have become at 
completely barbarised, becoming Tyrrhenians or Romans, an( 
to have changed their language, and all the rest of theii 
national habits. But one Greek festival they do celebrat 
even to the present day, in which they meet and recollect 
their ancient names and customs, and bewail their loss to oi 
another, and then, when they have wept for them, they 
home. And so," says he, " we also, since the theatres hai 
become completely barbarised, and since music has becou — ifctf 
entirely ruined and vulgar, we, being but a few, will recal ^fc<> 
\ It is not known what part of the theatre this was. 
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Our minds, sitting by onrselyeSy wbat music once was." And 
this was the discourse of Aristoxenus. 

32. Wherefore it seems to me that we ought to have a 
pliilosophical conyersation about music : for l^rthagoras the 
Samian^ who had such a high reputation as a philosopher, is 
Well known, from many circumstances, to have been a man 
Who had no slight or superficial knowledge of music ; for he 
indeed lays it down that the whole universe is put and kept 
'together by music. And altogether the ancient philosophy 
•of the Greeks appears to have been very much addicted to 
zxiusic; and on tins account they judged Apollo to have been 
"tJie most musical and the wisest of the gods, and Orpheus of 
'tJie demigods. And they called every one who devoted him- 
self to the study of this art a sophist^ as ^Eschylus does in 
tiie Terse where he says — 

And then the. sophist sweetly struck the lyre. 
.And that the ancients were excessively devoted to the study 
of music is plain from Homer, who, because all his own poetry 
*^ras adt^ted to music, makes, from want of care, so many 
^verses which are headless, and weak, and imperfect in the tail , 
IBat Xenophanes, and Solon, and Theognis, and Phocylides, 
smd besides them Periander of Corinth, an elegiac poet, and 
"tiie rest of those who did not set melodies to their poems, 
onnpose their verses with reference to number and to the 
arrangement of the metres, and take great care that none of 
^their verses shall be liable to the charge of any of the irregu- 
laritieB which we just now imputed to Homer. Now when 
^«B call a verse headless {aK€<lHikoq), we mean such as have 
a mutilation or lameness at the beginning, such as — 

*KTffi^ yijds re Koi 'EAA^otovtov Xkopto.^ 
*E,'wlrovos r§Tdyvffro fio6s l<pi Kre^i4yoio.* 

*Rne we call weak {Xayapos) which are defective in the 
iiuddle, as— 

Alifia 8* lip' tdptUuf vthv <pi\ov 'Ayxi(nu>,^ 
tUv 8* 8^ iiyeUr$riP *AffK\rpriov 8vo ircu9cft 

I Hiad, xxiii. 2. ' « Odyss. xii. 428. 

J **Thi8 passage perplexes me on two accounts ; first of all because 

* J*ve not been able to find such a line in Homer ; and secondly because 

* <«> not see what is faulty or weak in it; and it cannot be because it is 
•jpondaic verse, for of that kind there are full six hundred in Homer. 
Ane other line comes from Iliad, ii. 7ZV''^Schweigk 

ATH.— VOL. Ill, 3 T 
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Tho6e again are fiMuwptH, which axe imp af iacl ia the M 0^ 

end, as — 

Tov ^pov ffi'wKiia'ta dne&p /"hf^^t ^^ ^ "o^ M^ 

33. But of all the Greeks, the LacedaBmoniaua mn 

irho preserved the art of music most strictly, as ihej ^^] 

themselves to the practice a great deal : and there '*n^j 

great many lyric poets among them. And eren to tidii^ 

they preserve their ancient songis carefully, being pooK 

very varied and very accurate learning on the wabjoAl^l 

which account Pratinas says — 

The LacedaemonUn graaahqiper sweetly lingi^ 
Well Baited to the chonu. 

And on this account the poets also oontumal]^ styled 
odes — 

Preddent of sweetest hymns : • 

^Tid — 

The honey-wing'd melodies of the Miueb 
For OTving to the general moderation and auBteiityflltUk| 
lives^ they betook themselves gladly to mnaic^whiflhtei, 
sort of power of soothing the understanding;, so tibttfcitvii 
natural enough that people who hear it diould be ddH^ii 
And the people whom they called Choregi, were iio^' 
Demetrius of Byzantium teUs us in the fourth book flf Ml 
treatise on Poetry, those who have that name now, the fuf^ 
that is to say, who hire the choruses, but those "who ifltaiV 
led the choruses, as the name intimates : and so it hq[ipM 
iihat the Lacedaamonians were good musician^ and CHi' 
violate the ancient laws of musia : 

Now in ancient times all the Greeks were fond of xin*>» 
but when in subsequent ages disorders arose, when medyil 
.the ancient customs had got out of fitshion and had baooB^ 
obsolete, this fondness for music also wore out, and W 
styles of music were introduced, which led all tlw flO*' 
posers to aim at effeminacy rather than deHoacy, and fit ik 
enervated and dissolute rather than a modest sfyle. iv 

* Iliad, xii. ^08. ^ 

' ' Theie is a difficulty agaia her^ for there is no muik lint ftttf* 
.Homer ; the line most like it is — 

Ka\j) Kaimdy€ipa, ^fuu ^btvM B^l — ^Iliad, viii 80& 
Jn which, however, there is m> imx>rrectnMa or defoefc ai alL 

« Odyas. ix. 212. , . 
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I>erhapB this will still esist hereafter in a greater degree, and 
"^i!l extend still ftirther, unleaB some one again dinws forth 
"tile national music to the light. For formerly tiie subjects of 
■tfaeir BongB used to be the exploits of heroes, and the prcuses 
of the Gods; and ooo*M>iingly Homer says of Achiilee — 
With this lie soothes bis loftji'^ul, and aing^ 
Tb' immorliil deeds of heioea and of kings.' 
•Ajid of PhemiuB he says — 

Phemius, let acte of gods and heroes old, 
Vbal mdent bards in hall and bower have told, 
AtWmper'd to lie lyre jonr voice employ, 
Sneh ^e pleased eat will drink with siient joy.' 
Apij this cuatoED WBS preserved among the barbarians, as 
iHnon tells us in hia history of Persia. Accordingly, the 
j)oete used to celebrate the vaJoiir of tie elder C^rus, and 
tJiey foresaw the war which was going to be waged against 
-Astyt^es. "For when," says he, "Cyrus had begun his 
anarch against the PerHians, (and he had previously been the 
commaoder of the guards, and afterwards of the heaTy-anned 
troops tbere, and then he left ;} and while Astyages was 
atting at a, banc[uet with his friends, then a man, whose name 
■was Angares, (and he was the most illustrious of hia min- 
Rtrels,) being called in, sang other things, such as wore 
costomary, oid at laat he said that — 
A might; monater is let loose at last 
Into ths marah, fiercer than wildest boar; 
And vhen once master of the neighbouring gronnd 
ll soon will Gglit with ease 'gainst numerous hosts, 
iad vhen Astyages asked him what monster he meant, he 
nid — 'Cyme the Persian.' And so the king, thinking that 
|w nupicaoDS v&e well founded, sent people to recal Cyrus, 
W did not succeed in doing so." 

3i. Bat I, though I could still say a good deal about 
iffiiio, yet, as I hear the noise of flutes, I will check my 
'i'are for talking, and only quote you the lines out of the 
-Wtenr of the Fkte, by Philetterus — 
Jove, it were a happy thing to die 
While playing on Ibc Ante, For flntc-playera 
Are th' only mea who in the shadoa below 
Feel the soft power and tasW the hiiaa of Venna. 
But thoee whose coarser minds know nonght of mosic. 
Poor wat«r always ioto bettemless ci«ks. 

TodysB. i- 28T. 
3t2 
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After this there arose a discussion about the sambuca. And 
Masurius said that the sambuca was a musical instrumeni^ 
very shrill, and that it was mentioned by Euphorion (who » 
also an Epic poet), in his book on the Isthmian Games; for 
he says that it was used by the Parthians and by the Trogkn 
dytse, and that it had four strings. He said also that it vis 
mentioned by Pythagoras, in his treatise on the Bed Sek 
The sambuca is also a name given to an engine used in 
sieges, the form and mechanism of which is explained by 
Biton, in his book addressed to Attains on the subject of 
Military Engines. And Andreas of Panormus, in the thirty- 
third book of his History of Sicily, detailed city by d^ 
says that it is borne against the waUs of the enemy on two 
cranes. And it is called sambuca because when it is raised 
up it gives a sort of appearance of a ship and ladder joined 
together, and resembles the shape of the musical instrument 
of the same name. But Moschus, in the first book of hv 
treatise on Mechanics, says that the sambuca is originally a 
Eoman engine, and that Heraclides of Pontus was the on^sd 
inventor of it. But Polybius, in the eighth book of bift 
History, says, — " Marcellus, having been a great deal inooor 
venienced at that siege of Syracuse by the contrivaooeB of 
Archimedes, used to say that Archimedes had given his sbifB 
drink out of the sea; but that his sambucse had been haSe/iA 
and driven from the entertainment in disgrace." 

35. And when, after this, ^Emilianus said, — ^But, my good 
friend Masurius, I myself, often, being a lover of music, turn 
my thoughts to the instrument which is called the magadisy 
and cannot decide whether I am to think that it was a species 
of flute or some kind of harp. For that sweetest of poetfl^ 
Anacreon, says somewhere or other— 

I hold my magadis and sing. 
Striking loud the twentieth string, 
LeucaspiSy as the rapid hour 
Leads you to yoath's and beauty*s flower. 

But Ion of Chios, in his Omphale, speaks of it as if it were a 
species of flute, in the following words— 

And let the Lydian flote, the magadis. 

Breathe its sweet sounds, and lead the tuneful song. 

And Aristarchus the grammarian, (a man whom Panaeti^ 
the Rhodian j)hilosopher used to call the Prophet, because ^^ 
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oold 80 easily diyine the meanings of poems,) ythen ex^ 
laiiiing this verse, affirms that the magadis was a kind of 
ate : though Aristoxenus does not say so either in his 
readse on the Flute-players or in that on Flutes and other 
[afidcal Instruments ; nor does Archestratus either, — and he 
lao wrote two books on Flute-players; nor has Pyrrhander 
lid 80 in his work on Flute-players; nor Phillis the Delian, 
-for he also wrote a treatise on Flute-players, and so did 
fOpliianor. But Tryphon, in the second book of his essay 
n Names, speaks thus — '^ The flute called magadis." And 
1 another place he says — " The magadis gives a shrill 
nd deep tone at the same time, as Anaxandrides inti« 
natee in his Man fighting in heavy Armour, where we find 
he line — 

I will speak to you like a magadis, 

In soft and powerful sounds at the same time. 

had, my dear Masurius, there is no one else except you who 
9Ui solve this difficulty for me. 

36. And Masurius replied — ^Didymus the grammarian, in 

luBwork entitled Interpretations of the Plays of Ion different 

from the Interpretations of others, says, my good friend 

JSmilianuSy that by the term piyaSis avAos he understands 

the instrument which is also called KiOapumfipio^ ; which is 

inentioned by Aristoxenus in the first book of his treatise on 

the Boring of Flutes; for there he says that there are five 

Unds of flutes; the parthenius, the psedicus, the cithariste- 

xiQ8,the perfect, and the superperfect. And he says that Ion 

hag omitted the conjunction re improperly, so that we are to 

intderBtand by /loyaSis avXos the flute which accompanies the 

suigadis; for the magadis is a stringed {^oXtikov) instrument, 

M Anacreon tells us, and it was invented by the Lydians, on 

"which account Ion, in his Omphale, calls the Lydian women 

^oXTptat, as playing on stringed instruments, in the following 

But come, ye Lydian ^dhrpuu, and singing 
Your ancient hymns, do honour to this stranger. 

^it Theophilus the comic poet, in his Neoptolemus, calls 

Paying on the magadis fmyoBl^eLv, saying- 
It may be that a worthless son may sing 
His father or his mother on the magadis (jMyaZl^fiy), 
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Sitting upon the wheel; but none of HB 
Shall erer play such music now as theirs. 

And Euphorion, in his treatise on the Isthmian Gamei^ 

says, that the ma^Eidis is an ancient inBtnunent) but that in 

latter times it was altered, and had the name aJso changed ti 

that of the sambuca. And, that this instrument wai 'vof 

much used at Mitjlene, so that one of the Muses ma xejua* 

sented by an old statuary, whose name was Lesbothfimi^ ai 

holding one in her hand. But Mensschmus, in his tsntai 

on Artists, says that the vrficrls, which he calls identical yKJSk 

the magadis, was invented by Sappho. And Aristoxenoi 

^ys that the magadis and the pectis were both played w& 

the fingers without any plectrum; on which account Tipikt, 

in his Scolium addressed to Hiero, having named the maguii^ 

calls it a responsive harping (^oAfiov dvTL<l>$oyyov), because its 

music is accompanied in aH its keys by two kinds of singen^ 

namely, men and boys. And FluTnichus, in his Phoenidaa 

Women, has said— 

Singing responslTC songs tm. tonefol Jisrp& 

And Sophocles, in his Mysians, says — 

There sounded too the Phiygian triangle, 
YfiHa. oft-repeated notes ; to which responded 
The well-stmck strings of the soft Lg^dian pedSs. 

37. But some people raise a question how, as the maffi/S* 

did not exist in the time of Ankcreon (for instromente^ 

many strings were never seen till after his time), AnacreO^ 

can possibly mention it, as he does when he say*- 

I hold my magadis and sing, 
Striking loud the twentieth string, 
Lencaepis. 

But Posidonlus asserts that Anacreon mentions three kinds ^ 
melodies, the Phrygian, the Dorian, and the Lydian ; f^ 
that these were the only melodies with which he was ^^ 
quainted. And as every one of these is executed on sev^ 
strings, he says that it was very nearly correct of Anacr^^ 
to speak of twenty strings, as he only omits one for tt^} 
sake of speaking in round numbers. But Posidonius Jj 
ignorant that the magadis is an ancient instrument, thoii^ 
Pindar says plainly enough that Terpander invented *!** 
barbitos to correspond to, and answer the pectis in "t^ 
among the Lydians — 
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The 8WMi TBipoiwiye lyre 
Whidi long ago the Lesbian haard, 
Terpander, did mvent, sweet omaineDt 
To this laxHrioBB Lydian feasts, when he 
Heard the high-toned pectis. 

JfufW the peotiB and the magadis are the same instramenl^ a» 

Azutoxenus tells us, and Mensschmns the Sicyonian too, in 

lus treatise on Artists. And this last author says that 

Sappho, who is more ancient than Anacreon, was the first 

peraon to nse the pectis. Now, that Terpander is more 

aaoieat than Anacreon, is evident from the following con- 

adfliationB : — ^Terpander was the first man who ever got the 

'fietory at the Camean * games, as Hellanicus tells ns in the 

iVBea m which he has celebrated the yictors at the Camea, 

sni alao in the formal catalogoe which he gives us of them. 

Bat the first establishment of the Oamea took place in the 

twmty-flixth Olympiad, as Sosibias tells us in his essay on 

Dat8& Bat Hieronymns, in his treatise on Harp-players, 

which is the subject of the fifth of his Treatises on Poets, says 

liiat Terpander was a contemporary of Lycurgus the law- 

pmty whoy it is agreed by all men, was, with Iphitus of EUs, 

the author of that establishment of the Olympic games fi?om 

ihieh the first Olympiad is reckoned. But Euphoriou, in 

Ik treatise on the Isthmian Games, says that the instrur 

BSotB with many strings are altered only in their names; 

bat that the use of them is very ancient. 

S8. However, Diogenes the tragic poet represents the pectis 
m differing firom the magadis ; for in the Semele he says — 

And now I hear the tarban- wealing women. 

Votaries of th' Asiatic Cybele, 

The wealthy Phrygians' daughters, loudly soonding 

With drams, and rhombs, and brazen-clashing cymbals, 

Their hands in concert striking on each other, 

Pour forth a wise and healiaig hymn to the gods. 

Likewise the Lydian and the Bactrian maids 

Who dwell beside the Halys, loudly worship 

The Tmolian goddess Artemis, who loves 



. * The Kdpucut were a great national festival, celebrated by the Spartans 
^honour of Apollo Carneius. under which name he was worshipped in 
^ral places in Peloponnesus, especially at Amyclee, even before the re- 
y'tt of the Heraclidee. It was a warlike festival, like the Attic Boedromia. 
•Tne Camea were celebrated also at Cyrene, Messene, Sybaris, Sicyon, 
*^d other towns. — See Smith's Diet. Ant. in voc. 
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The lanrel shade of the thick leafy grove, ^ ^t; 

Striking the daur three^wmer'd peetia, and ^ 

Raising reaponsiye airs upon the magadis. 
While flates in Persian manner neatly join*d 
Accompany the chorus. 

And Phillis the Delian, in the second book of his treatifle cA 
Music, also asserts that the pectis is different from the mar 
gadis. And his words are these — '' There are the phodnioeB^ 
the pectides, the magadides, the sambucsd, the iambycflo, th^ 
triangles, the clepsiambi, the scindapsi, the nine-string.'* FoT^ 
he says that '' the lyre to which they sang iambics, they calked 
the iambyca, and the instrument to which they sang then^*^ 
in such a manner as to Yary the metre a little, they 
the depsiambus,' while the magadis was an instrument 
ing a diapason sound, and equally in tune for every portioi^^^ 
of the singers. And besides these there were instrqment 
of other kinds also; for there was the barbitos, or 
and many others, some with strings, and some with sounding- 
boards." 

. 39. There were also some instruments besides those whiiL^*^ 
were blown into, and those which were used with 
strings, which gave forth only sounds of a simple nature^, 
such as the castanets (Kp€fiPaka), which are mentioned 
Dicsearchus, in his essay on the Manners and Customs of 
Greece, where he says, that formerly certain instrument 
were in very frequent use, in order to accompany 
while dancing and singing; and when any one touched the 
instruments with their fingers they uttered a shrill sounc 
And he says that this is plainly shown in the hymn 
Diana, which begins thus — 

Diana, now my mind will have me niter 
A pleasing Bong in honour of your deity. 
While this my comrade strikes with nimble hand 
The well-gilt brazen-sounding castanets. 

And Hermippus, in his play called The Gods, gives the vfomr* 
for rattling the castanet^ Kp€fiPaXL^€Lv, saying — 

And beating down the limpets from the rocks, 
They make a noise like castanets {Kpefifia\l(ovffi). 

But Didymus says, that some people, instead of the lyre, ai^ 
in the habit of striking oyster-shells and cockle-shells against 

"* Prom KXtvTu, to steal, — to injure privily. 
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another, and by these means contrive to play a tiine in 
e to the danoen^ as Aristophanes also intimates in his 

0. But Artemon, in the first book of his treatise on the 
nyfflan System, as he calls it, says that Timotheus the 
esian appears to many men to have used an instrument 
acre strings than were necessary, namely, the magadis, on 
dk accoimt he was chastised by the Lacedaamonians as 
ing corrupted the ancient music. And when some one was 
ig to cut away the superfluous strings from his lyre, he 
wed them a little statue of Apollo which they had, which 
1 in its hand a lyre with an equal number of strings, and 
oh was tuned in the same manner; and so he was ac- 
tted. But Douris, in his treatise on Tragedy, says that 
magadis was named after Magodis, who was a Thracian 
birtib. But Apollodorus, in his Beply to the Letter of 
stodes;, says — '' That which we now call ^aXrripiov is the 
le instrument which was formerly called magadis; but 
t which used to be called the clepsiambus,and the triangle, 
I the elymus, and the nine-string, have fallen intocompa-* 
lye disuse." And Alcman says — 

And pnt away the magadis. 

d Sophocles, in his Thamyras, says— 

And well-compacted lyres and magadides, 

•And other highly-polish'd instruments, 

From which the Greeks do wake the sweetest sounds. 

t Telestes, in his dithyrambic poem, called Hjmenaeus, 
^ that the magadis was an instrument with five strings, 
ng the following expressions— 

And each a different strain awakens,— 
One struck the loud horn-sounding magadis> 
And in the fivefold number of tight strings 
Moved his hand to and fro most rapidly. 

am acquainted, too, with another instrument which the 
w^ian kings use in their banquets, as Nicomedes tells us 
his essay on Orpheus. Now Ephorus and Scamon, in their 
iatise on Inventions, say that the instrument called the 

* Koiroi ri tit 

\i&pas ivi rovrov^ irou *(mv j\ rots dtrrpaKots 
o5ti| KporoOffa; ScDpo MoSo"' EuptvlBov, — ^Ar. Banae, 1805. , 
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Phoonix derives its name from htmng heeak invented by tbe 
FbcBniciaDS. But SemnB of Delos, in the &st book of H^ 
Delias, says that it is so called because its ribs are made 
the piJm-tree which grows in Delos. The same writer^ Seacmefy 
says that the first person who used the sambuca was Sibylla 
aziid that the instrument derives its name from having beeiL 
invented by a man named Sambyz. 

41. And oonoeming the instrument called the tripod (thm 
also is a musical instrument) the before-mentioned Artemo 
writes as foUows— '^ And that is how it is that there are jamaj 
instruments, as to which it is even imcertain whether they^ 
ever existed; as, for instance, the tripod of PythagocM 
Zacynthus. For as it was in &shion but a vezy 8h<»t tiffle^ 
and as, either because the fingering of it appeared 
ingly difficulty or for some other reason, it was veay 
disused, it has escaped the notice of most writers altogetiher. 
But the instrument was in form veiy like the Delxihisii ^ 
tripod, and it derived its name from it; but it was used 
a triple harp. For its feet stood on some pedestal 
admitted of being easily turned round, just as the legs 
movable chairs are made; and along the three 
spaces between the feet, strings were stretched; an arm 
placed above each, and tuning-p^s^ to which the 
were attached, below. And on the top there was the 
ornament of the vase, and of some other ornaments which^cm 
were attached to it; all which gave it a very elegant a] 
pearance ; and it emitted a very powerful sound. And Pytha- 
goras divided the three harmonies with reference to 
oountries,-the Dorian, the Lydian, and Phrygian. And 
himself sitting on a chair made on the same principles ani 
after the same pattern, putting out his left hand so as t 
take hold of the instrument, and using the plectrum in 
other hand, moved the pedestal with his foot very easily, ^s-'O 
as to use whichever side of the instrument he chose to b^i^^n 
with ; and then again turning to the other side he went cn^ii 
playing, and then he changed to the third side. And so rapid'^jy 
did the easy movement of the pedestal, when touched by ifcao 
foot, bring the various sides under his hand, and so very raj^i^i 
was bis fingering and execution, that if a person had E»-ot 
seen what was being done, but had judged only by his ear, fc^ 
would have fancied that he was listening to three harp-players 
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aU playixig on di&XBDt imrtxnmentB. But this instramenty 
iiioi]^ it waB 80 greatly admired, after his death rapidly fell 
into disuse." 

42. Now the system of playing the harp without any 

Tocal accon^paDiment) was, as Mensechmus informs us, £rst 

intaroduced by Aristonious the Argiye, who was a contem* 

ponuy of AxohilodiuSy and liTed in Corcyra. But Philo* 

diarofl^ in the third book of his AtthiEf, says — ^ Lysander the 

^eyemaaoL harp-player was the first person who ever changed 

the art of pure instromental performance, dwelling on the long 

tones;, and producing a Tery ridi sound, and adding also to 

the harp the music of the flute ; and this last addition was 

first introduced by Epigonus ; and taking away the jejuneuess 

which existed in the music of those who played the harp alone 

without any^ocal aceompaniment, he first introduced yarious 

beautiful modifications^ on that instrument; and he played 

on the different kinds of harp called iambus and magadis, 

"Vhich is.alK> called avpeyfios. And he was the first person 

who ever attempted to change his instrument while pkiying. 

And afterwards, adding dignity to the business, he was the 

first person to institute a chorus. And Mensechmus says that 

Dion of Chius was the first person who eyer played on the 

harp an ode such as is used at libations to the honour of 

Bacchus. But Timomaohus^ in hds History of Cyprus, says 

that Sfesander the Samian added further improrements to his 

ftrt, and was the first person who at Delphi sang to his lyre 

the. battles narrated in Homer, beginning with the Odyssey. 

But others say that the first person who eyer played amatory 

fitxains on his harp was Amiton the Eleuthemeean, who did 

8o in his own city, whose descendants are all called Amitores. 

But Aristoxenus says that just as some men haye conv- 

posed parodies on hexameter yerses, for the sake of exciting a 

'' The Greek word is xp^l^^"^^ : '^ As a technical term in Greek music, 

>C#^/ia was a modification of the simplest or diatonic music ; but there 

^^re also xf^/^'^'o^ ^ further modifications of all the three common 

■^iiids (diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic)." Liddell and Scott, in voc. 

Smith, Diet. Gr. and Bom. Ant. v. Music, p. 625 a, calls them xp^^h 

^^xxA says there were six of them ; one in the enharmonic genus, often 

*^lled simply dpfiovUi; two in the diatonic, Ist, httirovov a^vrovov, or 

^^mply luirovovy the same as the genus ; 2d, hidTovov fxaXoucSv : and 

^l^ree in the chromatic, Ist, xp^y"^ roviaiov, or simply xp^f^> *^® sam© 

~ the genus ; 2d, xp^l*^ VH^^^^ i ^^> XP^f*-^ fMXouc6v. V, loc. 
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laugh ; so, too, otherB have parodied the verses which wei 

sung to the harp, in which pastime (Enopas led the waj" 

And he was imitated by Polyeuctus the Achaean, and h] 

Diocles of Cynsetha. There have also been poets who havi 

composed a low kind of poems, concerning whom rhmniir j 

the Eresian speaks in his writings addressed to the Sophists 

where he writes thus : — " Telenicus the Bjzantian, and 

Argas, being both authors of low poems, were men who, 

&r as that kind of poetry could go, were accounted clc 

But they never even attempted to rival the songs of Te 

pander or Phrynis." And Alexis mentions Aigas, in his 

Disembarked, thua— - 

A. Here is a poet who has gained the prize 
In chomses. 

B. What is his style of poetry t 
A. A noble kind. 

B. How will he stand comparison 
With Argas? 

A. He 's a whole day*B journey better. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Hercules, says — 

For he appears a really clever man. 
How gracefully he takes the instrument, 

Then plays at once 

When I have eaten my fill, I then incline 

To send you off to sing a match with Argas, 

That you, my friend, may thus the sophists conquer. 

43. But the author of the play called the Beggars, whic 

attributed to Chionides, mentions a certain man of the d 

of Gnesippus as a composer of ludicrous verses, and also ^ 

merry songs ; and he says — 

I swear that neither now Gnesippus, nor 
Oleomenes with all his nine-string'd lyre, 
Could e'er have made this song endurable* 

And the author of the Helots says — 

He is a man who sings the ancient songs 
or Alcman, and Stcsichorus, and Simonides ; 
(he means to say Gnesippus) : 

He likewise has composed songs for the night, 

Well suited to adulterers, with which 

They charm the women from their doors, while striking 

The shrill iambyca or the triangle. 

And Cratinus, in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Who, Gnesippus, e*er saw me in love 1 
I am indignant ; for I do think nothing 
Can be so vain or foolish as a lover. 
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• » and he ridicules him for his poems; and 

in his Herdsmen he says — 

A man who would not give to Sophocles 

A chorus when he asked one ; though he granted 

That favour to Cleomachus, whom I 

Should scarce think worthy of so great an honour, 

At the Adonia. 

And in his Honrs he says—* 

Farewell to that great tragedian 
Cleomachus, with his chorus of hair-pullersy 
Plucking Tile melodies in the Lydian fashion. 

But Teleclides, in his Eigid Men, says that he was greatly 
addicted to adultery. And Clearchns, in the second book of 
hiB Amatory Anecdotes, says that the love-songs, and those, 
too, which are called the Locrian songs, do not differ in the 
least from the compositions of Sappho and Anacreon. More- 
over, the poems of Archilochus, and that on field&res, attri- 
buted to Homer, relate to some division or other of this 
passion, describing it in metrical poetry. But the writings 
of Asopodoros about love, and the whole body of amorous 
epistles, are a sort of amatory poetry out of metre. 

44. When Masuriushad said this, the second course, as it 
ia called, was served up to us ; which, indeed, was very often 
offered to us, not only on the days of the festival of Saturn,* 
^W-ben it is the custom of the Bomans to feast their slaves, 
'virliile they themselves discharge the offices of their slaves. 
Sut this is in reality a Grecian custom. At all events, in 
Orete, at the festival of Mercury, a similar thing takes place^ 
^8 Guystius tells us in his Historic Beminiscences; for then; 
"Wliile the. slaves are feasting, the masters wait upon them as 
if they were the servants : and so they do at Troezen in the 
"naonth Gersestius. For then there is a festival which lasts for 
^xuuiy days, on one of which the slaves play at dice in com- 
mon with the citizens, and the masters give a banquet to the 
slaves, as Carystius himself tells us. And Berosus, in the first 
*>ook of his History of Babylon, says that on the sixteenth 
^y of the month Lous, there is a great festival celebrated in 

* The Saturnalia originally took place on the 19th of December; in 
*"0 time of Augustus, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th : but the merry- 
^^ng in reality appears to have lasted seven days. Horace speaks of 
*"® licence then permitted to the slaves : — 

" Age, libertate Decembri, 
•^ Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere— narra." — Sat. ii. 7. 4. 
*^ *^idc Smith, Gr. Lat. Ant, 
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Babylon, which is c&lled Sokeaa; and it lasts five days: ud 
during those days it ia the custom for the masters to bs 
under the orders of their slaves ; and one of the alavea pnB 
on a robe like the king'e, which is called a zoganes, and a 
master of the house. And Ctesias also tueutlDns this festivi! 
in the second hook of his History of Persia. Bat the Coaw 
act in an exactly contrary manner, as Macareus tells m mik 
third hook of his History of Cos. For when they eachfce lo 
Juno, the slaves do not come to the entertainment; on viiA 
account Phylarchua says — 

AmoEg tho Sourii, the freemen only 

Aaeist It the hal; hkHScg : noOB cIbo 

The tampleB or tlie altars dare approach ; 

Ajid no slave may come neai the ancred precincts. 

i5. But Baton of Sinope, the orator, in his treatiie m 
Thessaly and Heemonico, distinctly asserts that the BomBU 
Saturnalia are originally a very Greek festival, saying llit 
among the Thesaaliaus it is called Peloria. And these are hii 
words : — " When a common festival was being celebrated bj 
all the Pelasgi, a man whose name was Pelorus broajiit 
news to Pela^gua that there had been some violent earti)- 
qnakes in Hsemonia, by which the mountains called Tem^ 
had been rent asunder, and that the water of the lake m 
burst through the rent, and was all falling into the s 
the Penens; and that ah the country which had fonaerij 
been covered by the lake was now laid open, and that, u ^ 
waters were now drained oif, there were plains visiUe rf 
wondrous size and beauty. Accordingly, Pelasgue, on ittU' 
ing this statement, bad a table loaded with every delicu^ 
set before Pelorus ; and eveiy one else received him Titi 
great cordiahty, and brought whatever they had that wa 
beet, and placed it on the table before the maoi wha hid 
brought this news; and Pelasgus himself waited on hiia niA 
great cheerfulness, and all the rest of the nobles obeyed him 
as hia servants as often as any opportunity offered. On 
which account, they say that after the Pela^ occupied th» 
district, they instituted a festival as a sort of imitation of 
the ieast which took place on that occasion; and, Bacrificixf 
to Jupiter Pelor, they serve up tables admirably fumiabe^ 
and hold a very cordial and friendly assembly, ao as to receire 
every foreigner at the banquet, and to set &ee all the pri- 
soners, and to make their servants ^t dowa and teut with 
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BKrj sort of liberty and licence, while their mastere wait on 
them. And, in short, even to this day the The^aUans cele- 
brate thifl as their chief fcBtival, and call it Peloria." 

16. Very often, then, ae I have said, when such a desBert 
this IB set before ua, some one of the guests who were 
present would say — 

Cert^nly, aeoonil thoDglit« are mucli t'he be«t ; 

For nhat nowcan tbe table waoti or what 

Is tliere with vhich it in not amplj loaded? 

'TiB full of fish frcBh from the Rea, besides 

H«Te'B tender vesl, and dainty diEhen of goose, 

TulJels, uid cheesecakes etfcp'd Dtosl thorongU? 

In tlie rich boaej of the golden boo ; 

aa Eimpidea says ia bis Cretan Women : and, aa Eubulns said 
in hia Rich Woman — 

And in the some waj STerjthing in boH 

Together at Athens ; Qga and ci>iieliible9, 

Giapea, tnmipa, pears and apples, witnesses, 

Bases and medium, cheesecukos, honeycombs, 

TeCches and lav-suits ; hee-stringB of nil kinds. 

And ntyrtle-bcrrieB, and loM for offices, 

Ujiaouths, and lambe, and hour-glosaes too, 

And laws and prosacutioDS. 
Accordingly, when Pontianus was about to eay something 
tkbout each of the disheM of the second course, — We vrili not, 
said Ulpian, hear you discuss these things until you haTe 
spoken about tbe sweetmeats {tTn&ofnruriia.Ta.). And Ponti- 
anua replied: — Cratinus says that PhUippidea has given this 
name to the rpayijFuiTa, in his Miser, wbere he says — 

Cheesecakes, iiiSopirlofuiTn, and eggs. 

And Beaame ; and were I to endeaiour 

To count np every dish, tho daj uould fail me. 

JloA Diphiluf, in his Telesias, says — 

Tpiyii/ia, myrtle-beniea, cheeaeeotea too, 
Aud almonds ; so that with the ereatest pleasnro 
1 eat the seiMnd conrse (^nSap-i^/uu). 
■And Sophilus, in his Deposit, says — 

'Tis always pleasant snpping with tho Qreeka ; 
They manage well ; wiih them no one eriea out — 
Here, bring a stronger rlranght ; for I muat feaat 
With the Taaagrian; thai there, lying down, 

■*'>d Plato, in bis Atlanticns, calls these sweetmeats ii^aBoptna^ 
^yiiig — "And at that time the earth used to produce aH 
^*^tt« of sweet-BQieUing things fur ite inhabitants; and a great 
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deal of cultivated firuit, and a great varietj of nuts; mill 
the fieraBofmuL which give pleasure when eaten." 

47. But Trjphon says that formerly before the goad 
entered the supper-room, each person's share was plaoBd a 
the table, and that afterwards a great many dishes of wnl 
kinds were sensed up in addition; and that on thistoooat 
these latter dishes were called cvi^opi/fu&Tti. But PiuljQi^ 
in his Well-digger, speaking of the second course, sajB— 

Almonds, and nnta, and iwupopli/mra. 
And Archippus, in his Hercules, and Herodotus, in the fiat 
book of his History, haye both uised the verb ean&ipinSayittte 
eating after supper. And Arehippus also, in lus Hoeokl 
Manying, uses the word hrufiopiifuiTa ; where he says-- 

The board was loaded with rich honey-cakes 
And other in^opn/ifun'tu 

And Herodotus, in the first book of his History, says— ''Thff 
do not eat a great deal of meat, but a great many cn^ 
fiaTo." But as for the proverbial saying, '' The cn^kopyn' 
Abydos,'' that is a kind of tax and harbour-due ; as is a- 
plained by Aristides in the third book of his treadsB ot 
Proverbs. But Dionysius, the son of Tryphon, says—*'!'* 
merly, before the guests came into the banqueting-room, tfal 
portion for each individual was placed on the table, ui 
afterwards a great many other things were served up in adi* 
tion {€inxl>€p€aOai) ; from which custom they were called m* 
fftofyrnjucLToJ^ And Philyllius, in his Well-digger, speaks <i{ 
what is brought in after the main part of the banquet is ovoif 
saying — 

Almonds, and nuts, and irupofrfifutra. 

But Plato the comic poet, in the Menelaus, calls them 0]^ 

rpaLirfifafmra, as being for eatables placed on the table (m^ 

rpairil^ais), saying— 

A. Come, tell me now, 
Whj are so few of the hrirpawtii&iuna 
Remaining] 

B. That man hated by the gods 
Ate them all up. 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness, says thi^ 

sweetmeats {rpayt^fmra) used to be called by the ancuob 

TparyaXui; for that they come in as a sort of second Q0M» 

But it is Pindar who said — 

And rpt&yaXou is nice when supper's over, 
And ^hen the guests have eaten plentifully. 
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he was quite right. For Euripides says, when one looks 
hot is served up before one, one may really say — ' 

Yoa see how happily life passes when 
A man has always a well-appointed table. 

. And that among the ancients the second course used 
ve a great deal of expense and pains bestowed on it, we 
learn from what Pindar says in his Olympic Odes, where 
eaks of the flesh of Pelops being served up for food : — 

And in the second course they carved 
Your miserable limbs, and feasted on them ; 
But fiir from me shall be the thought profane. 
That in foul feast celestials could delight.^ 

the ancients often called this second course simply 

{iou, as, for instance, Achseus in his Vulcan, which' is a 

io drama, who says, — 

i. First we will gratify you with a feast ; 
Lo! here it is. 

S, But after that what means 
Of pleasure will you offer me ? 

A, We'll anoint you 
All over with a richly-smelling perfume. 
B, Will you not give me first a jug of water 
To wash my hands with 1 

A, Surely; the dessert {rpixeCa) 
Is now being clear*d away. 

Aristophanes, in his Wasps, says- 
Bring water for the hands ; clear the dessert.' 

Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness, uses the term 
xu rpaar€(jnuy much as we do now; saying, — "We must 
fore bear in mind that there is a difference between 
uia and pp^fm, as there is also between t^a-fw, and 
lAiov. For this is a national name in use in every part 
reece, since there is food (ppwim) in sweetmeats {Iv 
f/uurt), from which consideration the man who first tised 
jxpression Scvrcpa r/oaTrcfa, appears to have spoken with 
lent correctness. For the eating of sweetmeats {rpayrj- 
•ftos) is really an eating after supper (hriSopTna-fio^s) ; 
;he sweetmeats are served up as a second supper." But 
archus, in the first book of his Descent to the Cave of 
honius, speaks thus : " There was also the Sevripa rpdirc^a, 
h was a very expensive part of a banquet, and there were 
garlands, and perfumes, and burnt frankincense, and all 
>ther necessary accompaniments of these things." 

1 Pind. OL i. 80 « Ar. Yespae, 1216. 
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'49. Eggs too often formed a part of the second coune, as 
did hares and thrushes, which were served np with the 
honey-cakes; as we find mentioned by Antiphanes in the 
Leptiniscus, where he says, — 

A. Would you drink Thasian winel 

^. Nodoi]bt,ifan7«M ' 
Fills me a goblet with it. 

A, Then what think you / 

Of almonds ? . • ' 

B. I feel very friendly to than. 
They mingle well with honey. 

A. If a man 
Should bring you hmied cheeseoakes] 

^ lihould^ittheii^ 
And swallow down an egg or two besides. 

And in his Things resembling one another, he sajB^ — 

Then he introduced a dance, and after that he served «p * 
A second course, provided well with eveiy kind of duntj* 

And Amphis, in his Gyneecomania, says, — 

A. JDid you e'er hear of what they call a ground^ Hfel ' 

'tis clearly 

Cheesecake^, sweet wine, eggs, cakes of sesame, • 

Perfumes, and crowns, and female flute-players. 

B. Castor and Pollux ! why you have gone through ' 
The names of all the dozen gods -at once. 

Anaxandrides, in his Clowns, says, — 

And when I had my garland on my head, 
. They brought in the desseri (^ rpc^irefa), in which there t«w 
So many dishes, that, by all the gods. 
And goddesses too, I hadn't the least idea 
There were so many, different things i' th' house ; 
And never did I live so well as then. 

.-Clearchns says in his Pandrosus, — 

A. Have water for your hands : 

B. By no mean^^ thank you; • 
I'm very comfortable as I am. 

A, Pray have some ; 
You'll be no worse at all events. Boy, water ! 
And put some nuts and sweetmeats on the table. 

And Eubulus, in his Gampylion, says, — 

A. Now is your table loaded well with sweetmeats. 
^. I am not always very fond of sweetmeats. 

Alexis, too, says in his Polyclea, (Polyclea was the nam© w * 
courtesan,) — 

^ Bfo5 dXriKea-fihos, a civilised life, in which one uses ground corDi*'* 
not raw "fruits.: — Liddell and Scott in voc. d\4». 
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"Ae urns a ekrer man iriio i&ist inrented 
' The use of sweetmeatB ; for he added thus 
A pleaaant lengthening to the feast, and sayed men 
From nnfill'd mouths and idle jaws unoccupied. 

in bis female Likeness (but this same play is attributed 
to Antidotus) be sajs, — 
1. I am not one, by iBsculapius | ' * * 
• Tb care excessively about my supper; 

,Tm fooAea: of dessert ' 

R 'Tip yeiy .weU. 
A. Jta 1 4o hear that sweetmeats are in fashion, 
'For suiton when they're following ... 

B. Their brides, — 
it. To ^-ve tliem dieeseeakes, hares, and thrashes too, 
• 19ieae are the things I like ; hot pickled tgh, ... 
^ Jbid Boops and -sauces I can't bear, ye gods ! . 

ApiooL and Diodoros, ae Pampbilus telk us, ass^ that 

BweetvaeatB bro^gb^ ip after supper are also calkd 

jcW. . , 

0. Epbippus^ in his Efibebi, enumerating the different 

les in &idiioa for dessert, says, — 

Then there were brought some groats, some rich perfumes 

Frotai Sgypt, and a cask of rich palm wine 

Was bioaefa'd. Then cakes and other kinds of sweetmeats. 

Cheesecakes of eveiy sort and erery name; 

And a whole hecatomb of eggs. These thhigs 

We ate, and clear'd the table Tigoroasly, 

For we did e'<en derour some parasites. 

I in his Cydon be says,— 

And «fter supper ^ey ser^d u^ some kernels, 

Vetches, -and beans, and groats, and cheese, and honey, r . 

Sweetmeats of rariorus kinds, aiid cakes of sesame, 

And pyramldical roUs of wheat, and apples, 

Knts, milk, hempsead too, and shell-fii^, 

Syrup, the brains of Jove. 

08 too, in bis Pbiliscus, says, — 

Kow is the time to clear the table, and 
To bring each guest some water for his hands. 
And garlands, perfumes, and libations, 
Frankincense, and a chafing-dish. Now give 
JSome sweetmeats, and let all some cheesecakes have. 

as Pbiloxenus of Cytbera, in bis Banquet, where be 
tions the second course, bas spoken by name of many of 
^es which are served up to us, we may as well cite bis 
1b:— 

And the beautiful vessels which come in first, were 
igbt in ag^ full of every kind of delicacy, which mortals 

3u2 
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call rpaarttflXf but the Gods call them the Horn of An»|]tJH?ir 
And in the middle was placed that great delight of mortah^ 
white marrow dressed sweet ; covering its &ce with a thin 
membrane, like a spider's web, out of modesty^ that one might 

not see in the dry nets of Aristssus . • . • And its 

name was amyllus which they call Jupiterll ' \ 

sweetmeats .... Then he distributed plates of ... • Tery ' I 

delicious and a cheesecake compoimded of ohaese^ I 

and milk, and honey ahnonds with soft rind • , . » j 

and nuts, which boys are very fond of ; and everything ebo 
which could be expected in plentiful and costly entertainmeni I 
And drinking went on, and playing at the cottabus, and (te* ; 

versation. It was pronounced a very magnifioffit ' 

entertainment, and every one admired and praised it** 

This, then, is the description given by Philoxenus d 
Cythera, whom Antiphanes praises in his Third-rate Fo^ 
former, where he says-* 

Philoxenns now does snipass bj far 

All other poets. First of all he everywhere 

Uses new words peculiar to himself; 

And then how cleverly doth he mix his melodies 

With every kind of change and modification I 

Surely he is a god amosff weak men« 

And a most thorough judge of music tooi> 

But poets of the present day patch up 

Phrases of ivy and fountains into verse, 

And borrow old expressions, talking of 

Melodies flying on the wings of flowers, 

And interweave them with their own poor stnC 

51. There are many writers who have given lists of the 
different kinds of cheesecakes, and as far as I can i^ecoUect, I 
will mention them, and what they have said. I know, too, 
that Callimachus, in his List of Various Books, mentions th0 
treatises on the Art of Making Cheesecakes, written 1? 
^gimius, and Hegesippus, and Metrobius, and also bf 
Pheetus. But I will commimicate to you the names of 
cheesecakes which I myself have been able to find to p^* 
down, not treating you as Socrates was treated in the matttf 
of the cheesecake which was sent to him by Alcibiades; f*^' 
Xanthippe took it and trampled upon it, on which Socrate* 
laughed, and said, " At all events you will not have any of i* 
yoiurself.** (This story is related by Antipater, in the first book 
of his essay on Passion.) But I, as I am fond of cheesecake 
should have been very sorry to see that divine cheesecake ^ 
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ously ti^ated. Accordingly, Plato the comic poet men- 

eheesecakes in his play called The Poet, where he says — 

Am I alone to sacrifice without 

Haying a taste allowed me of the entrails. 

Without a cheesecake, without frankincense! 

ir do I forget that there is a village, which Demetrius 

loepsian, in the twelfth hook of his Trojan Array, tells 

ars the name of nAcucovs (cheesecake); and he says that 

nz stadia from Hypoplacian Thebes.^ 

vw, the word vXokov^ ought to have a circumflex in the 

Dfl^ve case ; for it is contracted from 7rXaKoci9, as rvpov^ 

en TvpoeiS} and arfaufwv^ from oTjcrafwei^, And it is used 

sahetantive, the word apros (bread) being understood. 

lose who have lived in the place assure us that there are 

al cheesecakes to be got at Parium on the Hellespont ; 

tis a blunder of Alexis, when he speaks of them as 

ng from the island of Pares. And this is what he says 

s play called Archilochus : — 

Happy old man, who in the sea-girt isle 

Of happy Pares dwelPst— a land which bears 

Two things in high perfection ; marble white» 

Fit decoration for th' immortal gods. 

And cheesecakes, dainty food for mortal men. 

i Sopater the farce-writer, in his Suitors of Bacchis, testis 

that the cheesecakes of Samos are extraordinarily good; 

Dg,— 

The cheesecake-making island named Samos. 

2. Menander, in his False Hercules, speaks of cheesecakes 

le in a mould : — 

It is not now a question about candyli, 

Or all the other things which you are used 

To mix together in one dish— eggs, honey. 

And similago ; for all these things now 

Are out of place. The cook at present 's making 

Baked cheesecakes in a mould ; and boiling groats. 

To serve up after the salt-fish, — and grapes, 

And forced -meat wrapp'd in fig-leaves. And the maid. 

Who makes the sweetmeats and the common cheesecakes. 

Is roasting joints of meat and plates of thrushes. 

I Evangelus, in his Newly-married Woman, says— • 

A. Four tables did I mention to you of women. 
And six of men ; a supper, too, complete — 
In no one single thing deficient ; 



Iliis was a Thebes in Asia, so called by Homer (Iliad, tL 397), as 
S at the foot of a mountain called Placia, or Placos. 
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Wififaing the marriage-feasi to be a ^>lendid out.. 
B. Ask no one else ; I will myself go round. 
Provide for everjrthlng, and report to you. 

As many kinds of olives as you please ; 

For meat, yon Ve veal, and sucking-pig, and pork^ 
And hares — 

A. Hear how this cursed fellow boasts I 
B, Forced-meat in fig-leaves, cheese, cheesecakes in mooldft- 
A, Here, Dromo ! 

B. Candy!!, eggs, cakes of meaL 
And then the table is three cubits high ; 
So that idl those Who sit around must rise 
Whene'er they wish to help themselves to anything* 

There was a kind of cheesecake called o/ci^. ABtipbaei 

enumerates 

and Menander, in his Supposititious Son^ saja— 

You would be glad were any one to dress 
A cheesecake {ifirrra) for you. 

But the lonians^ d,s Seleuciis tells us in his Dialects,, xxmfcdib^ 

accusative case ofirjVj and they call small cheesecakei of the 

same kind d/x,i7TMrKoc. Teleclides says — 

Thrushes flew of their own accoid 

Right down my throat with savpuiy dfitfriffm*, 

53, There was also a kind called Sutumfwir : — 

He was so greedy that he ate a whole 
Diaconium up, besides an ampMphon. 

But the a/ii<^t<^v was a kind of cheesecake consecrated t(> 

Diana, having figures of lighted torches round iti Philemon, 

in his Beggar, or Woman of Rhodes, says — 

Diana, mistress dear, I bring you now 
This amphiphon, and these libations holy. 

Diphilus also mentions it in his Hecate. Philochorus also 
mentions the fact of its being called ofK^tc^tov, and of its being 
brought into the temples of Diana, and also to the places 
where three roads meet, on the day when the moon is over- 
taken at its setting by the rising of the sun ; and so the 
heaven is aft^^tf^co?, or all over light. 

There is the basynias too. Semus, in the second book o* 
the Deliad, says — " In the island of Hecate, the Delians sacn^- 
fice to Iris, offering her the cheesecakes called basynise ; and 
this is a cake of wheat-flour, and suet, and honey, boiled up 
together : and what is called ico/cKwpa consists of a fig ^^ 
three nuts." 

There are also cheesecakes called strepti and neelata. Bot**^ 
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kmdB are mentioned by Demosthenes the orator^ in his 
'h. in Def&ice of Ctesiphon concerning the Crown, 
ere are also epichjta. Kioochares, in his Handicrafts- 
says — 

I \e loaves, and barley-cakes, and bran, and flour, 
And rolls, obelias, and honey'd cheesecakes, 
Epichjti, ptisan, and common cheesecakes, 
Dendalides, and fried bread. 

P&mphil\is says that the lirixyro^ is the same kind ef 

ecake as that which is called orravmys. And Hipponaz 

ions the arrai'iTi^s in the following lines :— 

l^ot eating hares or woodcocks, 
Kor mingling small fried loaves with cakes of sesame, 
Nor dipping attanitse in honeycombs. 

lere is also the creium. This is a kind of cheesecake 

if at Argoi^ is brought to the bridegroom from the bride; 

it is roasted on the coals^ and the friends of the bridQ7 

n are invited to eat it; and it is served up with honey^ 

liletas tells us in his Miscellanies. 

tare is also the glycinas : this is a cheesecake in £ishioa 

ig the Cretans, made with sweet wine and oil, as Seleucu&. 

us in his Dialects. - - 

lere is also the empeptas. The same author speaks of 

as a cheesecake made of wheat, hollow and well-shaped, 

those which are called icpTTTrtScsj being rather a kind, of 

5 into which they, put those cheesecakes which are really 

3 with cheese. 

:. There are cakes, also, called cyicp/Scs. These are cakes 

d in oil, and after that seasoned with honey ; and they 

aentioned by Stesi chorus in the following lines : — 

Groats and encrides, ^ 

And other cakes, and fresh sweet honey. 

harmus, too, mentions them ; and so does Nicophon, in 

Handicraftsmen. And Aristophanes, in his Danaides, 

ks of a man who made them in the following words : — 

And not be a seller of encrides {iyKpidoir<&\r}5). 

Pherecrates, in his Crapatalli, says — 

Let him take this, and then along the road 
Let him seize some encrides. 

bere is the cTrt/cvKXto?, too. This is a kind of chceBecake in 
among the Syracusans, under this name; and it is men- 
3d by Epicharmus, in his Earth and Sea. 
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There is also the yovpo^; and that this, too, is a kind of 

cheesecake we learn from what Solon says in his Iambics:— 

Some spend their time in drinking, and eating cake% 
And Bome eat bread, and others feast on yovpoi 
Mingled with lentils ; and there is no kind 
Of dainty wanting there, bat all the fmits 
Which the rich earth brings forth as food for mea 
Are present in abundance. 

There are also cribanra; and Kp^di^ is a name given by 
Alcman to some cheesecakes, as Apollodorus tells ns. And 
Sosibius asserts the same thing, in the third book of his Essay 
on Alcman ; and he says they are in shape like a breast, and 
that the Lacedaemonians use them at the banquets of women, 
and that the female friends of the bride, who follow her in a 
chorus, carry them about when they are going to sing an 
encomium which has been prepared in her honour. 

There is also the crimnites, which is a kind of cheesecake 
made of a coarser sort of bsurley-meal (k/m/uu/ov), as latrodes 
tells us in his treatise on Cheesecakes. 

55. Then there is the staitites; and this, too, is a species 
of cheesecake made of wheaten-flour and honey. Epicharmus 
mentions it in his Hebe*s Wedding; but the wheaten-flour is 
wetted, and then put into a frying-pan; and after that honey 
is sprinkled over it, and sesame, and cheese; as latrodes 
tells us. 

There is also the charisius. This is mentioned by Aristo* 
j)hanes in his Daitaleis, where he says — 

Bat I will send them in the evening 
A charisian cheesecake. 

And Eubulus, in his Ancylion, speaks of it as if it were plain 
bread : — 

I only jast leapt out, 

While baking the charisias. 

Then there is the hrC^airpov, which is a barley-cake, made 
like a cheesecake, to be eaten after supper; as Philemon tells 
us in his treatise on Attic Names. 

There is also the nanus, which is a loaf made like a cheese* 
cake, prepared with cheese and oU. 

There are also ^<odia, which are likewise called ij/aJSvpuu 
Pherecrates, in the Crapatalli, says — 

And in the shades below yoa'll get for threepence 
A crapatallas, and some r^t&Bta, 

But Apollodorus the Athenian, and Theodorus, in his treatise 
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Q the Attic Dialect, say that the crumbs which are kaocked 
oif from a loaf are called \j/iiOia, which some people also call 
arropayoc 

'Then there is the 'rpiov. This is a thiu cake, made of 
sesame and honey ; aad it is mentioned by Anacreon thus ; — 

I lirota ray fast, taking a little alico 

Of uahpiovibnt I drank a cask of nme. 
And Aristophanes, in bis Acharniaiis, says — 

Cheesecakes, and cakes of sasamo, aad frpm. 
And Sophocles, ia his Contention, says — 

13ut I, being hungry, took back at thu Irpia. 
There is mention made also of afiopai. Fhiletas, in liis 
Miscellanies, says that cakes of honey are called i^iopeu.; and 
they are made by a regular baker. 

There ia the Tnyipmjr, too; which is a cheesecake fried in 
oil. Magnea, or whoever it was that wrote the comedies 
which are attributed to him, says in the second edition of his 
Bacchus-— 

Have jou ne'er seen tbe fresh 707^11101 biasing, 
When you pour boney over them ) 

And Cratiims, in his Laws, says — 

The fresh Tirjfijyfai, dropping morning dew. 

Then there is the tAo^os. Tliis is a cheesecake made on 
tbe feetival of Elaphebolia, of wheat-flour, and boney, and 

The WMTTos ia a kind of cheesecake, having stuffing in- 

£6. "Kipia are cakes made up with boney and milk. 

The oftop^iTti^ is a species of . cheesecake in fashion among 
the Sicilians. But some people call it Traurd. And among 
the Coans it is called -Tr^oKoivnov, as we are informed by 
latroolea. 

TheD there are the cnjoTi/itSre, which are cakes made of 
boney, and roasted sesame, and oil, of a round shape, 
Eupolis, in his Flatterers, says — 

He is all grace, be steps like a callabiB'danccr, 
And breathes sesamides, and smells of applea. 

And Antiphanes, in bis Deucalion, says — 

Sesamidcs, or boncy-chceaecakes. 

Or any other dainty of the kind. 
And Ephippus, in hia Cydon, also mentions them in a 
parage whtcb has been already quoted. 
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Then there arc fivXXou Heradides the SyTaclu■l^ m Ui 
treatise on Laws, says, that in Syracnae, on the prindpd di^ 
of the Thesmophorian festival, oikes of a peculiar shtpein 
made of sesame and honey, which are called /avAAoc throu^oafc 
all Sicily, and are carried about as offerings to the godteft 
There is also the echinus. Lynceus the Sa^miMi^ m ]m 
epistle to Diagoras, comparing the things whidi are a»- 
sidcred dainties in Attica with those which sre in, erteen ^- 
lUiodes, writes thus : "They haye for the aecond. ooarsBarinl 
to the fame of the 0^117$ in a new antagonist called the ijpm. 
concerning which I will speak briefly ; but whea yoa ooni 
and see me, and eat one which shall be prepared for yoa 11 
the Rhodixin manner, then I will endearour to say jam 
about it" 

There are also cheesecakes named KOTukunoou KexBckoeifi 
Ephesus tells ns that those cheesecakes have this nameiHuA 
are made of the third part of a choenix of wheat. 

There are others called xoipLvaiy which are mentioned Vf 
latrocles in his treatise on Cheesecakes; and he Bpeaks ib 
of that which is called wvpa^v^ which he says dOfen frn 
the wvpafu^y inasmuch as this latter is made of bmiaed yM 
which has been softened with honey. And these cheeseato 
are in nightly festivals given as prizes to the man who btt 
kept awake sil night. 

57. But Chrysippus of Tyana, in his book called the Art of 
[Making Bread, enumerates the following ispeoies and goun 
of cheesecakes : — " The terentinum, the crassianum, the tutiir 
uum, the sabellicum, the dustron, the julianum, the apidft- 
num, the canopiciun, the pelucidum, the cappadocium, the 
hedybium, the maiyptum, tlie plicium, the guttatum, the 
montiauiun. This lost," he says, *' you will soften with sour 
wine, and if you have a little cheese you may mash the 
montianum up lialf with ^vine and half with cheese, and so it 
will be more palatable. Then there is the dustrum curiir 
imm, the dustrum tuttatum, and the dustrum tabonianum. 
There are also mustacia made with mead^ mustacia made 
with sesame, crustum purium, gosgloanium, and paulianum. 

"The following cakes resembling cheesecakes," he says, "are 
really made with cheese : — the enchytus, the scriblites, the 
subityllus. There is also another kind of subityllus made of 
groats. Then there is tiie spira; this, too, is made with cheese. 
There are, too, the lucimtli, the argyrotryphcma, the liboi^ the 
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cercTOS the mx&phas, the clustroplacous. There is also," says 
ChrywppxiBy ^ a cheesecake made of rye. The phthois is made 
thus: — ^Take some cheese and pound it, then put it into]'a 
Inasen sieve and strain it; then put in honey and a hemina^ 
of fkyur made firom spring wheat, and beat the whole together 
into one mass. 

' ''There is another cake, which is called by the Eomans 
catSlas omatus, and which is made thus :• — Wash some 
lettuces and sen^e them ; then put some wine into a mortar 
potmd the lettuces in it; then, squeezing out the juice, 
up some flour from spring wheat in it, and allowing it to 
mMIe, after a little whilie pound it again, adding a little pig's^ 
Jit and peppei; then pound it again, draw it out into a cake^ 
fonoothe it, and cut it again, axid cut it into shape, and boil> 
it in hot oil, putting all ^ fragments which you have cut off^ 
into a strainer. 

"Oth^ kinds of cheesecakes are the following : — ^the ostra-_ 

<itdBf the attanites, the amylum, the tyrocoscinum. Make- 

-fins last thus : — Pound some eheese (rvpov) carefully, and 

tnt it into a vessel; then place above it a breusen sieve 

^oMnccFor) and strain^ the cheese through it. And when yon 

are going to serve it up, then put in above it a sufficient quan- 

tily of honey. The cheesecakes called wtorvptS^^ are made 

thna i — Put some licmey into some milk, pound them, and 

put them into a vessel, and let them coagulate; then, if yon 

have some little sieves at hand, put what is in the vessel into 

them, and let the whey run off; and when it appears to you 

to have coagulated thoroughly, then take up the vessel in which 

it is, and transfer it to a silver dish, and the coat, or crust, will.' 

be .uppermost. But if you have no such sieves, then use 

Some new &ns, such as those which are used to blow the fire ; 

for they will serve the same purpose. Then there is the copto- 

placous. And also," says he, " in Crete they make a kind of 

cheesecake which they call gastris. And it is made thus : — 

Take some Thasian and Pontic nuts and some almonds, and 

also ja poppy. Eoast this last with gieat care, and then take 

the. seed and pound it in a clean mortar; then, adding the 

fruits which I have mentioned above, beat them up witbt 

boiled honey, putting in plenty of pepper, and make the 

whole into a soft mass, (but it will be of a black colour 

because of the poppy ;) flatten it and make it into a square 

^ Tke fifilptt was equal to a kotvKti, and held about half a pint. 
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shape; then, having pounded some white aeBame, softei*- 
thftt too with boiled honey, and draw it out into two cakes^ 
placing one beneath and the other ahove, so &a to have thes 
black sur&ce in the middle, and make it into a, neat shape." 
These are the recipes of that clever writer on confectionary^ 
ChryaippuB. 

58. But Harpocration the Mondeaian, in his treatise on_: 
Cheeseuakes, speaUa of a dish which the Alexandriana calH 
irayKopirla. Mow this dish consists of a niimber of cake^ 
mashed np together and boiled with honey. And after they- 
are boiled, they aie made up into round balls, and fastened- 
round with a thiu string of byblus in order to keep thei 
together. There is also a dish called TrdAros, wliich Alci 
meatione in the following terms — 

And then tre'll give jou poltos made of beans (tikCj 
And BDOw-irhite wheateu groalB from unripe uom. 
And fruit, of wax. 

But the substantive Tniai'iov, as Sosibius tells lis, means a. col- 
lection of all kinds of seeds boiled up in sweet wine. AnZ- 
)^Sp<fi means boiled grains of wheat. And when he speaks 
here of waxy fruit, he means honey. And Epichamius, iiK. 
his Earth and Sea, speaks thus — 
To boil Bome morning iroXTDt. 
And Pherecrates mentions the cokes calletf fnXiKripiSiiii' 
Deserters, speaking aa follows — 

Ab one nan Btnellti like goats, but others 
Breathe from their mouths unalloy'd /itxutfipai, 

59. And when all this had been said, the wise Ulpii 
said, — Whence, my most learned grammariaas, and out 
what library, have these respectable writers, Chrysippufl aniS 
Harpocration, been extracted, men who bring tiie names o^ 
illustrious philosophers into disrepute by being their name- 
sakes? And what Greek has ever used the word ^^pXva ;'or' 
who has ever mentioned the ofoAtfiT' And when Laurentius 
answered him, and said, — Whoever the authors of the 
attributed to Epicharmns were, they were acquainted witlx- 
the yiLiva, And we find the following expressions in '* '^ 
play entitled Chiron — ■ 

And to drink twice the quantity of cool wa 

Two full heminas. 
And these spurious poems, attributed to Epicharmus, 
at all events, wriCt«Q by eminent men. For it was 
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Bogonus the flute-player, as Arjatoxenus tells ue in the eighth 
book of hia Political Laws, who wrote the poem entitled 
Polity. And PhilochoniH, in hia treatise on Divination, Bays 
that it woB a man of the name of AsiopiBtos, (whether he 
was a Iiocriau or a Sicyouian is uncertain,) who was the author 
of the Canon and the Sentences. And ApoUodoruB tells us 
the same tiling. And Teleclides mentions the a^uXof in hw 
Kigid Men, spealdiig thus — 

Hot eheeeecalies now are things I'm tond of, 
Wild piura I do not care about ; 

I nlbo like rich bits of bare 
Placed ou an £^u\ni. 
60. "When Ulpian had heard this, he said — But, since you 
have also a cake which you call Koirrq, and I see that there is 
one served up for each of you on the table, tell us now, you 
epicures, what writer of authority ever mentions this word 
Kmrr^t And Democritns replied — Dionyaius of TJtica, in 
the seventh book of his Geoi^ics, saya that the sea leek is 
called KOTTT^. And as for the houcy-cake which ia now served 
up before each of us, Clearchus the Soleuaian, in hia treatise 
ou Eiddles, mentions that, sajiug — " If any one were to order 
a number of vessels to be mentioned which resemble one 
another, he might say, 

A tripod, a bowl, a candleatick, a marble mortar, 

A bench, a upoage, a ntldTon, a boat, a metal mortar. 

An oll-cru^, a boeXet, a knife, a ladle, 

A goblet, sad a needle. 
And after that he gives a list of the names of different diahoa, 

Soup, lentils. Baited meat, and fieh, and tumipB, 

Garlic, freah meat, and tunny-roe, pickles, onionH, 

OUvefl, and artichoheB, capcm, truffles, moahroomH, 
And in the aame way he gives a catali^ue of cakca, and 
sweetmeata, thua — 

Amea, placou?, enttltos, itiium,' 

PomegranatcB, eggB, vetches, and ae^atne ; 

Copti and grapeB, dried figa, and pears and peachcB, 

Apples and almonds." 
These are the words of CJeai-chus. But Sopater the farce 
writer, in hia drama entitled Pylso, says — 

Who irnH it who invented firet black cakea {snrrai) 
Of the uncounted poppy-aeed ? who mjx'd 
The yellow compounds of delicious sweetmeats} 
' Th«ao are at) names of different kinde of cbeesecakeB which cannot 
be dlsUDgulshcd Irom one another in an EnglJEh translatioo. 
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Here my excellent croffi-examiner, Ulpuo^ jtou Imve author 

rities for iccnm;; and bo now I advise you asmr^imi^ soma 

And he, without any delay, took and ate soma And whan 

tbey all laughed, DesnocrituB said; — But^ my fine wwd- 

catcher, I did not desire you to eat, but not to eat; for the 

word mn(r$ua is used in the aense of Abstaining from eating 

by Theopompus the oomio poei^ in his Fhineus^ where^hB 

says — 

Cease gambling with the dice, mj boy; and now 
Feed fo^ the future more on herbL Tour siomacli 
Is hard with indigestion ; giye up eating (dr^irtfftc) 
Those fish that cling to the roclu ; the lees of wiae 
Will make your heiul and senses clear, and thus 
Tou'U find jour health, and your estate too, better. 

Men do, however, use airco^ua for to eat a portion of anyihing 
as Hermippus does, in his Soldiers — 

Alas ! alas t he bites me now, he bites^ 
And quite devours (ircofiei) my ears. 

61. The Syrian being convicted by these alignments, and 

being a good deal annoyed, said — ^But I see here 4m the table 

some pis^chio nuts (1^117^^:10^; and if you can tell me what 

author ^ais everVpoSen of them, I will ^ve you, not ten gdden 

"Staters, as that Pontic trifler has it, but this goblet. And as 

Democritus made no reply, he said, But since you cannot 

answer me, I will tell you; Nicander of Colophon, in his 

Theriac^ns. mentions them, and say^ 

Pistachio nuts (i|/(TTa/cm) upon the highest bnmches, 
- Like almonds to the sight. 

The word is also writteu fiurroKui, in the line — 

And almond-looking fiurrwcta were there. 

And PosidoniuB the Stoic, in the third book of bis History, 
•writes thus : "But both Arabia and Syria produce the peach, 
and the nut which is called fiiaTOKfjoi' ; which bears a fruit in 
bimches like bunches of grapes, of a sort of tawny white, long 
shaped, like tears,, and the nuts lie on one another like berries. 
But the kernel is of a light green, and it is less juicy than the 
pine-cone, but it has a more pleasant smell. And the brothers 
who together composed the Georgics, write thus, in the third 
book — " There is also the ash, and the turpentine tree, which 
the Syrians call Trwrrwcta.*' And these people spell the word 
irKTroKut with a tt, but Nicander writes it <^ittcucuz, and Posi- 
donius PuTToxia, 

62 And when he had said this, looking round on all those 
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who were present, Rnd being praised by them, lie fiaid, — But 
1 meim tHaa to diacuss every other dish that tboi'e is on tho 
table, ill order fo make you admire my varied learning. And 
first of all I wjl! speak of those which the Alesandrians call 
Kovvapa and waXiovpo i. Aud they are mentioned also by 
Agathoolea of Cyaicus, in the third hook of hie History of his 
Country; where he eaya : "But after the thunderbolt had 
struck the tomb, there sprung up from the monument a tree 
which they call Kovmpov. And this tree is not at all ioferior 
iu Bizc to the elm or the £r. And it has great numbers of 
blanches, of great length and rather thorny ; but ita leaf is 
tender and green, and of a round shape. AJid it bears fruit 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. And tho fruit is very 
sweet, aud of the size of a phaiUian oiive, which it resembles 
both in ita flesh and in ita stone ; but it is superior in the 
good flavour of its juioe. And the fruit is eaten while still 
green; and when it has become dry they Tnoke it into paste, 
and eat it without either bniising it or softening it with 
water, but taking it iu very nearly its natural state. And 
Euripides, iu the Cyclops, speaks of — 

A bruic!) of palinruB.' 
But Thcopompua, in the tTreuty-first book of his History of 
Philip, mentions them, and Diphilua, tho physician of Siphuus, 
also speaks of them, in his treatise on What may bo eaten by 
People in Health, and hy Invalids. But I have Mentioned 
these things first, my good friends, not because they are 
before us nt this moment, but because in the beautiful dty of 
Alexandria, I have often eaten them as part of the second 
course, and as I have ofl:en heard the question as to their 
names raised there, I ha])pened to iixll in with a book hero in 
which I read what I have now recounted to you. 

63. And I will now take the pears (fnrun/), which I see 
before me, and speak of them, since it is from them that tlie 
Peloponnesus was called 'Airia,' hecauee plants of tho pear- 

' Enr. Cjd, S93. 

' ThiB is the name given to tho Paloponneaira by Homer, — 

ii "AsIot TaiTjs— IL iii. iB,— 

nhere Dunm saya tiie name is derived from some ancient king luuned 

Apis; blithe adda that the name 'Aala is also used merely aa meaning 

diBtant (yn»*<iirJ J^Brrwoai'icalrfA.XoWi-iiK), as is plain from what Uijsses 

f bimaelC to the I'hffiacians — - 

hbI ^ip tya JiiMi Ta».antpioi luBalF ticiiiK ' 
TTfijBty ii drlris ■yaltis. — Odjas. viL 2G. 
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tree were abundant in the country, as Ister tells us, in his 

treatise on the History of Greece. And that it was customary 

to bring up j)ears in water At entertainments, we learn from 

the Breutias of Alexis, where we read these lines — ^ 

A. Have you ne'er seen pears floating in deep water 

Served up before some hungry men at dinner 1 
jB, Indeed I have, and often ; what of thati 

A, Does not each guest choose for himself, and eat 
The ripest of the fruit that swims before him 1 

B, No doubt he does. 

But the fruit calle d cyui/twXtSc^ jare not the same as p^ 

as some people have Kincied, but they are a different tbin^ 

sweeter, and they have no kernel. Aristomenes, in lui 

Bacchus, says — 

Know you not how the Chian garden grows 
Fine medlars] 

And JElschylides too^ in the third book of his Geoigics, shows 
us that it is a different fruit from the pear, and sweeter. For 
he is speaking of the island Ceos, and he expresses himself 
thus, — " The island produces the very finest pears, equal to 
that fruit which in Ionia is, caUed hamamelis; for thejsn 
free from kernels, and sweet, and delicious." But AethliuSp 
in the fifth book of his Samian Annals, if the book ^ 
genuine, calls them homomelides. And Pampbilus, in bis 
treatise on Dialects and Names, says, " The epimelis is * 
species of pear." Antipho, in his treatise on Agriculture^ 
says that the phocides are also a kind of pear. 

64, Then there are pomegranates. And of pomegranates 
some kinds are said to be destitute of kernels, and some 
to have hard ones. And those without kernels are mentioned 
by Aristophanes in his Farmers ; and in his Anagyrus h« 
says— 

Except wheat flour and pomegranates. 

He also speaks of them in the Gerytades; and Hermipp^ 
in his Cercopes, says — 

Have you e'er seen the pomegranate's kernel in snow! 

And we find the diminutive form potSiov, like PoiStav, 

Antiphanes also mentions the pomegranates with the hard 

kernels in his Boeotia — 

I bade him bring me from the farm pomegranates 
Of the hard-kernel I'd sort. 

And Epilycus, in his Phoraliscus, says — 

You are speaking of apples and pomegranates. 



roUEGEAHATEa, 

^lexis also, ia bis Suitors, baa the line — 

He took the rich pomBgranates from their bunds. 
Sut Agatharchides, in the nineteenth book of his History 
of £urupe, tells us that the BceotianB oall pomegmnates not 
poial but criSai, speaking thus : — " As the Athenians were 
disputing with the Bccotians about & district which thej called 
SidsQ, Epaminondas, while engaged in upholding the claims of 
the BcBotians, suddenly lifted up in his left bund a pome- 
granate which he hftd concealed, and showed it to the Athe- 
nians, asking them what they called it, and when they said 
pota, ' But we,' said he, ' call it ai&t}.' And the district bears 
"the pomegranate-tree in great abundance, trom. which it origin 
sally derived its name. And Epaminondaa prevailed." And 
Henander, in hia Heautflu-Tinioruiiicnos, ciJled them poiSia, 
in the following lines — 

And afttr dinser I did tul before tbem 
Almonds, aod atl«r that we ats pomegmnatea. 

There is, however, another plant called sida, which is some- 
thing like the poEnegranate, and which grows ia the lake 
Orchomenus, in the water itself; and the sheep eat its leaves, 
and the pigs feed on the young shoots, as Theophrastus tells 
us, in the fourth book of his treatise on Plants ; where ho 
says that there is another plant like it in the Nile, which 
grows without any roots. 

65. The next thing to be mentioned are dates. Xenophon, 
in the second hook of his Anabasia, says — "And there was in 
the district a great deal of corn, and wine made of the dates, 
and also vinegar, which was extracted frotn them; but the 
berries themselves of the date when like what wo see in Greece, 
were set apart for the slaves. But those which were destined 
for the mastera were all carefully selected, being of a wonder- 
ful size and beauty, and their colour was like amber. And 
some they dry and serve up as sweetmeats; and the wine 
made from the date is sweet, but it produces headache." And 
Herodotus, in bis first book, speaking of Babylon, says, — 
"Therearepalm-trees there growing over the whole plain, most 
of them being very fruitful ; and they make bread, and wine, 
and honey of theni. And they manage the tree in the same 
way aa the fig-tree. For those palm-trees which they call the 
males they take, and bind their fruit to the other palm-trees 
which bear dates, in order that the insect which lives in the 
fruit of the male palm may get into the date and ripen it, 

ATH. — VOL. Ill, 3 s 
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and so prevent the &uit of the date-bearing palm firom l)eiog 
spoilt For the male palm has an insect in each of its finitSy 
as the "wild fig has." And Foljbius of MegaLopoliSy who qieilai 
with the authority of an eye-witness, gives very neailj thft 
same aocoimt of the lotus, as it is called, in Libya, thai 
Herodotus here gives of the palm-tree; for he spetJu tluM 
of it : " And the lotus is a tree of no great size, bBt roqgh 
and thorny, and its leaf is green like that of the rhanuzu^ boi 
a little thicker and broader. And the fruit at first resBBsUfli 
both in colour and size the berries of the white myrtk vim 
full grown ; but as it increases in size it becomes of a aoadai 
colour, and in size about equal to the round olives; andit hil 
an exceedingly small stone. But when it is ripe they gnto 
ijb. And some they store for the use of the servants, brukof 
it and mixing it with groats, and packing it into veadi 
And that which is preserved for freemen is treated in th» 
same way, only that the stones are taken out, and then they . 
pack that fruit also in jars, and eat it when they plfia8& in^ 
it is a food very like the ^g, and also like the palm-date^ hoi 
superior in fragrance. And when it is moistened and pomritti 
with water, a wine is made of it, very -sweet and enjoyaWetft 
the taste, and like fine mead ; and they drink it without 
water ; but it will not keep more than ten days, on vhidi 
account they only make it in small quantities as they want 
it. They also make vinegar of the same fruit."- 

66. And Melanippides the Melian, in his Danaides, cam 
the fruit of the palm-tree by the name of <^otvi^, mentioning 
them in this manner : — " They had the appearance of inhar 
bitants of the shades below, not of human beings ; nor h*^ 
they voices like women; but they drove about in chanot* 
with seats, through the woods and groves, just as wild beasts 
do, holding in their hands the sacred frankincense, and tb© 
fragrant dates (<^otVtKas), and cassia, and the delicate perfume^ 
of Syria." ^ 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Plants, speaks thus:^^ 
" The dates (<^otVtK€s) without stones, which some call eunud^ 
and others oTrvfrrjyoL,'* Hellanicus has also called the fi^V* 
<lx)ivi4, in his Journey to the Temple of Ammon, if at lea^ 
the book be a genuine one ; and so has Phormus the cont^^ 
poet, in his Atalantse. But concerning those that are cafl^*^ 

* This fragment is full of corruptions. I have adopted the readi^ ' 
and interpretation of Casaubon. 
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the Niootlaan dates, whifih are imported from Syria, I can 

give yon this inlbrmation; that they receiyed this name from 

Aagafltas the emperor, becauae he was exoeediDgly fond of 

the ikmt, and beeause Nioolaus of Damascus, who was his 

ftaend, tnus cooBtaatly sending him presents of it. And this 

Nioolfiiui was % philosopher of the Peripatetic School, and 

wrote a very voluminous history. 

67. Now with respect to dried figs. Those which came 

bom Attica were always considered a great deal the best 

A.ccordingly Dinon, in his History of Persia, says — " And they 

osed to serve up at the royal table all the fruits which the 

Buth. produces as far as the king's dominions extend, being 

brought to him frx)m every district as a sort of first-fruits. 

And the first king did not think it becoming for the king^ 

ttther to eat or drink anything which came from any foreign 

country; and this idea gradually acquired the force of a 

law. For once, when one of the eimuchs brought the king, 

among the rest of the dishes at dessert, some Adienion dried 

figs, the king asked where they came from. And when he 

beard that they came from Athens, he forbade those wha 

liad bought them to buy them for him any more, until it 

should be in his power to take them whenever he chose, and 

not to buy them. And it is said that the eimuch did this 

on purpose, with a view to remind him of the expedition 

agamst Attica." And Alexis, in his Pilot, says — 

Then came in figs, the emblem of fair Athens, 
And bunches of sweet thyme. 

And Lynceus, in his epistle to the comic poet, Posidippus, 

aayar— « in the delineation of the tragic passions, I do not 

wink that Euripides is at all superior to Sophocles, but in 

ted figs, I do think that Attica is superior to every other 

country on earth." And in his letter to Diagoras, he writes 

thus:— "But this coimtry opposes to the Chelidonian dried 

fgs those which are called Brigindaridse, which in their name 

mdeed are barbarous, but which in delicious flavour are not at 

^ less Attic than the others. And Phoonicides, in his Hated 

^oman, says — 

They celebrate the praise of myrtle-berries, 

Of honey, of the Propyleea, and of figs ; 

Now these I tasted when I first arrived, 

And saw the PropylDsa; yet have 1 found nothing 

Which to a woodcock can for taste compare. 

1Q ^hich lines we must take notice of the mention of the 

3x2 
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woodcock. But Philemon, in his treatise on Attic Names, 
says that "the most excellent dried figs are those called 
^gilides ; and that ^gila is the name of a borough in 
Attica, which derives its name from a hero called uS^ub; 
but that the dried figs of a reddish black colour are called 
Chelidonians." Theopompus also, in the Peace, pnusing the 
Tithrasiau figs, speaks thus — 

Barley cakes, cheesecakes, and Tithrasiau figs. 
But dried figs were so very much sought after by all meiv 
(for really, as Aristophanes says — 

There 's really nothing nicer than dried figs ;) 

that even Amitrochates, the king of the Indians, wrote to 
Antiochus, entreating him (it is Hegesander who tells this 
story) to buy and send him some sweet wine, and some dried 
figs, and a sophist ; and that Antiochus wrote to him in answ^, 
'* The dried figs and the sweet wine we will send you ; but it is 
not lawful for a sophist to be sold in Greece. The Greeb 
were abo in the habit of eating dried figs roasted, as Pherecrates 
proves by what he says in the Corianno, where we find- 
But pick me oat some of those roasted figs. 
And a few lines later he says— 

'ViTlU you not bring me here some black dried figs) 
Dost understand) Among the Mariandyni, 
That barbarous tribe, they call these black dried figs 
Their dishes. 

I am aware, too, that Pamphilus has mentioned a kind of 
dried figs, which he calls TrpoKvt'Scs. 

68. That the word fiorpv^ is common for a bunch of grap^ 
is known to every one ; and Crates, in the second book of ^ 
Attic Dialect, uses the word (rra^v\7J, although it appeals 
to be a word of Asiatic origin ; saying that in some of the 
ancient hymns the word ora^vXi}. is used for jSorpv^, as in the 
following line : — 

Thick hanging with the dusky grapes {crTcupvKijtn) themfld^^ 

And that the word orac^vXi) is used by Homer is knovn to 
every one. But Plato, in the eighth book of his Laws, nse8 
both Pvrpvq and orac^vXi}, where he says — "Whoever taste* 
wild fruit, whether it be grapes (Porpvoiv) or figs, before the 
time of the vintage arrives, which falls at the time of th^ 
rising of Arcturus, whether it be on his own farm, or on aiij 
one else's land, shall be fined fifty sacred drachmas to be pft*^ 
to Bacchus, if he plucked them off his own land ; but a mii^ 
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if ho gather them on a neighbour's estate ; hut if ho tiike 
them from any other place, two-thirds of a niiaa. But who- 
ever chooses to gather the giupes (ttJv miuftvkyv), which are 
now called the noble grapes, or the figa called the noble 
figs, if be gather them from his own trees, let him gather 
them as he pleases, and when he pleases; but if he gathers 
them from the trees of any one else without having obtained 
the leave of the owner, then, iu accordance with the law which 
forbids any one to move what he has not placed, he shall bo 
invariably punished." These are the words of the divine 
Plato ; but I ask now what ia this nohia grape (yeiTuIu), and 
this nohle fig that he speaks of! And yon may all consider 
this point while I am discussing the other dishes which are 
on the table. And Maamius said-— 

But let hb not postpone tMe till to-morrow, 

Still leea till the day after. 
When the philosopher says yfnwju, he means (vy^vij, gene- 
rout) as Archilochus also uses the word — 

Come hither, fou nre generous (yfvvi^oj) ; 
or, perhaps, he means (jriytytnj/tfHi ; that is to say, grafted. 
For Aristotle speaks of grafted pears, and calls them 
hrifi^oXjiSfi. And Demosthenes, in his speech in defence 
of Ctesiphon, has the sentence, "gathering figs, and grapes 
(^o'rpu^), and olives." And Xenophon, in his (Economics, says, 
" that grapes (rns Dra^uXas) are ripened by the sun." And 
our ancestors also have been acquainted with the practice of 
steeping grapes in wine. Accordingly Eubnlus, ia bis Cata- 
colloraenoa, says — 

But take Ihefie grapes (florpvi), and in neat wine pound them, 

And pour upon them many cups of water. 

Tbctt make hitn cat tbem when well eteep'd in uinc. 
And the poet, who is the author of the Chiron, which is gene- 
rally attributed to Pherecrates, says — 

Almonds and apples, and the arbutus ErE6, , 

And myrile-bccries, pastry, too, and grapes j 

Well Bteep'd in wine; and marrow. 
And that every sort of autumn fruit was alwnj'S plentiful at 
Athens, Aristophanes testifies iu his Horre. Why, then, should 
that appear strange which Aethlius the Saminii asserts in 
tlio fifth book of his Samian Annals, where he says, " The 
fig, and the grape, and the medlar, and the apple, and the 
rose grow twice a-year?" And Lynceus, in his letter to 
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Diagoras, praising the Nicostratian grape, whidi gtown h 
Attica, and comparing it to the Rhodiacan, says, " Ab mtk 
of the Nicostratian grapes they grow the Hipposiian gn^; 
which after the month Hecatombseon (like a good Berviat) 
has constantly the same good disposition towazdn its mastefa" 

69. But as you have Imd frequent diacuasicMU about neater 
and birds, and pigeons, I also will tell yon all that I, afler » 
great deal of reading, hare been able to find oui in addi- 
tion to what has been previously stated. Now the word 
v€purT€pwv (pigeon), may be found used by Menander in his 
Concubine, where he says — 

He waits a little while, acnd tlien rons up 

And says — ^ IVe bought some pigeons (xwptaripu^ ita yoo." 

And so Nicostratus, in his Delicate Woman, saya — 
These are the things I want, — a little bird, 
And then a pigeon {xtpiaripiow) and a panneh. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Reciprocal Lover, has the line— 

For bringing In some pigeons {xtpurrlpia) and aome sptiiovs. 
And Phrynichus, in his Tragedians, says — 

firing him a pigeon {xtpurrfytoy) for a threepenny piece. 
Now with respect to the pheasant, Ptolemy the kii^, in 
the twelfth book of his Memorabilia, speaking of the palace 
which there is at Alexandria, and of the animals which are 
kept in it, says, " They have also pheasants, which they call 
Tcra/oot, which they not only used to send for from Media, 
but they also used to put the eggs under broody hens, by 
which means they raised a number, so as to have enough for 
food; for they call it very excellent eating." Now this is 
the expression of a most magnificent monarch, who confesses 
that he himself has never tasted a pheasant, but who used to 
keep these birds as a sort of treasure. But if he had ever 
fieen such a sight as this, when, in addition to all those 
which have been already eaten, a pheasant is also placed 
before each individual, he would have added another book to 
the existing twenty-four of that celebrated history, which he 
calls his Memorabilia. And Aristotle or Theophrastus, in 
his Commentaries, says, " In pheasants, the male is not only 
AS much superior to the female as is usually the case, but he 
is so in an infinitely greater degree." 

70. But if the before-mentioned king had seen the number 
of peacocks also which exists at Rome, he would have fled 
to his sacred Senate, as though he had a second time been 
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^ven out of his kingdom by his brother. For the multitude 
of these birds is so great at Eome, that Antiphanes the comic 
po^ in his Soldier or Tjchon, may seem to have been in« 
iqpaied by tiie spirit of prophecy, when he said — 

When tiie first man imported to this city 
A p«ir of* peacocks, they were thought a rarity. 
Bat now they are more numerous t]ban quails ; 
So, if by searching yon find one good man. 
He will be sure to have five worthless sons. 

And Alexis, in his Lamp, says — 

That he should haye devoured so vast a sum ! 
Why if (by earth I swear) I fed on hares' milk 
And peacocks, I could never spend so much. 

And that they used to keep them tame in their houses, we 
ten firom Strattis, in his Pau^anias, where he says — 

Of equal value with your many trifles. 

And peacocks, which you breed up for their feathers. 

And AnaxandrideEf, in his Melilotus, says — 

lB.*t not a mad idea to breed up peacocks, 
When every one can buy his private ornaments] 

And Anaxilans, in his Bird Feeders, says — 

Besides all this, tame peacocks, loudly croaking. 

Henodotus the Samian also, in his treatise on the Treasures 
fe the Temple of the Samian Juno, says : " The peacocks are 
ftU!red to Juno; and perhaps Samos may be the place where 
they were first produced and reared, and from thence it was 
ftatthey were scattered abroad over foreign countries, in the 
•me way as cocks were originally produced in Persia, and 
^ birds called guinea-fowl (/LtcXcayptScs) in iEtolia." On 
^ch accotint Aiitiphanes, in his Brothers by the same 
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says — 



They say that in the city of the Sun 
The phoenix is produced ; the owl in Athens ; 
Cjrprns breeds doves of admirable beauty : 
But Juno, queen of Samos, does, they say, 
Rear there a golden race of wondrous birds. 
The brilliant, beautiful, conspicuous peacock. 

^ which account the peacock occurs on the coins of the 
Samians. 

71- But since Menodotus has mentioned the guinea-fowl, 
^6 ourselves also will say something on that subject. Clytus 
^f Milesian, a pupil of Aristotle, in the first book of his 
History of Miletus, writes thus concerning them — "All 
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around the temple of the Yirgiii Groddess at LeroB, there are 
birds called guinea-fowls. And the ground where they are 
bred is marshy. And this bird is very devoid of afifection 
towards its young, and wholly disregards its ofifepring, so that 
the priests are forced to take care of them. And it is aboat 
the size of a very fine fowl of the common poiiltiy, its head 
is small in proportion to its body, having but few feathers, 
but on the top it has a fleshy crest» hard and roimd, sticking 
up above the head like a peg, and of a wooden colour. And 
over the jaws, instead of a beard, they have a long piece of 
flesh, beginning at the mouth, redder than that of the common 
poultry; but of that which exists in the common poultry on 
the top of the beak, which some people call the beard, they are 
wholly destitute; so that their beak is mutilated in this 
respect But its beak is sharper and larger than that of the 
common fowl; its neck is black, thicker and shorter than 
that of common poultry. And its who.e body is spotted aE 
over, the general colour being black, studded in every part 
with thick white spots something larger than lentil seeds. 
And these spots are ring-shaped, in the middle of patches of 
a darker hue than the rest of the plumage ; so that these 
patches present a variegated kind of appearance, the black 
part having a sort of white tinge, and the white seeming a 
good deal darkened. And their wings are all over variegated 
with white, in serrated,* wavy lines, parallel to each other. 
And their legs are destitute of spurs like those of the common 
hen. And the females are very like the males, on which 
account the sex of the guinea-fowls is hard to distinguish."' 
"Now this is the account given of guinea-fowls by the Peri- 
patetic philosopher. 

72. Roasted sucking-pigs are a dish mentioned by Epicrates 
in his Merchant — 

On this condition I will be the cook ; 
Nor shall all Sicily boast that even she 
Produced so great an artist as to fish, 
Nor Elis either, where I 've seen the flesh 
Of dainty sucking-pigs well brown'd before 
A rapid fire. 

And Alexis, in his Wicked Woman, says — 

A delicate slice of tender sncking-pig, 
Bought for three obols, hot, and very juicy. 
When it is set before us. 

^ There is probably some corruption here. 



"But the AtheninnB," as Philochoma tells us, "when they sacri- 
fice to the Seasons, do not roust, but boil theic meat, entreat- 
ing the goddesses to defend them from all excessive droughts 
aud heata, and to give increase to their crops by means of 
moderate warmth and seasonable rains. For tiiey argae that 
"roastiug is a kind of cookery which does leas good, to the 
meat, while boiling not only removes all ita cruditieB, but has 
the power also of softcuiug the hard parts, and of making all 
the rest digestible. And it makes the food more tender and 
wholesome, on which account they say also, that when meat 
Las been once boiled, it onght not to be warmed up again by 
either roasting or boiling it; for any second, process removes 
the good done by the first dressing, as Aristotle tells us. 
And roast meat is more crude and dry than boiled meat." 
But rooBt meat is called tjiXoy^t^. Accordingly Strattia in 
his CaUippides says, with reference to Hercules— 

Immediitelj he caught up some large slices '(■p^aylia) 
Of smoking roBELed boar, and swallow'd them., 
And ArchippuB, in his Heroulea Marrying, saya — 
Tbe pettitoes of little pigs, well cnok'd 
In Tuioua fasbion; sUces, too, of hulls 
With eharpcn'd honia, and great long steafca of hoar. 
All ronslfid (plwyiSfs). 
73. But why need I say anything of pnrtridgcB, when so 
much has alr<aidy been said by you J However, I will not 
omit what ia related by Hegeaander in his Commentiiriea. 
For he says that the Samians, when sailing to Sybaris, having 
touched at the district called Siritis, were so alarmed at tlio 
noise made by partridges which rose np and flew away, that 
they fled, and embarked on board their ships, and aaBed 

Concerning hares also Chameleon says, in his treatise on 
Simonides, that Simonidea once, when aupping with king 
Hiero, as there was no bare set on the table in front of him 
as tliere was before all the otber guests, but as Hiero nfter- 
Tvarda helped him to some, made this extempore verse — 

Nor, e'en though large, could be reach all this vaj. 
But Simonides was, in fact, a very covet^aua man, addicted to 
disgraceful gain, as we are told by Cliamseleon. And ac- 
cordingly in Syracuse, aa Hiero used to send him eveiy- 
thing necessary for his daily subsistence in great abundance, 
Sim.oiiide8 used to sell the greater part of what was sent to 
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htm by the king, and reserve only a small portion hr his 
own use. And when some one asked him the reason of liis 
doing so, he said — "In order that both the liberality of Hieio 
and my economy may be visible to every one." 

Hie dish called udder is mentioned by TeledidsB, in htf 
Rigid Men, in the following lines — 

Being a woman, 'tis bnt reasonable 
That I should bring an udder. 

But Antidotus uses not the word (wdap, but vimyiirrpWf iB 
his Querulous Man. 

74. Matron, in his Parodies, speaks of animals being fttteaed 
for food, and birds also, in these haes — 

Thus spake the hero, and the senrant» smiled, 
And after brought, on silver dishes piled, 
Fine fittten'd birds, clean singled around with flames 
Like cheesecakes on the bac^ their age the same. 

And Sopater the farce-writer speaks of fattened suckiog-pigs 
in his Marriage of Bacchis, saying this — 

If there was anywhere an oven, there 

The well-fed sucking-pig did crackle, ix>asting. 

But iEschines uses the form SeX^ojcun^ for 2cX^a( in ^ 
Alcibiades, saying, " Just as the women at the cookahops breed 
sucking-pigs (ScX^okui)." And Antijdianes, in his Phjaog- 
nomist, says-— 

Those women take the sucking-pigs (jicKtpdtua), 

And fatten them by force ; 

And in his Persuasive Man he says — 

To be fed up instead of pigs {Btkipwctmtr). 
Plato, however, has used the word 3eX^a( in the maacoli^ 
gender in his Poet, where he says — 

Leanest of pigs (SeX^xa ^aiSraTov). 

And Sophocles, in his play called Insolence, says — 

Wishing to eat rby 9i\(f>aKa. 
And Cratinus, in his Ulysseses, has the expression — 

Large pigs (^iK<fKuais fxeydKovs). 
But Nicochares uses the word as feminine, saying — 

A pregnant sow {K^owrav h*\<fKuca) ; 

And Eupolis, in his Golden Age, says — 

Did he not serve up at the feast a sacking-pig (ScA^«ca), 
Whose teeth were not yet grown, a beautiful beast (m\^)1 

And Plato, in his lo, says — 

Bring hither now the head of the sucking-pig (r^s UK^un^ 
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TheopompuB, too, in his Penelox>e, says — 

And limy do sacrifice our Biii;rcd pig (t^i' lifiir ilK't'i^i'). 

Theopompua also speaks of fiittcd geese and fetted calvea in 
the thirteenth hook of hia History of Philip, and in the 
eleventh book of bis A&irs of Greece, where he ia speaking 
«f the temperance of the Lacedfemonians in respect of eating, 
"writing thus — '-And the Tbasians sent to Agesilana, when 
he arrived, all sorts of sheep and well-fed oien ; and beside 
this, every kind of confectionery and sweetoeat. But 
Agesilaus took the sheep and tlie oxen, but na for the 
confectionery and sweetmeats, at first he did not know what 
they meant, for they wore covered up ; but when he saw what 
they were, he ordered the alaves to take them away, saying 
that it waa not the cuHtom of the Laeed^moniana to eat such 
food as that. But as the Thaaians preaecd him to take them, 
he said, Carry them to those men (pointing to the Heiota) 
and give them to them ; saying that it was much better for 
those Helots to injure their hailth by eating them, thou for 
himself and the Lacedtemoniaus whom he had with him." 
And that the LacedsemoniaBS were in the habit of treating 
the Helots with great insolence, ia related also by Myron of 
Priene, in the second book of his History of Meeaene, where 
ho says — "They impose every kind of insulting employment 
on the Helots, such as brings with it the most eitreme dis- 
honourj for they compel them to wear caps of dogskin, and 
cloaks also of skins; andeveryyear they scourge them without 
their having committed any offence, in order to prevent their 
ever thinking of emancipating themselves from davery. And 
bendes all this, if any of them ever appear too handsome 
or distinguished-looking for slaves, they impose death as the 
penalty, and their masters also are fined for not checking 
ijiem in their growth and line appearances. And they give 
them each a certain piece of lan^ and fix a, portion which 
they shall invariably bring them in from it." 

The verb ^(Tivi^ta, to cackle like a goose {x^v), is used and 
apphed to those who play on the flute. Diphilus says in his 
Synoris— 

'Ex^fwiu, — thU noise is alwaya made 
By all the pnpiU of Timotheaa. 

75. And sinca there ia a portion of a fore-qnarter of pork 
which is called Trlpva placed before each of us, let ns say 
"— "**''"g about it, if any one remembera having s"" *^'- 
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word used anywhere. For the best iripvai are those from 
Cisalpine Gaul: those from Cibyra in Asia are not much 
inferior to them, nor are those from Lycia. And Strabo 
mentions them in the third book of his Geography, (and h 
is not a very modern author). And he says aJuBO, in the 
seventh ^ book of the same treatise, that he was acqiuinted 
with Posidonius the Stoic philosopher, of whom we have 
often spoken as a friend of Scipio who took Carthage. And 
these are the words of Strabo — " In Spain, in. the province 
of Aquitania, is the city Pompelo, which one may cons^ 
equivalent to Pompeiopolis, where admirable iripvai are cured, 
equal to the Cantabrian hams." 

The comic poet Aristomenes, in | his Bacchus, speab of 
meat cured by being sprmkled with salt, saying- 

I put before you now this salted meat. 
And in his Jugglers he says- 

The servaat always ate some salted crab. 

76. But since we have here 'Afresh cheese (rpo^oAis), th» 

glory of fair Sicily/* let us, my friends, also say something about 

cheese {rvpos). For Philemon, in his play entitled The SciliaD, 

says — 

I once did think that Sicily could make 
This one especial thing, good-flavour'd cheese ; 
But now I've heard this good of it besides, 
That not only is the cheese of Sicily good, 
. But all its pigeons too : and if one speaks 
Of richly-broider'd robes, they are Sicilian ; 
And so I think that island now supplies 
All sorts of dainties and of furniture. 

The Tromilican^ cheese also has a high character, respecting 

which Demetrius the Scepsian writes thus in his second book of 

the Trojan Array — " Tromilea is a city of Achaia, near which 

a delicious cheese is made of goat's milk, not to be compared 

with any other kind, and it is called Tromilican. And Sim^' 

nides mentions it in his Iambic poem, which begins thufi^ 

You 're taking wondrous trouble beforehand, 
Telembrotus : 

and in this poem he says — 

And there is the fine Achaian cheese, 

Called the Tromilican, which I 've brought with me. 

* There is probably some great corruption here ; for Posidonius ^ 
a contemporary of Cicero. 

* There is a dispute whether this word ought to be written Tromi' 
lican or Stromilican. The city of Tromilea is mentioned nowhere el^ 
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And Euripiden, in iua Cyclops, speaka of a hareh-laated cheese, 
which he calls mruis Tupos, being curdled by the juice (ojroi) of 
the fig-tree — 

There ia, too, rupdi osloi, nnii Jove's milfe. ' 
But since, by speaking in this way of all the tilings which, 
are now put on the table before us, 1 am making the Tromi- 
lican cheese into the rcrnaina of the dessert, I will not con- 
tinue this topic. For Eupolia callg the relics of sweetiaeats 
(Tpayij/im-tov) and confectionery dTroTpay^ji.aTa, And ridi- 
culing a man of the name of Didymiaa, he calls him the 
airoTpaytj/ia of a foKj either because he was little in peraon, 
or as being cunning and mischievous, as Dorotheus of Ascalon 
says. There are also thin broad cheeses, wliich the Cretans 
coil females, as Se!eucu3 tells us, which they offer up at 
certain sacrifices. And Philippides, in his play called the 
Flutes, speaks of some called irvpU<^9ai (and this is a name 
given to thoae made of cream), when he says — 

HaTing these Trtipit^6a, and these herbs. 

And perhaps all such things are included in this Macedonian 
term liriZatrv&e^. For al! these things are provocatives to 
drinking. 

77. Now, while Tllpian was continuing the convereation in 
this way, one of the cooks, who made some pretence to learn- 
ing, came in, and proclaimed ^u^n. And when many of ns 
were perpleied at this proclamation, (for the rascal did not 
show what it was that he had,) he said ; — You seem to me, 
guests, to be ignorant that Cadmus, the grandfather of 
Bacchus, was a cook. And, as no one made any reply to this, 
he said ; Euhemenis the Coan, in the third book of his Sacred 
History, relates that the Sidoniana give this account, that 
I Cadmus was the cook of the king, and tliat he, having taken 
Harmonia, who was a female flute-player aud also a slave of 
the king, fled away with her. — 

Bot Bhall I flee, who am a frecmaa bom 1 
For no one can find any mention in any comedy of a cook 
being a slave, except in a play of Posidippus. But the intro- 
duction of slaves as cooks took place amoug the Macedonians 
first, who adopted this custom either out of insolence, or on 
account of tho misfortunes of some cities which had been 
reduced to slavery. And the ancients used to cidl a cook who 
1 Eur. Cjcl. 138. 
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was a natire of the oountry, Msason ; but if he irM afbreigna; 
they called him Tettix. And ChrysippaB the phikMX^pher 
thinks the name MauraiF is derived from the vexb itaaoo^ 
to eat ; a cook beLng an ignorant man, and the slaTe of his 
appetite ; not knowing that Maoeon waa a comic aotoi; & 
Meg^w<^ by birth, who invented the mask which was oaDfld 
Mounur, from him; as Aristophanea of Byaantimn tells u% in 
his treatise on Masks, where he says that, he invented a mask 
for a slave and also one for a cook. So that it is a de«rv^ 
compliment to him to call the jests which suit those chaao- 
ters yuaunwuca. 

For cooks are very frequently represented on the stage as 
jesting characters; as^ for instance, in the Men selectingaa 
Arbitrator, of Menander. And Philemon in one of hia ^ip 

says — 

'TIb a male spliinz, it seems, and not a cook. 
That I *Te brought home ; for, by the gods I swear, 
I do not understand one single word 
Of all he Bays ; so well provided is he 
With every kind of new expression. 

But Polemo says, in his writings which are addreGsed to 

Timseus, that Mseson was indeed a Megarian, but from He- 

gara in Sicily, and not from Nisaea. And Posidippus speaks 

of slaves as cooks, in his Woman Shut out, where he says— 

Thus have these matters happen'd : but just now. 
While waiting on my master, a good joke 
Occurr'd to me ; I never will be caught 
Stealing his meat. 

And, in his Foster Brothers, he says — 

A, Did you go out of doors, you who were cook ? * 

B. If I remain'd within I lost my supper. 

A, Let me then first .... B. Let me alone, I say; 

I 'm going to the forum to Bacrifice : 

A Mend of mine, a comrade too in art, 

Has hired me. 

78. And there was nothing extraordinary in the ancient 

cooks being experienced in sacrifices. At all events, they 

usually managed all marriage feasts and sacrifices. On which 

accoimt Menander, in his Flatterer, introduces a cook, who 

on the fourth day of the month had been ministering in the 

festival of Aphrodite Pandemus, using the following ^' 

guage- 

Xow a libation. Boy, distribute round 
The entrails. Whither are you looking now? 
Now a libation— quick ! you Sosia, quick ! 
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Quick ! a libation. That will do ; now pour. 
Tint let us pny to the Olympian gocU, 
And now to all the Olympian goddefises : 
Meantime addreBS them ; pray them all to give 
Ua safety, health, and all good things in future, 
And full eigoyment of all present happiness. 
Snch shall he now our prayers. 

.And another cook^ in Simonides, says — 

And how I roasted, how I canred the meat. 
Yon know : what is there that I can't do well '^ 

^And the letter of Olympiafi to Alexander mentions the great 

experience of cooks in these matters. For, his mother having 

txien entreated hy him to buy him a cook who had experience 

"in sacrifices, proceeds to say, " Accept the cook Pelignas from 

your mother; for he is thoroughly acquainted with the manner 

in which all your ancestral sacrifices, and all the mysterious 

rites, and all the sacred mysteries connected with the worship 

of Bacchus are performed, and every other sacrifice which 

Olympias practises he knows. Do not then disregard him, but 

accept him^ and send him back again to me at as early a 

period as possible.'' 

79. And that in those days the cook^s profession was a 
i%spectable one, we may learn from the Heralds at Athens. 
" For these men used to perform the duties of cooks and also 
of sacrificers of victims," as Clidemus tells us, in the first book 
of his Protogony ; and Homer uses the verb pc^w, as we use 
Wo> ; but he uses ^ixo as we do OvfuatOf for burning cakes and 
incense after supper. And the ancients used also to employ 
the verb Spaw for to sacrifice; accordingly Clidemus says, 
" The heralds used to sacrifice (cSpwv) for a long time, slaying 
^e oxen, and preparing them, and cutting them up, and 
pouring wine over them. And they y^eie called loJpuKcs from 
tbe hero Ceryx; and there is nowhere any record of any 
reward being given to a cook, but only to a herald." For 
^^gamemnon in Homer, although he is king, performs sacri- 
fices himself ; for the poet says — 

With that the chief the tender victims slew. 
And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw ; 
The vital spirit issued at the wound, 
And left the members quivering on the ground. ^ 

And Thrasymedes the son of Nestor, having taken an axe, 

^ys the ox which was to be sacrificed, because Nestor himself 

^^ not able to do so, by reason of his old age ; and his other 

I Homer, Iliad, iii. 292. 
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brothers assisted him; so respectable and important was the 
office of a cook in those days. And among the Bomans, 
the Censors, — and that was the highest office in the whole 
state, — clad in a purple robe, and wearing crowns, used to 
strike down the yictims with an axe. Nor is it a random 
assertion of Homer, when he represents the heralds as brmg- 
ing in the victims, and whatever else had any bearing on the 
ratification of oaths, as this was a very ancient duty of theirs^ 
and one which was especially a part of their office — 

Two henddfl now, despatched to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peacefol rite; 

and again — 

TalthybioB hastens to the fleet, to brinff 
The lamb for Jove, th' inviolable kingJ 

And^ in another passage, he says — 

A splendid scene 1 Then Agamemnon rose ; 
The hoar Talthybins held ; the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlass, sheath'd beside his sword. 

80. And in the first book of the History of Attica, Clidemus 
says, that there was a tribe of cooks, who were entitled to 
public honours ; and that it was their business to see that 
the sacrifices were performed with due regularity. And it is 
no violation of probability in Athenion, in his Samothracians, 
as Juba says, when he introduces a cook arguing philoso- 
phically about the nature of things and men, and saying— 

A. Dos>t thou not know that the cook's art contributes 
More than all others to true piety ? 

B, Is it indeed so useful 1 A. Troth it is. 
You ignorant barbarian : it releases 
Men from a brutal and perfidious life. 
And cannibal devouring of each other, 
And leads us to some order ; teaching us 
The regular decorum of the life 

Which now we practise. B, How is that? A. Just listen. 

Once men indulged in wicked cannibal habits. 

And numerous other vices ; when a man 

Of better genius arose, who first 

Sacrificed victims, and did roast their flesh ; 

And, as the meat surpassed the flesh of man. 

They then ate men no longer, but did slay 

The herds and flocks, and roasted them and ate them. 

And when they once had got experience 

Of this most dainty pleasure, they increased 

In their devotion to the cook's employment ; 

* Homer, Iliad, iU. 116. ^ Homer, Iliad, xix. 250. 
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So that e*en now, remembering former days. 

They roast the entrails of their victims all 

Unto the gods, and put no salt thereon, 

For at the first beginning they knew not 

The use of salt as seasoning ; but now 

They have fonnd out its yirtue, so they use it 

At iheir own meals, but in their holy offerings 
* Th^ keep their ancient customs; such as were 

At first the origin of safety to us : 

That lore of art, and yarious seasoning, 

Which carries to perfection the cook's skilL 
B. Why here we have a new Palsephatus. 
A. And after this, as time advanced, a paunch, 

A well-stnff'd paunch was introduced .... 



Then they wrapp*d up a fish, and quite conceal'd it 

In heri)s, and costly sauce, and groats, and honey; 

And as, persuaded by these dainty joys 

Which now I mention, every one gave up 

His practice vile of feeding on dead men. 

Men now began to live in company. 

Gathering in crowds ; cities were built and settled; 

All owing, as I said before, to cooks. 
R, Hail, frieu'd ! you are well suited to my master. 
A, We cooks are now beginning our gnmd rites; 

We're sacrificing, and libations offering. 

Because the gods are most attentive to us, 

Pleased that we have found out so many things. 

Tending to make men live in peace and happiness. 
JB. Well, say no more about your piety — 
A. I beg your pardon — B. But come, eat with me. 

And dress with skill whatever Is in the house. 

81. And Alexis, in his Caldron, shows plainly that cookery 
an art practised by free-bom men ; for a cook is repre- 
^ted in that play as a citizen of no mean reputation ; and 
ose who have written cookery books, such as Heraclides 
Ld Glaucus the Locrian, say that the art of cookery is one 
which it is not even every free-bom man who can become 
[Unent. And the younger Cratinus, in his play called the 
lants, extols this art highly, saying — 

A, Consider, now, how sweet the earth doth emell* 
How fragrantly the smoke ascends to heaven : 
There lives, I fancy, here within this cave 
Some perfume-seller, or Sicilian cook. 

B, The scent of both is equally delicious. 

nd Antiphanes, in his Slave hard to Sell, praises the Sicilian 
>ok8, and says — 

And at the feast, delicious cakes. 
Well seasoned by Sicilian art. 
ATH.— VOL. HL 3 Y 
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And Menander, in his Spectre, says — 

Do ye applaud. 
If the meat's dress'd with rich and varied skill. 

But Posidippus, in his Man reoovering his Si^t, says— 

I, having had one eook, hare thoroaghlj learnt 

All the had tricks of cooks^ while they compete « 

With one another in their trade. One said 

His rival had no nose to jadge of soup 

With critical taste ; that other had 

A vicious palate; while a third could never 

(If you'd believe the rest) restiahi Ms appetite^ 

Without devouring half the meat he dreas'd. 

This one loved salt too much, and that one vinegar; 

One burnt his meat ; one gorged ; one could not staod 

The smoke ; a sixth could never bear the fire. 

At last they came to blows ; and one of them. 

Shunning Uie sword, fell straight into the fire. 

And Antiphanes, in his Philotis, displaying the deyeniass of 
the cooks, says — 

A, Is not this, then, an owl? B. Aye, such as I 

Say should be dress*d in brine. A. Well ; and this pikel 

B. Why roast him whole. A, This shark 1 B. Boil him ia Buee. 
A. ThiB cell B, Take salt, and maijoram, and water. 

A. This conger? B, The same sauce will do for him. 

A, This rayT B, Strew him with herbs. A, Here is a slice 

Of tunny. B, Boast it A, And some venison. B, Boast it 
A, Then here's a lot more meat B, Boil all the rest 
A, Here's a spleen. B. Stuff it A. Andanestis. B, Bah! 
This man will kill me. 

And Baton, in his Bene&^tors, gives a catalogue of celebrated 
cooks and confectioners, thus — 

A, Well, Sibynna, we ne*er sleep at nights. 
Nor waste our time in laziness : our lamp 
Is always burning ; in our hands a book ; 
And long we meditate on what is left us 
By— B, Whom? A. By that great Actides of Chios, 
Or Tyndaricus, that pride of Sicyon, 
Or e*en by Zopyrinus. B. Find you anything? 

A, Aye, most important things. B. But what? The dead . . . 

82. And such a food now is the fwfm, which I, my friends, 
am hringing you; concerning which Artemidorus, the pupil 
of Aristophanes, speaks in his Dictionary of Cookery, saying 
that it is prepared with meat and hlood, with the addition 
also of a great deal of seasoning. And Epaenetus, in his 
treatise on Cookery, speaks as follows :— " One must make 
fjLvfw. of every kind of animal and hird, cutting up the tender 
parts of the meat into small pieces, and ti^e bowels and 
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3, and poiindixig the blood,and seasoning it with yinegar^ 
asted cheese, and assafoetida, and cummin-seed, and 
(both green and dry), and satory, and ooriander-seed 
green and dry), and leeks, and onions (cleaned and 
[), and poppy-seed, and grapes, and honey, and the 
P an xmripe pomegranate. Ton may also make this 
f fish." 

And when this man had thus hammered on not only 
sh but our ears also, another slave came in, bringing in a 
lied iixKTTvq, And when a discussion arose about thi^ and 
Jlpian had quoted a statement out of the Dictionary of 
y by the before-mentioned Artemidorus relating to it, 
inus said that a book had been published by Dorotheus 
lilon, entitled, On Antiphanes, and on the dish called 
t by the Poets of the New Comedy, which he says is 
aahan invention, and that it became naturalized at 
\ during the supremacy of the Macedonians. And the 
lians are admitted to be the most extravagant of all 
eeks in their manner of dressing and living; and this 
B reason why they brought the Persians down upon the 
, because they were desirous to imitate their luxury 
travagance. And Cratinus speaks of their extravagant 
in his treatise on the Thessalian Constitution. But 
sh was called imrrvrj (as Apollodorus the Athenian - 
in the first book of his treatise on Etymologies), firom 
rb fuuraofiaL (to eat)j as also are the words fjixu/TLXTf 
3h) and /jui^a (barley-cake). But our own opinion is 
e word is derived fi-om ftarro), and that this is the verb 
hich fjLola itself is derived, and also the cheese-pudding 
by the Cyprians ftayts; and fi:om this, too, comes the 
rep/m^oo), meaning to be extravagantly luxurious. Ori- 
they used to call this common ordinary food ma(ie of 
meal ftafa, and preparing it they called fmrro). And 
irds, varying the necessary food in a luxurious and 
uous manner, they derived a word with a slight change 
be form /ao^o, and called every very costly kind of dish 
; and preparing such dishes they called fiaTrvaC^, 
T it were fish, or poultry, or herbs, or beasts, or sweet- 
And this is plain" from the testimony of Alexis, quoted 
emidorus ; for Alexis, wishing to show the great luxu- 
)88 of the way in which this dish was prepared, added 
b keirofmu And the whole extract runs thus, being 

3y2 
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out of a corrected edition of a play which is entitled De- 
metrius : — 

Take, then, this meat which thus is sent to joa ; 

Drees ifc» and feast, and drink the cheerful healths^ 

But the Athenians use the verb Xarofjuu for wanton and 
unseemly indulgence of the sensual appetites. 

84. ^d Artemidorus, in his Dictionary of Cookery, ex- 
plains fjLOTTWf as a common name for all kinds of oostlj 
seasonings ; writing thus — " There is also a /juaerrvr/^ (he uses 
the word in the masculine gender) made of birds. Let the 
bird be killed by thrusting a knife into the head at the 
mouth ; then let it be kept till the next day, like a partridgGi 
And if you choose, you can leave it as it is, the wings on 
and witii its body plucked.** Then, having explained the 
way in which it is to be seasoned and boiled, he proceeds 
to say — " Boil a &t hen of the conmion poultry kmd, and 
some young cocks just banning to crow, if you wish to 
make a dish fit to be eaten with your wine. Then taking 
some v^tables, put them in a di^ and place upon them 
some of the meat of the fowl, and serve it up. But in sum^ 
mer, instead of vinegar, put some imripe grapes into the 
sauce, just as ihey are picked firom the vine ; and when it is 
all boiled, then take it out before the stones fitU from the 
grapes, and shred in some vegetables. And this is the most 
delicious fmrnnj^ that there is." 

Now, that fmrrvrj, or imrrvrj^, really is a common name for 
all costly dishes is plain ; and that the same name was also 
given to a banquet composed of dishes of this sort, we gather 
from what Philemon says in his Man carried off : — 
Put now a guard on me, while naked, and 
Amid my cups the fianirrts shall delight me. 

And in his Homicide he says — 

Let some one pour us now some wine to drink. 
And make some fuvrr^ quick. 

But Alexis, in his Pyraunus, has used the word in an obscure 
sense : — 

But when I found them all immersed in husiness, 
1 cried, — ^Will no one give us now a itarrirn % 

as if he meant a feast here, though you might fairly refer the 
word merely to a single dish. Now Machon the Sicyonian is 
one of the comic poets who were contemporaries of Apol- 
lodorus of Carystus, but he did not exhibit his comedies «t 
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Athens, but in Alezandria ; and be was an excellent poet, if 

ever tbere was one, next to tbose seven ^ of tbe first class. On 

^bicb account, Aristopbanes tbe grammarian, wben be was a 

Tery young man, was very anxious to be mucb witb bim. 

And be wrote tbe following lines in bis play entitled Igno^ 

ranee : — 

There 's nothing that I 'm fonder of than /iarruii ; 
Bat whether 'twas tbe Macedonians 
Who first did teach it us, or all the gods, 
I know not ; but it mast have been a person 
Of most exalted genias. 

85. And tbat it used to be served up after all tbe rest of 
tbe banquet was over, is plainly stated by Nicostratus, in bis 
Idan expelled. And it is a cook wbo is relating bow beau- 
tiful and well arrai^d tbe banquet was wbicb be prepared; 
and baving first of all related what tbe dinner and supper 
were composed of, and then mentioning tbe tbird meal, 
proceeds to say — 

^ Well done, my men,— extremely well ! but now 
' I will arrange the rest, and then the /uarrt^; 

So that I think the man himself will never 

Find fanlt with us again. 

And in bis Cook be says — 

Thriam and candylus he never saw, 

Or any of the things which make a fuvmSri. 

And some one else says — 

They brought, instead of a fmrrvrif some paunch, 
And tender pettitoes, and tripe, perhaps. 

Hut Dionysius, in bis Man sbot at witb Javelins (and it is a. 

cook wbo is represented speaking), says — 

So that sometimes, when I a imtt&ti 

Was making for them, in haste would bring 

(More haste worse speed) ' 

I^bilemon, also, in bis Poor Woman — 

When one can lay aside one's load, all day 
Making and serving out rich fjutrrvcu, 

^ut Molpis tbe Lacedaemonian says that what tbe Spartans 
^^ cTTcuKXcia, tbat is to say, tbe second course, wbicb is 
^^^ed up wben tbe main part of tbe supper is over, is called 

^ Who these seven first-class authors were, whether tragedians or 
<^oixxic poets, or both, or whether there was one selection of tragic and 
pother of comic poets, each classed as a sort of ** Pleias Ptolemeei 
*biladelphi setate nobilitata," is quite uncertain. 

' This passage is abandoned as corrupt by Schweighauser. 
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fioTTvoDL bj other tribes of Greece. And Menippua the Cynic^ 
in his book called Arcesilaus, writes thus : — '^ There was a 
drinking party formed by a certain number of reyeUerSi and 
a Lacedeemonian woman ordered the fjuoLrrnj to be eenred up ; 
and immediately some little partridges were brought in, and 
some roasted geese^ and some delicious cheesecakes." . 

But such a course as this the Athenians used to call hrir 
^fmurfia, and the Dorians IwaucXxn/ ; but most of the Greeks 
called it ra cTriSeiTrro. 

And when all this discussion about the fwrrwi was oyer, 
they thought it time to depart; for it was already evening. 
4jid so we parted. 



BOOK XV. 



1. E'ek should the Phrygian God enrich mj tongue 
With honey'd eloquence, such as ent did £Edl 
From Kestor's or Antenor^s lips,^ 

as the all-accomplished Euripides sayet, my good Timoorates — 
I never should be able 

to recapitulate to you the numerous things which were said 
in those most admirable banquets, on account of* the varied- 
nature of the topics introduced, and the novel mode in which, 
they were continually treated. For there were frequent dis- 
cussions about the order in which the dishes were served up, 
and about the things which are done after the chief part ofT 
the supper is over, such as I can hardly recollect ; and som© 
one of the guests quoted the following iambics from Th0 
Lacedaemonians of Plato— 

Now nearly all the men have done their supper ; 

'Tis well. — ^Why don't you run and clear the tables 1 

But I will go and straight some water get 

For the guests' hands ; and have the floor well swept ; 

And then, when I have offered due libations, 

I'll introduce the cottabus. This g^rl 

Ought now to have her flutes all well prepared, 

Ready to play them. Quick now, slave, and bring 

Egyptian ointment, extract of lilies too, 

^ This is one of the firagments of unknown plays of Euripides. 
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And gprinkle it around ; and I myself 

Win bring a garland to each gaeet^ and giro it ; 

Iiet gome one mix the wine. — ^Lo I now it 'b miz'd 

Pnt in tlte frankinoenBe, and aaj aloud, 

** Kow the libation is perfonnU" ^ The gneeti 

Ha?e deeply drunk already ; and the scolium 

Is sung; the cottabus, that merry sport. 

Is taken out of doors : a female slare 

Plays on the flute a cheerful strain, well pleasing 

To the delighted guests; another strikes 

The clear triangle, and, with well-tuned voice^ 

Accompanies it with an Ionian song. 

. And after this quotation there aroBe, I think, a dis- • 

don about the cottabus and cottabus-players. Now by 

term aaroKomajpiipirr^ one of the physicians who were 

lent thought those people were meant, who, after the bath, 

the sake of purging their stomach, drink a foil draught 

ffine and then throw it up again ; and he said that 

i was not an ancient custom, and that he was not aware of 

ancient author who had alluded to this mode of purging. 

which account Erasistratus of Julia, in his treatise on 

[yersal Medicine, reproves those who act in this way, 

ating out that it is a practice yery injurious to the eyes, 

. haying a yery astringent effect on the stomach. And 

dan addressed him thus — 

Arise, Machaon, great Charoneus calls.' 
' it was wittily said by one of our companions, that if 
re were- no physicians there would be nothmg more stupid 
a grammarians. For who is there of us who does not know 
t this kind of diroKorraPurfib^ was not that of the ancients? 
ess you think that the cottabus-players of Ameipsias 
lited. Since, then, you are ignorant of what this is which 
le subject of our present discussion, learn from me, in the 
b place, that the cottabus is a sport of SicUian invention, 
Sicilians having been the original contrivers of it, as Critias 
son of CallaBschrus tells us in his Elegies, where he says — 

The cottabus comes from Sicilian lands. 

And a glorious invention I think it. 
Where we put up a target to shoot at with drops 

From our wine-cup whenever we drink it. 

i Dicsearchus the Messenian, the pupil of Aristotle, in his 

The original text here is very corrupt, and the meaning uncertain. 
This is parodied from Homer, Iliad, iv. 204, — 
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treatise on Alcseus, sftjB that the word Xarayij is abo a Sicilian 

noun. But Aaro/iy means the drops which are left in the 

bottom after the cup is drained, and which the players used 

to throw with inverted hand into the Korrafiuov, But fSlitar- 

chus, in his treatise on Words, says that the Thessalians and 

Ehodians both call the kotto^os itself, or splash made by the 

cups, Aaroyi^. 

3. The prize also which was proposed for tbose who gained 

the victory in drinking was called jcotto^os, as Euripides 

shows us in his CEneus, where he says — 

And then with many a dart of Bacchua' juice. 
They stmck the old man's head. And 1 waa set 
To crown the victor with deserved reward, 
And give the cottabos to such. 

The vessel, too, into which they threw the drops was also 

called Korra^09, as Cratinus shows in his Nemesis. But Plato 

the comic poet, in his Jupiter Ill-treated, makes out that the 

cottabus was a sort of drunken game, in which those who 

were defeated yielded up their tools ^ to the victor. And 

these are his words — 

A» 1 wish yon all to play at cottabus 

While I am here preparing you your supper. 



Bring, too, some balls to play with, quick, — some ballsy 
And draw some water, and bring round some cups. 

B, Now let us play for kigses.' J.. No; such games 

I never suflfer 

I challenge you all to play the cottabus, 
And for the prizes, here are these new slippers 
Which she doth wear, and this your cotylus. 

B. A mighty game I This is a greater contest 
Than e'en the Isthmian festival can furnish. 

4. There was a kind of cottabus also which they used to 

call icaTcwcT09, that is, when lamps are lifted up and then let 

down again. Eubulus, in his Bellerophon, says — 

Who now will take hold of my leg below 1 
For I am lifted up like a Korrafielou. 

And Antiphanes, in his Birthday of Venus, says — 

A, This now is what I mean; don't you perceive 
This lamp 's the cottabus : attend awhile ; 
The eggs, and sweetmeats, and confectionery 
Are the prize of victory. B. Sure you will play 

^ Casaubon says these tools (a-Ktvdpta) were the KpTprTBes (boots) and 
KorvKos (small cup) mentioned in the following iambics. 

* This line, and one or two others in this fragment, are hopelessly 
corrupt. 
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For a most laughable prize. How shall jou dot 

A, I then will show you how : whoever throws 
The cottabus direct against the scale {trXtUmyQ, 

So as to make it fall B, What scale? Do you 

Mean tills small dish which here is placed above ] 

A' That is the scale — he is the conqueror. 

B, How shall a man know thisi A. Why, if he throw 
So as to reach it barely^ it will fall 

Upon the manes,^ and there'll be great noise* 
B, Does manes, then, watch o*er the cottabua^ 
. As if he were a slavel 

And in a subsequent passage be says — 

B, Just take the cap and show me how 'tis done. 

A, Kow bend your fingers like a flute-player, 
Pour in a little wine, and not too much, 

Then throw it B. Howl A, Look here; throw it like thisi. 

B, O mighty .Neptune, what a height he throws it f 
A, Now do the same. B, Not even with a sling 

Cronld I throw such a distance. A. Well, but learn. 

5. For a man must curve bis band excessively before he 

can throw the cottabus elegantly, as Dicsearcbus says ; and 

^lato intimates as much in lus Jupiter Ill-treated, where some 

one calls out to Hercules not to bold bis band too stiff, when 

lie is going to play the cottabus. They also called the very 

act of throwing the cottabus dv dyKvXrfs, because they curved 

(^WyicuXoo)) the right band in throwing it. Though some 

^7 that dyKvXrj, in this phrase, means a kind of cup. And 

•^ccbylides, in bis Love Poems, says — 

And when she throws dir* i.yKij\7iSt 
Displaying to the youths her snow-white arm. 

^J^^ iSscbylus, in bis Bone Gatherers, speaks of dyicvXrjTol 
*forrc4j5oi, saying — , 

EnrymachnSy^and no one else, did heap 
No slighter insults, undeserved, upon me : 
For my head always was his mark at which 
^ To throw his cottabus , * 

^'^, that be who succeeded in throwing the cottabus pro- 
Y^l^ received a prize, Antipbanes has shown us in a passage 

^^€idy quoted. And the prize consisted of eggs, sweetmeats, 
^^ confectionery. And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius, 

^ rrhe manes was a small brazen figure. 

rrhe text here is corrupt, and is printed by Schweighauser — 
ToG 8* lLyKv\rirov K6cr(ra$6s iffri <TK<m6s 
^ ^EKT€fi^v rj^ffa x«lp afpitroj 

^'^Ifih is wholly unintelligible ; but Schweighauser gives an emended 
^^®^«iing, which is that translated above. 
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and Callias or Diocles, in the OydopeB, (whioheTer of the two 
is the author^) and EupoliS; and Hermippus, in his Iambics^ 
prove the same thing. 

Now what is called the jcaroicros oottabus was something of 
this kind. There is a high lamp, having on it what is caJUied 
the Manes, on which the dish, when thrown down, onght to 
&11; and from thence it &lls into the platter which lies 
below, and which is struck by the cottabus. And there was 
room for very great dexterity in throwing the cottabus. And 
Nicochares speaks of the Manes in his Laoedsemoniana. 

6. There is also another way of playing this game with a 
platter. This platter is filled with water, and in it there are 
fioating some empty saucers, at which the players throw their 
drops out of their cups, and endeavour to sink them. And 
hie who has succeeded in sinking the greatest number gains 
the victory. Ameipsias, in his play entitled The Men playing 
at the Cottabus or Mania, says — 

Bring here the craets and the caps at onoe. 
The foot-pan, too, but first poor in some water. 

And Cratinus, in his Nemesis, says — 

Kow in the cottabus 1 challenge yon, 
(As is my country's mode,) to aim your blows 
At the empty cruets ; and he who sinks the most 
Shall, in my judgment, bear the pahn of victory. 

And Aristophanes, in his Feasters, says — 

I mean to erect a brazen figure, 

That is, a cottabeum, and myrtle-berries. 

And Hermippus, in his Fates, says — 

Now soft cloaks are thrown away, 
Every one clasps on his breastplate. 
And binds his greaves around his legs, 
No one for snow-white slippers cares ; 
Now you may see the cot&bus staff 
Thrown carelessly among the chaff; 
The manes hears no falling drops ; 
And you the v\d<my^ sad may see 
Thrown on the dunghill at the garden door. 

And Achseus, in his Linus, speaking of the Satyrs, says — 

Throwing, and dropping, breaking, too, and naming {\4yorr€s), 
Hercules, the well-tliown drop of wine ! 

And the poet uses Xeyovrc? here, because they used to utter 
the names of their sweethearts as they threw the cottabi on 
the saucers. On which account Sophocles, in his Inachua, 
called the drops which were thrown, sacred to Venus — 
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The golden-eolodir'd drop of Tenni 
Descends on all the houses. 

And Euripides, in his Pleisthenes, says — 

And'ihe loud noise o* the frequent cottabos 
Awakens melodies akin to Yenus 
In every noose. 

And Gallimachus says — 

Many hard .drinkers, lovers of Acontios, 

Throw on the ground the wine-drops (Kardr)/ctt) from their cups. « 

7. There was also another kind of way of playing at the 
cottabus, in the feasts which lasted all night, which is men- 
tioned by Oallippus in his Festival lasting all Night, where 
he says — 

And he who keeps awake all night shall have 
A cheesecake for his prize of victoiy. 
And kiss whoe'er he pleases of the girls 
Who are at hand. 

TThere were also sweetmeats at these nocturnal festivals, in 

-which the men continued awake an extraordinary time 

dancing. And these sweetmeats used to be called at that 

time yapUnoi, from the joy (x^ipa) of those who received them. 

And EubuluGf, in his Ancylion, mentions them, speaking as 

follows — 

For he has long been cooking prizes for 
The victors in the cottabus. 

And presently afterwards he says — 

I then sprang out to cook the x'V^^fS' 

But /that kisses were also given as the prize Eubulus tells us 

in a subsequent passage — 

Come now, ye women, come and dance all night. 
This is the tenth day since my son was bom ; 
And I will give three fillets for the prize, 
And five fine apples, and nine kisses too. 

But that the cottabus was a sport to which the Sicilians were 

greatly addicted, is plain from the fact that they had rooms 

built adapted to the game ; which Dicaearchus, in his treatise 

on Alcseus, states to have been the case. So that it was 

not without reason that Callimachus afl&xed the epithet of 

Sicilian to Aaro^. And Dionysius, who was sumamed the 

Brazen, mentions both the AaToycs and the KorraPot in his 

Elegies, where he says — 

Here we, unhappy in our loves, establish 
This third addition to the games of Bacchus, 
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That the glad cottabns shall now be play'd 
In honour of you, a most noble quintain — 
All you who here are present twine your hands. 
Holding the ball-shaped portion of your cups, 
And, ere yon let it go, let your eyes scan 
The heaven that bends abore you ; watching well 
How great a space your \Arayts may cover. 

8. After this, Ulpian demanded a larger goblet to drink 

out of, quoting these lines out of the same collection of 

Elegies — 

Pouring forth hymns to you and me propitious. 
Let us now send your ancient friend from far. 
With the swift rowing of our tongues and praises^ 
To lofty glory while this banquet lasts; 
And the quick genius of Phaeacian eloquence 
Commands the Muses' crew to man the benches. 

For let us be guided by the younger Cratinus^ who says in 
his Omphale — 

It suits a happy man to stay, at home 

And drink, let others wars and labours love. 

In answer to whomCynulcus, who was always ready for a tilt 
at the Syrian, and who never let the quarrel drop which he 
had against him, now that there was a sort of tumult in the 
party, said — ^What is this chorus of Syrbeniansl^ And I 
myself also recollect some lines of this poetry, which I will 
quote, that Ulpian may not give himself airs as being the 
only one who was able to extract anything about the cottabus 
out of those old stores of the Homeridae — 

Come now and hear this my auspicious message, 
And end the quarrels which your cups engender ; 
Turn your attention to these words of mine, 
And learn these lessons 

which have a clear reference to the present discussion. For 
I see the servants now bringing us garlands and perfumes^ 
Why now are those who are crowned said to be in love when 
their crowns are broken 1 For when I was a boy, and when 
I used to read the Epigrams of Callimachus, in which this is 
one of the topics dilated on, I was anxious to imderstand this 
point. For the poet of Cyrene says — 

And all the roses, when the leaves fell off 

From the man's garlands, on the ground were thrown. 

So now it is your business, you most accomplished man, to 
explain this difl&culty which has occupied me these thousand 

* See below, c. 54. 
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years, DemocrituSy and to tell me why lovers ciown the 
doors of their mistresses. 

- 9. And Democritus replied — But that I may quote some 
of the verses of this Brazen poet and orator Dionysius, 
(and he was called Brazen because he advised the Athe- 
s&ians to adopt a brazen coinage ; and Callimachus mentions 
the oration in his list of Oratorical Performances,) I myself 
"will cite some lines out of his Elegies. And do you, 
^eodorus, for this is your proper name — 

Beceive these first-fruiU of my poetry, 

Giyen you as a pledge ; and as an omen 

Of happy fortune I send first to you 

This offering of the Graces, deeply studied, — 

Take it^ requiting me with tuneful verse, 

Fit ornament of feasts, and emblem of your happiness. 

You ask, then, why, if the garlands of men who have been 
erowned are pulled to pieces, they are said to be in love. " Is 
it, since love takes away the strict regularity of manners in 
the case of lovers, that on this account they think the loss of 
a conspicuous ornament, a sort of beacon (as Clearchus 
isayS) in the first book of his Art of Love) and signal, that 
they to whom this has happened have lost the s^ct deco- 
rum of their manners ] Or do men interpret this circum- 
stance also by divination, as they do many other things? 
Por the ornament of a crown, as there is nothing lasting 
in it^ is a sort of emblem of a passion which does not 
-endure, but assumes a specious appearance for a while : 
and such a passion is love. For no people are more careful 
to study appearance than those who are in love. Unless, 
perhaps, nature, as a sort of god, administering everything 
with justice and equity, thinks that lovers ought not to 
be crowned till they have subdued their love ; that is to say, 
till, having prevailed upon,the object of their love, they are 
released from their desire. And accordingly, the loss of their 
crown we make the token of their being still occupied in the 
fields of love. Or perhaps Love himself, not peimitting any 
one to be crowned in opposition to, or to be proclaimed as 
victor over himself takes their crowns from these men, and 
gives the perception of this to others, indicating that these 
men are subdued by him : on which account all the rest say 
that these men are in love. Or is it because that cannot be 
loosed which has never been bound, but love is the chain of 
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some who wear crowns, (for no one else who is bound is more 
anxious about being crowned than a lover,) that men coDsidflr 
that the loosing of the garland is a sign of love, and therefixre 
say that these men are in love 1 Or is it because very oftea 
lovers, when they have been crowned, often ont of agitation 
as it should seem, aUow their crowns to ML to pieoea, and to 
we argue backwards, and attribute this passion to aU irbom. 
we see in this predicament ; thinking that their cxowa nevier 
would have come to pieces, if they had not been in love? Or 
is it because these loosings happen only in the case of men 
bound or men in love ; and so, men thinking that the loosing 
of the garland is the loosing also of those who are bound, con- 
sider that such men are in love ? For those in love are bound, 
unless you would rather say that, because those who are in love 
are crowned with love, therefore their crown is not of a lasting 
kind; for it is difficult to put a small and ordinary kind ci 
crown on a large and divine one. Men also crown the doom 
of the houses of the objects of their love, either with a view 
to do them honour, as they adorn with crowns the vestibule 
of some god to do him honour : or perhaps the o£B9ring of 
the crowns is made, not to the beloved objects, bat to the 
god Love. For thinking the beloved object the statue, as it 
were, of Love, and his house the temple of Love, they, under 
thi3 idea, adorn with crowns the vestibules of those whom 
they love. And for the same reason some people even sacri- 
fice at the doors of those whom they love. Or shall we 
rather say that people who fancy that they are deprived, or 
who really have been deprived of the ornament of flieir soul, 
consecrate to those who have deprived them of it, the orna- 
ment also of their body, being bewildered by their passion, 
and despoiling themselves in order to do so ? And every one 
who is in love does this when the object of his love is present, 
but when he is not present, then he makes this offering in 
the public roads. On which account Lyoophronides has re- 
presented that goatherd in love, as saying— 

I consecrate this rose to you, 

A beautiful idea ; 
This cap, and eke these sandals too, 

And this good hunting-spear : 
For now my mind is gone astray. 
Wandering another way, 
Towards that girl of loyely face, 
Fayourite of ev'iy Grace." 
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10. Moreover^ that most divine writer Plato^ in the seventh 
book of his Laws, proposes a problem having reference to 
crowns, which it is worth while to solve; and these are the 
words of the philosopher: — **Let there be distributions of 
apples and crowns to a greater and a lesser number of people^ 
in such a way that the nnmbers shall always be equal" These 
are the words of Plato. But what he means is something of 
this sort. He wishes to find one number of such a nature 
Hbat, if divided among all who come in to the very last, it 
flhall give an equal number of apples or crowns to every one. 
I say^ then^ that the number sixty will fulfil these conditions 
of equality in the case of six fellow-feasters ; for I am aware 
that at the beginning we said that a supper party ought not 
to consist of more tlmn five. But we are as numerous as the 
sand of the sea. Accordingly the number sixty, when the party 
is completed to the number of six guests, will begin to be di- 
vided in this manner. The first man came into the banqueting 
room, and received sixty garlands. He gives to the second who 
comes in half of them; and then each of them have thirty. 
Then when a third comes in they divide the whole sixty, so 
that each of them may have twenty. Again, they divide them 
again in like manner at the entrance of a fourth guest, so 
that each has fifteen ; and when a fifth comes in they all have 
twelve a-piece. And when the sixth guest arrives, they divide 
them again, and each individual has ten. And in tibis way 
the equal division of the garlands is accomplished. 

11. When Democritus had said' this, Ulpian, looking to- 
wards Cynulcus, said — 

To what a great philosopher has Fate 
Now join'd me here ! 

As Theognetus the comic poet says, in his Apparition, — 

Tou wretched man, yonVe learnt left-handed letters, 
Your reading has perverted your whole life ; 
Philosophising thus with earth and heaven, 
Though neither care a bit for all your speeches. 

For where was it that you got that idea of the Chorus of the 
Syrbenians? What author worth speaking of mentions that 
musical chonis? A^d he replied: — My good fiiend, I will not 
teach you, \mless I first receive adequate pay fi:om you ; for 
I do not read to pick out all the thorns out of my books as 
you do, but I select only what is most useful and best worth 
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bearing. And at this Ulpian got indignant^ and roared out 

these lines out of the Suspicion of Alexis — 

These things are shameful, e'en to the TribalU ; 
Where they do say a man who sacrifices. 
Displays the feast to the invited guests, 
And then next day, "when they are hungry all, 
Sells them what he'd inyited them to see. 

And the same iambics occur in the Sleep of Antiphaiie& And 

Cynulcus said: — Since there have already been discussions 

about garlands, tell us, my good Ulpian, what is the Tneaning; 

of the expression, " The garland of Naucratis,"' in the beautiful 

poet Anacreon. For that sweet minstrel says — 

And each man three garlands had : 
Two of roses fairly twined, 
And the third a Naucratite. 

And why also does the same poet represent some people as 

crowned with osiers? for in the second book of his Odes^ he 

says — 

But now full twice five months are gone 
Since kind Megisihes wore a crown 
Of pliant osier, drinking wine 
Whose colour did like rubies shine. 

For to suppose that these crowns were really made of osieiB 
is absurd, for the osier is fit only for plaiting and binding. 
So now tell us about these things, my friend, for they are 
worth understanding correctly, and do not keep us quibbling 
about words. 

12. But as he made no reply, and pretended to be consi- 
dering the matter, Democritus said : — Aristarchus the gram- 
marian, my friend, when interpreting this passage, said that 
the ancients used to wear crowns of willow. But Tenarus 
says that the willow or osier is the rustics' crown. And 
other interpreters have said many irrelevant things on the 
subject. But I, having met with a book of Menodotus 
of Samos, which is entitled, A Record of the things worth 
noting at Samos, found there what I was looking for; for 
he says that "Admete, the wife of Eurystheus, after she 
had fled from Argos, came to Samos, and there, when a 
•vision of Juno had appeared to her, she wishing to give the 
goddess a reward because she had arrived in Samos from her 
own home in safety, undertook the care of the temple, which 
"exists even to this day, and which had been originally built 
by the Leleges and the Nymphs. But the Argives hearing 
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of this, aad being indignant at it, persuaded the Tyrrhenians 

by B. pronuse of money, to employ piiatical force and to 

i cany off the atatue, — the Argives boliering that if this 

■were done Admete would bo treated with every possible 

severity by the inhabitants of Samoa. Acuordingly the 

l^rrhenians came to the port of Juno, and having dieem- 

" barked, immediately applied themselves to the performance 

I of their undertaking. And as the temple was at that time 

without any doors, they quickly carried off the atatuc, and 

bore it down to the seaside, and put it on board their vessel. 

And when they had loosed their cables and weighed anchor, 

they rowed as fiist as they could, but were unable to make 

any progress. And then, thinking that this was owing to 

divine interpoBition, they took the etatue out of the ship again 

and put it on the shore; and having made some sacrificial 

cakes, and offered them to it, they departed in great fear. 

But when, the first thing in the morning, Admete gave notice 

tkit the Htatue had disappeared, and a search was made for 

it, those who were tieeking it found it on the shore. And 

they, like Carian barbarians, aa they were, thinking that the 

statue hod run away of its own accord, bound it to a lence 

inade of osiers, and took all the longest branches on each 

ode and twined them round the body of the statue, so oa to 

envelop it all round. But Admete released the statue from 

tiieae bonds, and purified it, and placed it again on its 

pedestal, as it had stood before. And on this account onc« 

ovety year, since that time, the statue is carried down to the 

shore and hidden, and calces arc offered to it ; and the festival 

M tailed Tovciis, because it happened that the statue was 

wnnd tightly (tmvTova^) by those who made the first search 

W it. 

13. " But they relate that about that time theCarians, being 
'"wwhelmed with superstitious fears, came to the oracle of 
foe god at Hybla, and consulted him with reference to these 
""•"irrencas; and that Apollo told them that they must give 
'^ Tolnatary satisfaction to' the god of their own accord, to 
^pe a more serious calamity, — such as in former times 
Jitpiter had inflicted upou Prometheus, because of his theft 
"" the fire, after he had released him from a most terrible 
KLptiTity, And as he was inclined to give a satisfaction which 
wuuld not cause him sei-crc pain, this was what the god 

■WH. — ^TOL. III. 3 Z 
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imposed upon him. And from this circumstance the use of 
this kind of crown which had been shown to Profmetheus got 
common among the rest of mankind who had been benefited 
by him by his gift of fire : on which account the god enjoined 
the Carians also to adopt a similar custom, — ^to use osien as 
a garland, and bind their heads with the branches with which 
they themselves had bound the goddess. And he ordered 
them also to abandon the use of every other kind of garland 
except that made of the bay-tree : and that tree he aaid he 
gave as a gift to those alone who are employed in the servioe 
of the goddess. And he told them that, if they obq^ the 
injimctions given them by the oracle, and if in their buiquetB 
they paid the goddess the satis&ction to which she ifas en- 
titled, they should be protected firoln injury : on which aceoimt 
the Carians, wishing to obey the commands laid on them by 
the oracle, abolished the use of those garlands which tfaej 
had previously been accustomed to wear, but permitted all 
those who were employed in the service of the goddees still to 
wear the garland of bay-tree, which reoiaihs in use even to 
this day. 

14. '^ Nicsenetus also, the epic poet, appears to make some 
allusion to the fashion of wearing garlands of osier in his 
Epigrams. And this poet was a native of Samos, and a man 
who in numberless passages shows his fondness for mentioning 
points connected with the histoiy of his coimtry. And these 
-are his words: — 

I am not oft) Philotheros, fond 

Of feasting in the city, but prefer 

The country, where the open breeze of zephyr 

Freshens my heart ; a simple bed 

Beneath my body is enough for me, 

Made of the branches of the natiye willow {irp6fM?M5)f 

And osier {\vyos), ancient garland of the Carians, — 

But let good wine be brought, and the sweet lyre. 

Chief ornament of the Pierian sisters, 

That we may drink our fill, and sing the praise 

Of the all-glorious bride of mighty Jove, 

The great protecting queen of this our isle. 

But in the selines Kicsenetus speaks ambiguously, for it is 
not quite plain whether he means that the osier is to make 
his bed or his garland; though afterwards, when he calls it 
the ancient garland of the Carians, he alludes clearly enough 
to what we are now discussing. And this use of osiers to 
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make into garlands, lasted in that island down to the time of 
PolycrateSy as we may conjecture. At all events Anacreon 
says- 
Bat now foil twice fife months are gone 
Smce kind Megisthes wore a crown 
Of ptiant osier, drinking wine 
Whose colour did like rabies shine." 

15. And the Gods know that I first found all this out in the 
beautiful city of Alexandria, having got possession of the trea- 
tise of Menodotus, in which I showed to many people the passage 
in Anacreon which is the subject of discussion. But Hephses- 
tion, who is always charging every one else with thefts, took 
this solution of mine, and dumed it as his own, and published 
an essay, to which he gave this title, " Concerning the Osier 
Garland mentioned by Anacreon." And a copy of this essay 
we lately found at Borne in the possession of the antiquary 
Demetrius. And this compiler Hephsostion behaved in the 
same way to our excellent Mend Adrantus. For after he 
had published a treatise in five books, Concerning those 
Matters in Theophrastus in his books on Manners, which are 
open to any Dispute, either as to their Facts, or the Style in 
which they are mentioned ; and had added a sixth book 
Concerning the Disputable Points in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle; and in these books had entered into 
a long dissertation on the mention of Plexippus by Antipho 
the tragic poet, and had also said a good deal about Anti- 
pho himself; Hephsestion, I say, appropriated all these 
books to himseli^ and wrote another booJ^ Concerning the 
Mention of Antipho in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, not 
having added a single discovery or original observation of his 
own, any more than he had in the discussion on the Osier 
Garland. For the only thing he said that was new, was that 
Phylarchus, in the seventh book of his Histories, mentioned 
this story about the osier, and knew nothing of the pas- 
sage of Nicsenetus, nor of that of Anacreon; and he showed 
that he diflfered in some respects firom the account that had 
been given by Menodotus. 

But one may explain this fact of the osier garlands more 
simply, by saying that Megisthes wore a garland of osier 
because there was a great quantity of those trees in the place 
where he was feasting; and therefore he used it to bind his 
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temples. For tbe LaccdEcmoniaus at the festival of the 
Promachia, wear gnrlanda of reeds, as Sosibius tells us in his 
treatise on the Sacrificial Festivals at Lacedtemon, where he 
writes thus ; " On this festival the natives of the country oil 
wear garlands of reeda, or tiaras, but the boys who have been 
brought up in the public school follow witliout any garland 
Rt all." 

16. But Aristotle, in the second book of his treatise on 
Love Affiiira, and Ariaton the Peripatetic, who was a. native 
of Ceoa, in the second book of hia Amatoiy Resemblances, 
say that " The aneients, on aecoont of the headaches which 
were produced by their wine-drinking, adopted the practice 
of wearing garlands made of anything which came to hand, 
as the binding the head tight appeared to be of eervice to 
them. But men ia later times added also some ornaments 
to their temples, which had a kind of reference to their em- 
ployment of drinking, and so they invented garlands in the 
preseat ibshion. But it ia more reasonable to suppose that 
it was because the head is the seat of jJl sensation that men 
wore crowns upon it, than that they did so because it was 
desirable to have their temples shaded and bound as & remedj" 
against the headaches produced by wine." '^ 

They also wore garlands over their foreheads, as the e 
Anacreon says — 

And placing on our brows fresh parsley croTns, 

Let's honour Bacchus with a jovial feast. 
They also wore garlands on their breasts, and anointed tl 
■with perfume, because that is the seat of the heart, 
they eall the garlands which they put round their i 
mrofti/iuiSts, as Alcieus does in these lines — 

Let Gverf one twine round his neck 

WreathDd isaSi/fuiSi! of iiaise. 

And Sappho says — 

And wrsalhed uToBuiueSt! 

Ia nuiuherH rauad their tender tlu'DitE. 
And Anacreon says— 

Thej placed upon their bosoms lotua flowers 

Entwined in fragrant liiroffu^Bej. 
.£schy1u3 also, in his Prometheus Unbound, says distinctlj* 

And therefore we, in honour of PromelheuB, 

llaee garlands on our heads, a poor atonement 

For the Ettd chains with which his limbs were bonnd. 
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And again, in the plaj entitled the Sphinx, he says — 

Giye the stranger a tnitpwos (garland), the ancient <rrt^of ,— 
This is the beet of chains, as we may judge. 
From great Prometheus. 

But Sappho gives a more simple reason for our wearing 
garlands, speaMng as follows — 

But place those garlands on thy lovely hair, 
Twining the tender sprouts of anise green 
With skilful hand ; for offerings of flowers 
Are pleasing to the gods, who hate all those 
Who come before them with uncrown^ heads. 

In which lines she enjoins all who offer sacrifice to wear 
garlands on their heads, as they are beautiful things, and 
acceptable to the Gods. Aristotle also, in his Banquet, says, 
'* We never offer any mutilated gift to the Gods, but only 
such as are perfect and entire; and what is full is entire, and 
crowning anything indicates filling it in some sort So 
Homer says — 

The slaves the goblets crown*d with ro^ wine ; > 
And in another place he says — 

But God plun forms with eloquence does crown.* 

That is to say, eloquence in speaking makes up in the case 
of some men for their personal ugliness. Now this is what 
the GT€<l>avos seems intended to do, on which account, in 
times of mourning, we do exactly the contrary. For wishing 
to testify our sympathy for the dead, we mutilate ourselves 
by cutting our hair, and by putting aside our garlands." 

17. i Now Philonides the physician, in his treatise on Oint- 
ments 'and Garlands, says, " After the vine was introduced 
into Greece &om the Red Sea, and when most people had 
become addicted to intemperate enjoyment, and had learnt 
to drink immixed wine, some of them became quite frantic 
and out of their minds, while others got so stupified as to 
resemble the dead. And once, when some men were drinking 
on the sea-shore, a violent shower came on, and broke up the 
party, and filled the goblet, which had a little wine left in it, 
with water. But when it became fine again, the men returned 
to the same spot, and tasting the new mixture, found that 
their enjoyment was now not only exquisite, but free from 
any subsequent pain. And on this account, the Greeks 

1 Iliad, i. 470. » Odyss. viii. 170. 
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invoke the good Deity at the oup of tinmixed wine, which is 
served round to them at dinner, p&ying honour to the Deity 
who invented wine ; and that was Baodius. But when the 
first cup of mixed wine is handed round after dinner, they 
then invoke Jupiter the Saviour, thinking him the cause of 
this mixture of wine which is so unattended with pain, as 
being the author of rain. Now, those who suf^Bred in their 
heads after drinking, certainly stood in need of some remedy; 
and so the binding their heads was what most readily occurred 
to them, as Nature herself led them to this remedy. For 
a certain man having |a headache, as Andreas says, pressed 
his head, and found relief, and so invented a ligature as a 
remedy for headache. 

Accordingly, men using these ligatures as assistants in 
drinking, used to bind their heads with whatever came in 
;their way. And first of all, they took garlands of ivy, which 
oflfered itself, as it were, of its own accord, and was very 
plentiful, and grew everywhere, and was pleasant to look 
upon, shading the forehead with its green leaves and bunches 
of berries, and bearing a good deal of tension, so as to admit 
of being bound tight across the brow, and imparting also 
a certain degree of coolness without any stupifying smeiU 
accompanying it. And it seems to me that this is the 
reason why men have agreed to consider the garland of ivy 
sacred to Bacchus, implying by this that the inventor of 
wine is also the defender of men from all the inconveniences 
which arise firom the use of it. And firom thence, regarding 
chiefly pleasure, and considering utility and the comfort of 
the relief from the effects of drunkenness of less importance, 
they were influenced chiefly by what was agreeable to the 
sight or to the smell. And therefore they adopted cix>wns 
of myrtle, which has exciting properties, and which also 
represses any rising of the fumes of wine ; and garlands of 
roses, which to a certain extent relieve headache, and also 
impart some degree of coolness; and garlands also of bay 
leaves, which they think are not wholly unconnected wilh 
drinking parties. But garlands of white lilies, which have 
an effect on the head, and wreaths of amaracus, or of any 
other flower or herb which has any tendency to produce 
heaviness or torpid feelings in the head, must be avoided." 
And Apollodorus, in his treatise on Perfumes and Garlands^ 
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has said the same thing in the very same words. And this, 
my Mends, is enough to say on this suhject. 

18. But concerning the Naucratite Crown, and what kind 
of flowers that is made of^ I made many investigations, and 
inquired a great deal without learning anything, till at last I 
fell in with a hook of Polycharmus of Naucratis, entitled 
On Venus, in which I foxind the following passage : — " But in 
the twenty-third Olympiad Herostratus, a fellow-countryman 
of mine, who was a merchant, and as such had sailed to a great 
majiy different countries, coming hy chance to Paphos, in 
Cyprus, hought an image of Venus, a span high, of very 
audent workmanship, and came away meaning to hring it 
to Naucratia And as he was sailing near the Egyptian 
coast, a violent storm suddenly overtook him, and the sailors 
could not tell where they were, and so they all had recourse to 
this inoiage of Venus, entreating her to save them. And the 
goddess, for she was kindly disposed towards the men of Nau- 
cratis, on a sudden filled all the space near her with branches 
of green myrtle, and diffused a most delicious odour over the 
whole ship, when all the sailors had previously despaired of 
safety from their violent sea-sickness. And after they had 
been all very sick, the sim shone out, and they, seeing the 
landmarks, came in safety into Naucratis. And Herostratus 
having disembarked from the ship with his image, and carry- 
ing with him also the green branches of myrtle which had 
80 suddenly appeared to him, consecrated it and them in the 
temple of Venus. And having sacrificed to the goddess, and 
having consecrated the image to Venus, and invited all his 
xolations and most intimate friends to a banquet in the 
temple, he gave every one of them a garland of these 
branches of myrtle, to which garlands he then gave the name 
of Naucratite." This is the account given by Polycharmus; 
and I myself believe the statement, and believe that the 
Naucratite garland is no other than one made of myrtle, 
especially as in Anacreon it is represented as worn with one 
made of roses. And Philonides has said that the garland 
made of myrtle acts as a check upon the fumes of wine, and 
that the one made of roses, in addition to its cooling qualities, 
is to a certain extent a remedy for headache. And, therefore, 
those men are only to be laughed at, who say that the Nau- 
cratite garland is the wreath made of what is called by the 
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Egyptians biblus, quoting the statement of Theopompna, k 
the third book of liia History of Greece, where he says, 
" Tliat when Ageailaus the Lacedoemonian anived in Egypt, 
the Egyptians sent him many presents, and itmong them the 
papyrus, which is used for making garlands." But 1 do not 
know what pleasure or advantage there could be in having a. 
crown made of bihlua with roses, unless people who are ena- 
moured of such a wreath as this should also take a fancy to 
wear crowns of garlic and roses together. But I know that a 
great many people say that the garland made of the sampsy- 
chon or amnracus is the Naucratite garland ; and this plant is 
very plentiful in Egypt, hut the myrtle in Egypt ia superior 
in sweetnesa to that which is found in any other countij, aa 
Theophra£tuB relates in another place. 

19. While this discussion was goiog on, some slaves came 

bringing garlands made of such flowers aa were in bloom 

at the time; and Myrtilus said; — Tell me, my good friend 

Ulpian, the different names of garlands. For these servants. 

I.j» is said in the Centaur of Chserephon — 

Mate Tsad; grurlaadn whicli Ibej give the goda. 

Praying thej may bo heraWa of good omen. 
And the same poet says, in his play entitled BacchiiE — 

Cutting awcdl garlands, mcasengers of good omen- 
Do uotj however, quote to me passt^a out of the Crowns of 
.^liua Asclepiades, as if I were unacquainted with that work; 
but say something now besides what you find there. For 
you cannot show me that any one has ever spoken separately 
of a garland of roses, and a garland of violets. For as for 
the expressiua in Cratinus — 

that is said in a joke. 

And he, laughmg.rephed, — The word irre^voswas first used 
among the Greeks, as Semos the Dehan tells us in the fourth 
book of his Delias, in the same sense as the word oTt'^Ds is 
used by us, which, however, by some people is called oTE/i/ta. 
On which account, being first crowned with this irri-^vtK, 
afterwards we put on a garland of bay leaves ; and the word 
ari^vw itself is derived from the verb ari^ to crown. But 
do you, you loquacious Thessalian, think, says he, that I am 
going to repeat any of those old and hacknied stories) But 
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because of jour tongue (yXcoo-o-a), I will mention the vvo- 

yXurnisy whidi Plato speaks of in his Jupiter Ill-treated— ^ 

Bat yon wear leather tongaes within your shoes. 
And crown yonraelTes with iroyXMrrlZts, 
Whenever you're engaged in drinking parties. 
And when yon aacrifioe yon speak only words « 
Of happy omen. 

Axid Theodorus, in his Attic Words, as Pamphilus says in his 

treatise on Names, says, that the wroyXiomU is a species of 

plaited crown. Take this then from me ; for^asEiuipidessays, 

Tis no hard work to argue on either side, 
If a man *s only an adept at speaking. 

20. l^ere is the Isthmiacum also, and there was a kind of 
crown bearing this name, which Aristophanes has thought 
worthy of mention in -his Fryers, where he speaks thus — 

What then are we to do ? We should have taken 
A white cloak each of us ; and then entwining 
Iflthmiaea on our brows, like choruses, 
Come let us sing the eulogy of oar master. 

But Silenus, in his Dialects, says, " The Isthmian garland." 
And Philetas says, " Src^vos. There is an ambiguity here 
as to whether it refers to the head or to the main world. ^ We 
also use the word taOfUjov, as applied to a well, or to a dagger." 
But Timachidas and Simmias, who are both Ehodians, explain 
one word by the other. They say, taOfuw, orct^vov: and 
this word is also mentioned by Callixenus, who is himself 
also a Rhodian, in his History of Alexandria, where he writes 

as follows — 

«««««« 

21. But since I have mentioned Alexandria, I know that 
in that beautiful city there is a garland called the garland of 
Antinous, which is made of the lotus, which grows in those 
parts. And this lotus grows in the marshes in the summer 
seafton ; and it bears flowers of two colours ; one like that of 
the rose, and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this 
colour which are properly called the garlands of Antinous ; 
but the other kind is crdled the lotus garland, being of a 
dark colour. And a man of the name of Pancrates, a native 
poet, with whom we ourselves were acquainted, made a great 
parade of showing a rose-coloured lotus to Adrian the 
emperor, when, he was staying at Alexandria, saying, that 

^ Schweighauser confesses himself unable to guess what is meant by 
these words. 
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lie ought to give this flower the name of the Flower of 

Antinoiis, as haying sprung from the ground where it dzank 

in the blood of the Mauritanian Hon, which Hadrian IdUed 

when he was out hunting in that part of Africa, near Alexan- * 

dria ; a monstrous beast which had ravaged all Libya for a long 

time, so as to make a very great part of the district desolate. 

Accordingly, Hadrian being delighted with the utility of the 

invention^ and also with its novelty, granted to the poet that 

he should be maintained for the future in the Museum at the 

public expense ; and Cratintis the comic poet, in his Ul3^sBe8e8, 

has called the lotus orec^ai/co/Aa, because all plants which are 

full of lea^ are called orT€<^v(i>fuiTa by the Athenians. Bat 

Pancrates said, with a good deal of neatness, in his poem — 

The crisp ground thyme, the snow-white lily too. 
The purple hyacinth, and the modest leaves 
Of the white celandine, and the fragrant rose. 
Whose petals open to the vernal zephyrs ; 
For that fair flower which bears Antinoas' name 
The earth had not yet borne. 

22. There is the word irvX&air, And this is the nanie given 
to the garland which the Lacedaemonians place on ihe head 
of Jimo, as Pamphilus relates. 

I am aware, also, that there is a kind of garland^ which is 

called loicxos by the Sicyonians, as Timachidas mentions in 

his treatise on Dialects. And Philetas writes as follows: — 

** ^loKxa — ^this is a name given to a fragrant garland in the 

district of Sicyon — 

She stood by her sire, and in her fragrant hair 
She wore the beautiful lacchian garland." 

Seleucus also, in his treatise on Dialects, says, that there is 
a kind of garland made of myrtle, which is called *EAA<i>rl;, 
being twenty cubits in circumference, and that it is carried 
in procession on the festival of the Ellotia. And he says, . 
that in this garland the bones of Europa, whom they call 
EUotis, are carried. And this festival of the Ellotia is 
celebrated in Corinth. 

There is also the ©upcariKos. This also is a name given to 
a species of garland by the Lacedaemonians, as Sosibius tells 
us in his treatise on Sacrifices, where he says, that now it is 
called ij/iXlvo^, being made of branches of the palm-tree. 
And he says that they are worn, as a memorial of the victory 
which they gained, in Thyrea,' by the leaders of the choruses, 
* See the account of this battle, Herod, i. 82. 
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which are employed in that festival when they celebrate the 
Gymnop89di»/ And there are choruses, some of handsome 
hoys, and othars of foU-grown men of distinguished bravery, 
who all dance naked, and who smg the songs of Thaletas and 
Alcman^ and the pseans of Dionysodotus the Laoedasmonian. 
^ There are also garlands called fifXiXfonvoi, which are men- 
tioned by Alexis in his Grateva, or the Apothecary, in the 
following line — 

And many /icXiA^iyoi garlands hanging. 

There is the word too, cTrt^/uiScs, which Seleucus explains by 
''every sort of garland." But Timacbidas says, " Garlands 
of every kind which are worn by women are called cTn^/xtSc?." 

There are also the words vjmOvfjl^ and vn-oOv/jLias, which are 
names given to garlands by the JSolians and lonians, and 
they wear such around their necks, as one may clearly collect 
£:om the poetry of Alcseus and Anacreon. But Philetas, in 
his Miscellanieey says, that the Lesbians call a branch of 
myrtle viro&vfu^, around which they twine violets and other 
flowers. 

The vsroyXcDTTis also is a species of garland. But Theo- 
dorus, in his Attic Words, says, that it is a particular kind 
of garland, and is used in tiiat sense by Plato the comic 
poet, in his Jupiter Ill-treated. 

23. I find also, in the comic poets, mention made of a 
kind of garland called fcvXurros, and I find that Archippua 
mentions it in his Rhinon, in these lines — 

He went away unhurt to his own house. 
Having laid aside his cloak, but having on 
His iKicuKiaros garland. 

And Alexis, in his Agonis, or The Colt, says — 

This third man has a icuXurrds garland 

Of fig-leaves ; but while living he delighted 

In similar ornaments : 

and in his Sciron he says — 

Like a KvXurrds garland in suspense. 

^ The Gymnopsedise, or " Festival of naked Youths," was celebrated at 
-Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Pythasus, Diana, and Latona.- 
And the Spartan youths danced around the statues of these deities in 
the forum. • The festival seems to have been connected with the victory 
.gained over the Argives at Thyrea, and the Spartans who had fallen in 
the battle were always praised in songs on the occasion. — V. Smith, Diet. 
Gr. Lat. Ant. in voc. 
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Antipbones also mentions it in bis Man in Love with Himself 
And Eubulus^ in bis CEnomaus, or Pelops, saying — 

Brought into circular shape. 
Like a KvKurrbs garland. 

Wbat^ then, is this jcvXiotos? For I am armne ibat 
Nicander of Tbyatira, in bis Attic Nouns, speaks as followB^— 
*' *EKKvkicru}L ariflKLvoi, and especially those made of roeeB." 
And now I ask what species of garland this was, O Cynulciu; 
and do not tell me that I am to understand the word as 
meaning merely large. For you are a man who are fond of 
not only picking things little known out of books, bat of 
even digging out such matters ; like the philosophers in the 
Joint Deceiver of Baton the comic poet; men whom 
Sophocles also mentions in his Fellow Feasters, and who 
resemble you, — 

Tou should not wear a beard thus well perfdmedy 
And 'tis a shame for you, of such high birth. 
To be reproachMias the son of your belly. 
When you might rather be call'd your father's son. 

Since, then, you are sated not only with the beads of glaucnfl^ 

but also with that ever-green herb, which that Anthedonian 

Deity ^ ate, and became immortal, give us an answer now 

about the subject of discussion, that we may not think 

that when you are dead, you will be metamorphosed, as the 

divine Plato has described in his treatise on the SouL For 

he says that those who are addicted to gluttony, and insolence, 

and drunkenness, and who are restrained by no modesty, 

may naturally become transformed into the race of asses, 

and similar animals. 

24. And as he still appeared to be in doubt; — Let us 

now, said Ulpian, go on to another kind of garlaiid, which 

is called the orpov^tos; which Asclepiades mentions when he 

quotes the following passage, out of the Female Garland 

Sellers of Eubulus — 

happy woman, in your little house 
To have a crpo^Btos ' 

And this garland is made of the flower called (rrpovOiov (soap- 
wort), which is mentioned by Tbeophrastus, in the sixth 

^ Glaucus. 

> The rest of this extract is so utterly corrupt, that Schweighauscr 
says he despairs of it so utterly that he has not even attempted to give 
a Latin versidh of it. 
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book of his Natural History, in these words — '' The iris also 
blooms in the summer, and so does the flower called {rrpovOiov, 
which is a very pretty flower to the eye, but destitute of 
scent." Galene of Smyrna also speaks of the same flower, 
under the name of arproBvw, 

There is also the v69o^. There is a certain kind of garland 
-with this name, as Nicander the Colophonian tells us in his 
treatise on Words. And this, too, perhaps is so named as 
being made of the flower called iroBoi, which the same Theo- 
jdirastus mentions in the sixth book of his Natural History, 
where he writes thus — " There are other flowers which bloom 
chiefly in the summer, — ^the lychnis, the flower of Jove, the 
lily, l^e iphyum, the Phrygian amaracus, and also the plant 
called pothus, of which there are two kinds, one bearing 
a flower like the hyacinth, but the other produces a colour-, 
less blossom nearly white, which men use to strew on tombs. 
Eubulus also gives a list of other names of garlands — 

iBgidion, cany now this garland fpr me. 

Ingeniously wrought of divers flowers, 

Most tempting, and most beautiful, by Jove I 

For who 'd not wish to kiss the maid who bears it? 

And then in the subsequent lines he says — 

A. Perhaps you want some garlands. Will you have them 
Of ground thyme, or of myrtle, or of flowers 
Such as I show you here in bloom. 

B, 101 have 
Thes3 myrtle ones. You may sell all the others, 
But always keep the myrtle wreaths for me. 

25. There is tiie philyrinus also. Xenarchus, in his Soldier, 

says — 

Por the boy wore a garland on his brow 
Of delicate leafy linden (^iX^pa). 

Some garlands also are called eXixrol, as they are even to this 

day among the Alexandrians. And Chaeremon the tragic 

poet mentions them in his Bacchus, saying — 

The triple folds of the iXiicroi garlands, 
Alade up of ivy and narcissus. 

But concerning the evergreen garlands in Egypt, Hellanicus, 

in his History of Egypt, writes as follows — " There is a city 

on the banks of the river, named Tindium. This is a placo 

where many gods are assembled, and in the middle of the 

city there is a sacred temple of great size made of marble, 

and the doors are marble. And within th^ temple there are 
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white and black thorns, on which garlands were placed made 
of the flower of the acanthus, and also of the blossoms of the 
pom^ranate, and of Tine leaves. And these keep green fer 
ever. These garlands were placed by the gods themselvaat in 
Egypt when they heard that Babys was king, (and lie is the 
same who is also called ']>^hon.y' But Bemeiaiiu^ in his 
History of the Things to be ^seen in Egypt^ says that tiieee 
thorns grow about the city of Abydos, and he writes thus— 
'< But the lower district has a tree called the thorn, which 
bears a round &uit on some round-shaped branchea. And 
this tree blooms at a certain season; and the flower is veiy 
beautiful and brilliant in colour. And there is a story told 
by the Egyptians, that the JSthiopians who had been sent as 
allies to Troy by Tithonus, when they heard that Menmon 
was slain, threw down on the spot all their garlands on the 
thorns. And the branches themselves on which the flower 
grows resemble garlands." And the before-mentioned HeDa- 
nicus mentions also that Amasis, who was king of Egypt, was 
originally a private individual of the class of the common 
people; and that it was owing to the present of a garland, 
which he made of the most beautiful flowers that were in 
season, and sent to Patarmis, who was king of Egypt, at the 
time when he was celebrating the festival of his birthday, 
that he afterwards became king himself. For Patarmis, being 
delighted at the beauty of the garland, invited Amasis to 
supper, and after this treated him as one of his firiends; and 
on one occasion sent him out as his general, when the 
Egyptians were making war upon him. And he was made 
king by these Egyptians out of their hatred to Patarmis. 

26. There are also garlands called (rwOrjfmTuuoi, which 
people make and famish by contract. Aristophanes, in his 
ThesmophoriazusfiB, says — 

To make up twenty awOjifuxruuot garlands.^ 

We find also the word ^op^^'^v. Apion, in his treatise on 
the Eoman Dialect, says that formerly a garland was called 
Xopw^v. from the foot of the members of the chorus in the 
theatres using it ; and that they wore garlands and contended 
for garlands. And one may see this name given to garlands 
in the Epigrams of Simonides — 

1 Ar. Thesm. 458. 
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Phoebus doth tetch that song to the Tyndaridie, 
Whidi tnneiesB gnashoppen have crown'd with a xopuv6s. 

There are ajdvun too. There are some garlands made of the 
liasil thyme (ajcivos) which are called by this name, as we are 
told by Andron the physidan, whose words are quoted by 
PartheninB the pupil of Dionysius, in tlie first book of his 
treatise on the Words which occur in the Historians. 

27. Now Theophrastus gives the following list of flowers 
as suitable to be made into garlands — *' The yiolet^ the flower 
of Jupiter, the iphyum, the wallflower, the hemerocalles, or 
yellow lily. But he says the earliest blooming flower is the 
white violet ; and about the same time that which is called 
iiie wild wallflower appears, and after them the narcissus and 
tiie lily; and of mountain flowers, that kind of anemone 
which is called the mountain lanemone, and the head of the 
bolb-plant. For some people twine these flowers into gar- 
knds. And next to these there comes the cenanthe and the 
purple yiolet. And of wild flowers, there are the helichryse, 
and that species of anemone called the meadow anemone, and 
the gladiolus, and the hyacinth. But the rose is the latest 
blooming flower of all ; and it is the latest to appear and the 
first to go ofll But the chief summer flowers are the lychnis, 
and the flower of Jupiter, and the lily, and the iphyum, and 
thfr Phrygian amaracus, and also the flower called the pothus." 
And in his ninth book the same Theophrastus says, if any one 
wears a garland made of the flower of the helichryse, he is 
praised if he sprinkle it with ointment. And Alcmau 
mentions it in these lines — 

And I pray to you, and bring 
This chaplet of the helichiyse. 
And of the holy cypiras. 

And Ibycus says — 

Myrtle-berries with violets miz'd. 
And helichryse, and apple blossoms, 
And roses, and the tender daphne. 

And Cratinus, in his Effeminate People, says— 

With ground thyme and with crocuses. 
And hyacinths, and helichiyie. 

But the helichryse is a flower like the lotus. And Themista- 
goras the Ephesian, in his book entitled The €k)lden Book, 
Bays that the flower derives its name from the nymph who 
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first picked it, who wafl called Helichiysa. There are also, 
mys Theophrastua, Bueh flowers aa purple liliea But Philinus 
■ays that the lily, which he calls Kpivov, is by some people 
called Xiipuiv, and by others lov. The Corinthians also call 
this flower ambrosia, as Nicauder says in his Dictionary. 
And Dioclea, in his trealiae on Deadly Poisons, says— "The 
amaracns, which some people call the samp^ohus." 

28. Cratinus also speaks of the hyacinth by tho name of 
KoTjiuKrui'SaXoi' in his Effeminate People, 'nhere he says — 
Ici 



And ClearchuB, in the second book of his Lives, says — '■ You 
may remark the Lacedcemonians who, having inveuted 
garlands of cosmosandoluni, trampled under foot the most 
ancient syBtem of polity ia the world, and utterly ruined 
themselves ; on which account Antiphanea the comic poet very 
cleverly saya of them, iu his Harp-player — ^^h 

Did not tbe LBcedEemonians boast of old ^^^H 

Ab though the; were invincible^ but now ^^^H 

Tlicy wear eOtmiimte purple bead^dressea. j^^| 

And Hicestus, in tbe second book of bis treatise on Mattfr, 
saya — " The white violet ia of moderately astringent pro- 
perties, and has a most delicious fragrance, and is veiy 
delightful, but only for a short time; and the purple violet 
is of the same appearance, but it is far more fotgront" 
And Apollodonis, in his treatise on Beasts, says — " There is 
the chamtepitys, or giwund pine, which some call olocyrum, 
but the Athenians call it louia, and tbe Eubteana sideritis." 
And Nicander, in tbe second book of his Geoi^ce, (the words 
themaelves I will quote hereafter, when I thoroughly discua 
all the flowers fit for making into garlands,) saya — " The 
violet {lov) was originally g^ven by some Ionian nymphs 

And in the sixth book of his History of Plants, Theo- 
phrastua says that the narcissus ia also called \tipiov; but. 
in a subsequent passage he speaks of the narcissus aud_ 
Xe/pioi' as different plants. And Eumachus the Corcyrean, 
iu his treatise on Cutting Roots, sajrs that the narcissus is alsc»- 
called HcacalUs, and likewise crotalum. But the flower calleil 
bemerocaUes, or day-beauty, which fades at night but blooms 
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At sunrise, is mentioned by Oratinus in his Efifeminate People, 
where he snys — 

And the dear hemerocalles. 
flonceming the ground thyme, Theophrastus says — " The 
people gather the wild ground thyme on the mountains and 
plant it around Sicyon, and the Athenians gather it on 
Hymettus; and other nations too have mountains full of this 
£ower, as the Thracians for instance.'* But Philinus says that 
it is called zy^s. And Amerias the Macedonian, speaking of 
the lychnis in his treatise on Cutting up Eoots, says that 
** it sprang from the baths of Venus, when Venus bathed 
after having been sleeping with Vulcan. And it is found in 
the greatest perfection in Cyprus and Lemnos, and also in 
Stromboli and near mount Eryx, and at Cythera." 

" But the iris," says Theophrastus, " blooms in the summer, 
ttid is the only one of all ihe European flowers which has a 
sweet scent. And it is in the highest beauty in thosie parts 
of Blyricum which are at a distance from the sea." But 
PhiJinuB says that the flowers of the iris are called Xv/cot, 
because they resemble the lips of the wolf (Xv/cos). And 
^icolaus of Damascus, in the hundred and eighth book of 
lus History, says that there is a lake near the Alps, many 
stadia in circumference, round which there grow every year 
the most fragrant and beautiful flowers, l&e those which 
^are called calchao. Alcman also mentions the calchse in these 
lines: — 

Having a golden-colonr'd necklace on 

Of the bright calchae, with their tender petals. 

And Epicharmus, too, speaks of them in his Eustic. 

29. Of roses, says Thebphi-astus in his ^ixth book, there are 
many varieties. For most of them consist only of five leaves, 
but some have twelve leaves; and some, near Philippi, have 
even as many as a hundred leaves. For men take up the 
plants from Moimt Pangseum, (and they are very numerous 
there,) and plant them near the city. And the inner petals 
ai-e very small ; for the feishion in which the flowers put out 
their petals is, that some form the outer rows and some the 
inner ones : but they have i^ot much smell, nor are they of 
any great size. And those with only five leaves are the most 
fri^rant, and their lower parts are very thorny. But the 
most fragrant roses are in Cyrene: on which account the 

ATH. — VOL. III. 4 A 
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perfumes made there'are the sweetest And in this coontzy, 
too, the perfume of the yiolets, and of all other floweiSy k 
most pure and heavenly; and ehoye all, the &agrance of the 
crocus is most delicious in those parts." And Timachidas, m 
his Banquets, says that the Arcadians call the rose tiofu^aXm, 
meaning twxrfjLov, or fragrant. And Apollodoroa;, in the fbiutii 
book of his History of P&rthia» speaks of a flower, called 
philadelphum, as growing in the ooimtry of the ParthiaoSy 
and describes it thus : — *' And there are many kinds of myrtii^ 
— ^the milax, and that which is called the philadelphum, whicii 
has receiyed a name corresponding to its natural chaiacter; 
for when branches, which are at a distance firom one another^ 
meet together of their own accord, they cohere with a vigorous 
embrace, and become united as if they came from one root) 
and then growing on, they produce fresh shoots: on which 
account they often make hedges of them in wen-cnltiTated 
fiurms; for they take the thimiest of the 8hoot% and plait 
them in a 'net-like manner, and plant them all round tiieir 
gardens^ and then these plants, when plaited together all 
roimd, make a fence which it is difficult to pass throu^" 

30. The author, too, of the Cyprian Poems gives lists of 
the flowers which are suitable to be made into garlandsy 
whether he was Hegesias, or Stasinus, or any one else; for 
Demodamas, who was either a Halicamassian or Milftsian, in 
his History of HaHcamassus, says that the Cyprian Poems 
were the work of a citizen of Halicarnassus : however, the 
author, whoever he was, in his eleventh book, speaks thus:— 

Then did the Graces, and the smiling Hours, 

Make themselves garments rich with varions hues, 

And dyed them in the varied flowers that Spring 

And the sweet Seasons in their bosom bear. 

In crocus, hyacinth, and blooming violet. 

And the sweet petals of the peerless rose. 

So fragrant, so divine ; nor did they scorn 

The dewy cups of the ambrosial flower 

That boasts Karcissns' name. Such robes, perfumed 

With the rich treasures of revolving seasons. 

The golden Venus wears. 

And this poet appears also to have been acquainted with the 
use of garlands, when he says — • 

And when the smiling Venus with her train 
Had woven fragrant garlands of the treasures 
The floweiy earth pats forth, the goddesses 
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All crown'd their heads with their queen's brecions work^ — 
The Nymphs and Graoes, and the golden Venasy— 
And raised a tonefol song round Ida's springs. 

31. Nicander also, in the second book of his Georgics, gives 

a regalar list of the flowers suitable to be made into garlands, 

and speaks as foUows concerning the Ionian nymphs and 

concerning roses: — 

^ And many other flowers yon may plant, 
Fragrant and beanteous, of Ionian growth ; 
Two sorts of violets are there,— paUid one. 
And like the colour of the viigin gold, 
Such aa th' Ionian nymphs to Ion gave, 
When in the meadows of the holy Pisa 
They met and loved and crown'd the modest yonth. 
7or he had dieei'd his hoands and slain the boar, 
And in the clear Alpheus bathed his limbs, 
Befove he visited those Mendly nymphs. 
Cut then the shoots from off the thorny rose. 
And plant them in the trenchesy leaving space 
Between, two spans in width. The poets tell 
That Midas first, when Asia's realms he left, 
Brought roses from th' Odonian hills of Thrace, 
And cultivated them in th' Emathian lands. 
Blooming and fragrant with their sixty petals. 
' Next to th* Emathian roses those are praised 
Which the Kegarian Kissea displays : 
Nor is Phaselis, nor the land which worships 
The chaste Diana,i to be lightly praised, ^ 

Made verdant by the sweet LeUisean stream. 
I In other trenches place the ivy cuttings, 

I And often e'en a branch with berries loaded 

May be entrusted to the grateful ground ; 
« » « » «2 

Or with well-sharpen'd knife cut off the shoots. 

And plait them into baskets, 

« ♦ » » » 

, High on the top the calyx full of seed 

I Grows with white leaves, tinged in the heart with gold, 

\ Which some call crina, others liria, 

I Others ambrosia, but those who love 

I The fittest name, do call them Venus' joy ; 

I I^haselis is a town in Lycia. The land which worships Diana is the 

^^try about Ephesus and Magnesia, which last town is built where 
^^ Iiethaeus falls into the Mseander ; and it appears that Diana was 
, ^^^pped by the women of this district under the name of Leucophrys, 
^^^ XfvKoSf white, and &(ppv5, an eyebrow. 

.. The text here is hopelessly corrupt^ and indeed is full of corrup- 
^ti for the next seven lines : I haye followed the Latin version of 
■^^ecampiufl. 

4a2 
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Por in their colour they do vie with Vinua, 
Though far inferior to her decent fonn. 
The iris in ilA roote ia like th' sgalUs, 
Or hyacinth fresh sprung from Ajai' Wood ; 
It riaes high with awallow-Bbapcd flowers, 
Blooming when summer biingB the Bwallowa hiuik. 
Thick are tlio leuves they from their bosom pour, 
And 1)10 frcBh flowers coDBtantly succeeding, 
iihiuo in their stooping mouths. 

Nor is the lychnis, nor the lofly msh, 
Hor the fiiir anthemis in light esteem, 
Hot the boauthemum vith towering stem, 
Nor phlox whose hdlliancy scarce seems to field 
To the liright splendour of the midda; sun. . ^ 

Plant the ground thyme where the more fertile gtollDta 
Is moislcn'd by fresh-welling springs beneath. 
That with long L-cceping branches it may spi^d. 
Or droop in quest of some transparent spring. 
The wood nymphs' chosen draught. Throw far away 
The poppy's leaves, and keep the head entire, 
A sure protection from the teasing goats ; 
For every kind of insect mokes its seat 
Upon the opening leaves ; and on the hoad, 
Like frcBhening ttewa, they feed, and mach r^oice 
In the rich latent honey that it hears ; 
But when the leaves {epla) are off, the migfalj flame 
Soon scatter) them. . . . 

(but by tbe word $pia he does not here mean the leaTMot^ 

trees, but of the poppy). 

Nor can they place their leet 
With sUady hold, nor juicy food extract; 
And oft they slip, and fall upon their heads. 

Swift ia the growth, and early the perfection 
Of the sampaychum, and of rosemary, 
And of Uie others which the gardens 
Supply to diligent men for well-oaru'd garlands. 
Soch are the featheiy fern, the hoy's-Iove swoet, 
(Like tho tall poplar) ; such the golden crocus, 
rair flower of early spring; the gopher white. 
And fragrant thyme, and all the unsown beauty 
'Which in moist grounds the verdant meadows bear; 
Tha ox-eye, the swcct-smelliog flower of Jove, 
The chalca, and the much sung hyacinth. 
And the low-giowing violet, to which 
Dark Proserpine a darker hue haa given ; 
The tall panosmium, and the varied coloun 
Which the gladiolus pots forth in vain 
To decoraffl the early tombs of m^dens. 
Then too the ever flourishing anemones, 
TcDipling nfar with their most vivid dyes. 
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for €^cXicoficy(u ^(poiy<riy some copies have c^^Xko/xcvcu 

And aboye all remember to select 
The elecampane and the aster bright. 
And place tiiem in the temples of the gods, 
By rcHidside built, or hang them on their statues, 
Which first do catch the eye of the visitor. 
These are propitious gifts, whether you pluck 
The many^-hued chrysanthemum, or lilies 
Which wither sadly o'er the much-wept tomb, 
Or gay old-man, or long-stalk'd cyclamen, 
Or rank nasturtium, whose scarlet flowers 
Grim Pluto chooses for his royal garland. 

', From these lines it is pkin that the chelidonium is 

Terent flower from the anemone (for some people have 

1 them the same). But Theophrastus says that there 

lome plants, the flowers of which constantly follow the 

» such as the one called the heliotrope, and the cheli- 

im ; and this last plant is named so from its coming into 

n at the same time as the swallows arrive. There is also 

^er spoken of imder the name of ambrosia by Carystius^ 

is Historical Commentaries, where he says — " Nicander 

that the plant named ambrosia grows at Cos, on the 

of the statue of Alexander.*' But I have already spoken 

, and mentioned that some people give this name to the 

And Timachidas, in the fourth book of his Banquet, 

03 also of a flower called theseum, — ' 

The soft theseum, like the apple blossom, 

The sacred blossom of Leucerea,^ 

Which the fair goddess loves above all others, 

he ,says that the garland of Ariadne was made of this 
ir. 

lerecrates also, or whoever the poet was who wrote the 
of the Persians, mentions some flowers as fit for garlands^, 
says— 

you who sigh like mallows soft, 

Whose breath like hyacinths smells. 
Who like the melilotus speak, 

And smile as doth the rose. 
Whose kisses are as marjoram sweet. 

Whose action crisp as parsley. 



There is some corruption in this name. 
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Whose gait lil^e coanoBandalmn. • 
Pour rosy wine, and with loud yoioe 

Eaise the glad paean's song. 
As laws of God and man enjoin 

On holy festival. 

And the authoi^ of the Miners, whoever he was, (and that 
poem is attributed to the same Pherecrates^) says—* 

Treading on soft asplilathi 

Beneath the shady trees, 
In lotus-bearing meadows green, 

And on the dewy cypims ; 
And on the fresh anthryscnm, and 

The modest tender yiolet, 
And green trefolL ... 

But here I want to know what this trefoil is; for there i^: 
a poem attributed to Demarete, which is called The TtddL 
And also, in the poem which is entitled The Good Meo, 
Pherecrates or Strattis, whichever is the author, says— - 

And hating bathed before the heat of day. 

Some crown their head and some anoint their bodies* 

And he speaks of thyme, and of cosmosandalum. And 
Oratinus, in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Joyful now I crown my head 

With every kind of flower; 
A^lpia, roses, xpipa too. 

And cosmosandala, 
* And violets, and fragrant thyme. 

And spring anemones, 
Ground thyme, crocus, hyacinths, 

And buds of helichryse, 
Shoots of the vine, anthryscum too. 

And lovely hemerocalles. 

"T^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

I 

My head is likewise shaded 

With evergreen melilotus ; 
And of its own accord there comes 

The flowery cytisus. 

33. Formerly the entrance of garlands and perfiunes in*^ 

the banqueting rooms, used to herald the approach of tn^ 

second course, as we may learn from Nicostratus in ^ 

Pseudostigmatias, where, in the following lines, he says — 

And you too, 
Be sure and have the second course quite neat ; 
Adorn it with all kinds of rich confections, 
Perfumes, and garlands, aye, and frankincense. 
And girls to play the flute. 
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at Philox^us the Dithyrambio poet, in his poem entitled 

Banquet,, represents the garland as entering into the 

mencement of the banquet, using the following language : 

Then 'water was brought in to "wash the hands, 
Which a delicate yonth bore in ar silTer ewer, ' 
Ministering to the guests; and after that 
He brought ns garlands (i the tender myrtle, 
Qose. woven witii young richly-colouf d fiSieota. 

L Eubulus, in his Nurses, says — 

For when the old men came into the house, 
At okice they sate them down. Immediately 
Garlands were handed round ; a well-fiU'd board 
Was'plaeed before them, and (how good for th* eyes !) 
A closely-kneaded loaf of b^ley bread. 

L this was the &shion also among the Egyptians, as Nico- 

tu8 says in his Usurer; for, representing the usurer as an 

ptian, he says — 

A» We caught the pimp and two of his companions^ 
When ti^ey had just had water for their hands^ 
And garlands. 

B. Sure the time, Chserophon, 
Was most propitious. 

: you may go on gorging yourself, Cynulcus ; and when 

hay^ done, tell us why Cratinus has called the melilotus 

e ever-watching melilotus." However, as I see you are 

ady a little tipsy (cfotvov) — for that is the word Alexis has 

i for a man thoroughly drunk (/ac^uot/v), in his Settler — 

t)n*t go on teasing you; but I will bid the slaves, as 

hodes says in his Fellow Feasters, 

Come, quick I let some one make the barley-cakes. 
And fill the goblets deep ; for this man now. 
Just like a fanner's ox, can't work a bit 
Till he has fiU'd his belly with good food. 

I there is a man of the same kind mentioned by Aristias 

^hlius ; for he, too, in his play entitled The Fates, says — 

The guest is either a boatman or a parasite, 
A haiger-on of hell, with hungry belly. 
Which nought can satisfy. 

8<rever, as he gives no answer whatever to all these things 
ch have been said, I order him (as it is said in the Twins 
^xis) to be carried out of the party, crowned with x^Soiot 
lands. But the comic poet, alluding to ^(uSatot garlands, 

These garlands all promiscuously (xv^tji/) woven. 



t, after this, I will not carry on this conversation any far- 
ir to-day; but will leave the diBcussion about perfumes to 
ise who choose to continue it : and only desire the boy, on 
I account of tliis lecture of mino ahout g^lands, aa Anti- 

I phauea 

To bring now hither two good gailands,' 
And a good limp, with gciod Sre brightly burning; 
for then I shall 'wind up my speech like tbe conclusion of 
a play. ■ 

And not many days after this, as if he had been propheej-- 
_ a silence for himself [which should he eternal], he died, 
happily, without suffering under any long illness, to the gi'eat 
, af^ictiou of us his companions. 

34. And while the slaves were bringing round perfumes in 
I alabaster boxes, and in other vessels made of gold, some one, 
seeing Cynulcus, anointed his Face with a great deal of oint- 
ment. But he, being awakened by it, when he recollected 
himself, said ; — What is this? Hercules, wijl not some one 
come with a sponge and wipe my face, which ia thus polluted 
with a lot of dirt! And do not you all know that that 
esquiaite writer Xenophon, in his Banquet, represents Socrato 
fts speaking thus : — " ' By Jupiter I Calliaa, you entertain 
! us superbly; for you have not only given us a most faultless 
[ ieast, but you have fiunished us also with delicious food for 
our eyes aud ears.' — ' Well, then,' said he, ' suppose any one 
3 to bring us perfumes, ia order that we might also ban- 
quet ou sweet smells r — 'By no means,' said Socrates ; 'foraa 
there is one sort of dress fit for women and another for men, 
BO there ia one kind of smell fit for women and another for 
And no man ia ever anointed with perfume for the 
sake of men; and as to women, especially when they ara 
brides, — as, for instance, the bride of this Nicemtus here, 
and the bride of Critobulus, — how can they want perfiimes 
' 1 their husbands, when they themselves are redolent of iti 
But the smell of the oil in the gymnasia, when it ia present, 
ia sweeter than perfume to womea ; and when it is absent, 
they long more for it. For if a slave and a freeman be 
anointed with perfume, they both smell alike in a moment; 
but those smells which are derived from free laboiu^, re- 
quire both virtuoua habits and a good deal of time if they 
arc to he agreeable and in chajwitcr with a freeman,' " 
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that admirable writer Cbryeippus says that perfumes (it-Cpa) 
deriTa their rnime from being prepared with great toil (jiopot) 
and uaeleas labour. The Lacedamouiana even eipel from 
Sportn those who make perfumes, oa being wasters of oil ; and 
those who ilyo wool, as being destroyere of the whiteness of 
the wool. And Solon the philosopher, in his laws, forbade 
men to be sellers of perfumes. 

35. " But now, not only scents," as Clearchus sajs in the 
third book of his Lives, " but also dyes, being full of luxuiy, 
tend to make those men eflemuiitte who have anything to do 
with them. And do you think that effeminacy without virtue 
has anything desirable in it 1 But even Sappho, a thorough 
woman, and a poetess into the bargain, was ashamed to sepct- 
rate honour lirom elegance ; and speaks thus — 

But elegimce I Inilr love ; 

And IkiB my love of life has hrilliancj, 

And hoaour, too, sttACbed to it : 
making it evident to everybody that the desire of life that 
she confessed had respectability and honour in itj and these 
things especially belong to virtue. But PaiThasius the painter, 
although he was a man beyond all measure arrogant about 
his art, and though he got the credit of a liberal profession by 
some mere pencils and pallets, still in words set up a claim 
to virtae, and put this inscription on all bis works that are at 
Lindua; — 

Thifl in ParrliBaius' the painter's work, 

A moat luxuriona (J^puSlaiTDi) and Tirtuous laea. 
And a nit being indignant at this, because, I suppose, he 
seemed to be a disgrace to the delicacy and beauty of virtue, 
having perverted the gifts which fortune hod bestowed upon 
him. to luxury, proposed to change the inscription into pa^S- 
SoStaiTos avijp : Still, said he, the man must be endured, since 
he eaja that he honours virtue." These are the words of 
Clearchus. But Sophocles the poet, in his play called The 
Judgment, represents Venus, being a sort of Goddess of Plea- 
sure, as anointed with perfumes, and looking in a glass ; but 
Minerva, as being a sort of Goddess of Intellect and Mind, and 
also of Virtue, as using oil aud gymnastic exercises, 

36. In reply to this, Masurius said; — But, my most excel- 
lent fiiend, are you not aware that it is in our brain that cur 
senses aro soothed, aud indeed reinvigorated, by sweet smellsT 
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as Alexis says in his Wicked Woman, where he ^>eak8 
thusr— 

The best recipe lor hetlih . 
Is to apply sweet scents unto the brain. 

And that most yaliant, and indeed warlike poei^ Akasin^ 
says — 

He shed a sweet perfume all o*er my breast* 

And the wise Anacreon says somewhere — 

Why fly away^ now that you've well anointed 

Your breast, more hollow than a flute, with unguents 1 

ioT he recommends anointing the breast with ungaent^ as 
being the seat of the heart, and considering it ao. admitted 
point that that is soothed with fragrant smells. And the 
ancients used to act thus, not only because scents do of their 
own nature ascend upwards from the breast to the seat of 
smelling, but also because they thou^t that the soul had its 
abode in the heart; as Praxagoras, and Philotimus the phy- 
sician taught; and Homer, too, says — 

He struck 14s breast, and thus reproved his heart, ^ 
And again he says — 

His heart within his breast did rage. ' 
And in the Iliad he says — 

But Hector's heart within his bosom shook. * 
And this they consider a proof that the most important por- 
tion of the soul is situated in the heart ; for it is as eYiaenI 
as possible that the heart quivers when wider the agitation o 
fear. ^ And Agamemnon, in Homer, says — 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs Bustaln^ 
And scarce my heart support its load of pain ; 
With fears distracted, with no fix'd design. 
And all my people's miseries are mine. ^ 

And Sophocles has represented women released from fear 

saying— 

Kow Fear's dark daughter does no more exult 

Within my heart. ^ 

But Anaxandrides makes a man who is struggling with f( 

say— 

my wretched heart I 
How you alone of all my limbs or senses 
Eejoice in evil ; for you leap and dance 
The moment that you see your lord alarm'd, 

1 Horn. Odyss. xx. 17. I ' Ibid. 13. » Horn. Iliad, vii. 21( 

* Iliad, X. 96. ' * This is not from any extant play. 
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And Plato says, ^ that the great Architect of the nniverse 
has placed the lun^ close to the hearty by nature soft and 
destitute of bloody and haying cavities penetrable like sponge^ 
that so the hearty when it qniters, from fear of adyersity or 
disaster, may yibrate against a soft and yielding linibstance.'' 
But the garlands with which men bind their bosoms are 
called vwo$vtua8€^ by the poets, from the exhalations (ou^a^ 
fuamis) of the flowers, and not because the soul (^n^) is 
called OvfW9y as some people think. 

37. Archilochus is the earliest author who uses the word 
fKvpa^ (pejrfume), where he says — 

She being old would spare her perfumes (jiCpa). 
And in another place he says- 
Displaying bair and breast "perfamed' {icfivpurfi^yoy) ; 
So tbat a man, though old, nlight &11 in loye with her. 

And the word iivpov is derived from fivppa, which is the ^olic 
form of friJL'^va (myrrh) ; for the greater portion of unguents 
are made up with myrrh, and that whioh^ is called {rratcnj is 
wholly composed of it Not but what Hoiner was acquainted 
with ^the iSn of using unguents and perfumes? but he 
calls them {\aca, with the addition of some distinctive epi- 
thet, as — 

Himself anointing them with dewy oil {lipo<r6€VTi iXjcd^).^ 

And in another place he speaks of an oil as perfumed' (tc^ixo- 
fUyov), And in his poems also, Venus anoints the dead body 
of Hector with ambrosial rosy oil; and this is made of flowers. 
But with respect to that which is made of spices, which they 
called Ovtafiara, he says, speaking of Juno, — 

Here first she bathes, andpround her body pours 

Soft oils of fragrance and ambrosial showers : 

The winds perfumed, the balmy gale convey 

Through heaven, through earth, and idl the atrial way* 

Spirit divine ! whose exhalation greets 

The sense of gods with more than mortal sweets. ^ 

38. But the choicest unguents are made in particular 
places, as Apollonius of Herophila says in his treatise on Per- 
fumes, where he writes — "The iris is best in Elis, and at 
Cyzicus ; the perfume made from roses is most excellent at 
Phaselis, and that made at Naples and Capua is also very 
fine. That made from crocuses is in the highest perfection at 

» Horn. Iliad, xxiiL 186. * Ibid. xiv. 172. » Ibid. xiv. 170. 
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Soli in Cilicia, and at Bliodea, The essence of spikenard is 
beat at Tarsus; and the extract of yine-leayes is made best in 
Cyprus and at Adramyttium. The best perfume from mar- 
joram and from apples comes from Cos, Egypt bears ths 
palm for its essence of cypirus ; and the nest best is the 
Cyprian, and Pbosnician, and after them comes the Sidonion. 
L Ihe perfume called Panathenaicuni is mode at Athena ; and 
I iiiQSG called Metopian and Mendesian are prepared with the 
I greatest skill in Egypt. But the Metopian is made of oil 
f -which is extracted from bitter almonds. Still, the superior 
excellence of each perfume is owing to the purveyors and the 
I materials and the artists, and not to the place itself; for 
' EphesuB' formerly, as men say, had a high reputation for the 
excellence of its perfumes, and especially of its megallium, 
but now it hoa none. At one time, too, the unguents made 
in Alexandria were brought to high perfection, on account of 
the wealth of the city, and the attention that Arsinoo and 
Berenice paid to snoh mattei-a; and the finest eitract of roses 
in the world woa made at Cyrene while the great Berenice 
was alive. Again, in ancient times, the extract of vine-leaves 
made at Adramyttium was but poor; but afterwards it be- 
came first-rate, owing to Stratonice, the wife of Eumenes. 
Formerly, too, Syria used to make every sort of ungueiit 
, admirably, especially that extracted from fenugreek ; but the 
' case ia quite altered now. And long ago there used to bo a 
' most delicious nnguent extracted Jrom frankincense at Per- 
gamus, owing to the invention of a certain perfumer of that 
I city, for no one else had ever made it before him j but now 
I none is made there. 

I " Now, when a valuable uuguent is poured on the top of one 
f that is inferior, it remains on the surface ; but when good 
I Iioney is ponred on the top of that which is inferior, it works 
I its way to the bottom, for it compels that which is worse to 
I rise above it." 

. , 39. Achteus mentionn Egyptian perfumes in his Frizes ; 
and says — 
I Tbey II give ;du Cjprian etones, and ointments dioicn 

I From dainty Egjpt, worth tbeir weight in Bilver. 

1 " And perhaps," says Didyniua, " he means in tliis passage 
L that which is called oraur^, on account of the myrrh wliioh , 
r is brought to Egypt, and from thence imported into Greeoei'*^ 
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And Hioesiiis bajb, in the second book of his treatise <m 
Hatter, — ** Of peHbmes, some are rabbed on, and eome are 
poured on. Now, the perfume made finom roses is suitable 
ioft drinking partke^ and so is that made fixun myrtles and 
from apples; and this last is good for the stomach, and useful 
for lethaigic people. That made from Yine4eaTes is good for 
the stcmiadi, and has also the e£fect of keeping the mind 
dear. Those extracted from sampsychum and ground th jme 
are also well suited to drinking parties ; and so is that ex- 
tract of crocus which is not mixed with any great quantity of 
mynh. The orajcn}, also, is well suited for drinking parties; 
and so is the spikenard : that made from fenugreek is sweet 
and tend^; while that which comes from wlate violets is 
fragrant, and Tery good for the digestion." 

Theophrastus, also, in his treatise on Scents, says, << that 
some perfumes are made of flowers ; as, for instance, from 
rosesi, and white violets, and lilies, which last is called ooun- 
vw. There are also those whicb are extracted from mint and 
ground thyme, and gopper, and the crocus ; of which the 
best is procured in .£^na and Cilicia. Some, again, are 
made of leaYcs, as those made from myrrh and the cenanthe; 
and the wild vine grows in Cyprus, on the mountains, and is 
very plentiful; but no perfume is made of that which is found 
in Greece, beorase that has no scent. Some perfumes, again, 
are extracted from roots ; as is that made from, the iris, and 
from spikenard, and from marjoram, and from zedoaiy." 

40. Now, that the ancients were Yery much addicted to 
the use of perfumes, is plain from their knowing to which of 
our limbs each unguent was most suitable. Accordingly, 
Antiphanes, in his 'Hioricians, or The Digger, says — 

A, He really bathes — 

B. Whatthenl 

.^. In a large ^Ided tab, and steeps his feet 
And legs in rich Egyptian unguents ; 
His jaws and breasts he rubs with thick palm-oil. 
And both his arms with extract sweet of mint ; 
His eyebrows and his hair with marjoram. 
His luiees and neck with essence of ground thyme. 

And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius, says — 

A. And now that I may well anoint my body. 

Bay me some unguents, I beseech you, Xanthias, 
6f roses made and irises. Buy, too. 
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Some oil of baecaris for my legs and ieet. 
B, You stupid wretch 1 Shall I buy baccaiis, 
And waste it on your worthless feett 

Anaxandrides^ too^ in his Protesilaus, sajs — 

Unguents from Peron, which but yesterday 
He sold to Melauopus, — very costly, 
I'resh come from Egypt ; which he uses now 
To anoint the feet of yile Callistratus. 

And Theopompus also mentions this perfumer^ Peron, in his 

Admetus^ and in the Hedjchares. Antiphanes, too, says in 

his Antea — 

I left the man in Peron's shop, just now, 
Dealing for ointments ; when he has agreed. 
He 11 bring you cinnamon and spikenard essence. 

41. Now, there is a sort of ointment called /SoKioipis 1? 

many of the comic poets ; and Hipponax uscSs this name m 

the following line : — 

I then my nose with baecaris anointed, 
Bedolent of crocus. 

And AchsBUS, in his JBthon, a satjric drama^ says—* 

Anointed o'er with baecaris, and dressing 
All his front hair with cooling fans of feathers. 

But Ion, in his Omphale, says — 

'Tis better &r to know the use of fi4pa. 
And fioMcapis, and Sardian ornaments, 
Than all the fashions in the Peloponnesuii. 

And when he speaks of Sardian ornaments, he means to in- 
clude perfumes ; since the Lydians were very notorious for their 
luxury. And ^o Anacreon uses the word Av8o7ra^r/s (Lydian- 
like) as equivalent to iJSuTra^j)? (luxurious). Sophocles also uses 
the word PoKKopm ; and Magnes, in his Lydians, says — 

A man should bathe, and then with baecaris 
Anoint himself. 

Perhaps, however, fivpov and PaxKapi^ were not exactly the 
same thing ; for iEschylus, in his Amymone, makes a dis- 
tinction between them, and says — 

Tour ficucKdpeis and your /xi/pa. 

And Simonides says — 

And then with fuupov, and rich. spices too. 
And fioKKopis, did I anoint myself. 

And Aristophanes, in his Thesmophoriazusse, says— 
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yenerable JoTQ t with irhat a acent 

Did that Tile bag; tiie moment it iras open*d, 
0*erwhelm me, fbll of fi4inmpis and fi^y ! ^ 

42. Pherecrates mentianB an ungaent, whidi lie calls ^pev- 
^uv, in his Trifles, saying— 

1 stood, and oidei'd bim to poor upon ns 
Some brenthian vngoenty that be also might 
Pour it on those departing. 

And Crates mentions what he calls royal nngnent, in his 
Keighbonrs; speaking as foUows : — 

He smelt tleUcionsly of royal imgnent. 

Bat Sappho mentions the royal and the brenthian nngaent 
togather, as if they were one and the same thing; saying — 

Aristophanes speaks of an nngaent which he calls ^my^, in 

hk Daitaleis; saying — 

Come, let me see what nngaent I can give yon : 
Do you like ^l/dyhpl 

And Enpolis, in his Marica^ says — 

All bis breath smells of r^his, 
Eabolns, in his Female Garland-sellers, says — 

She thrioe anointed with Egyptian psagdas (y^yScan), 

Polemo, in his writings addressed to Adssus, says that there is 

an nngaent in ose among the Eleans called pk^oniam, from 

baying been invented by a man named Plangon. And Sosi- 

bios says the same in his Similitudes; adding, that the 

nngaent called megaUium is so named for a similar reason : 

for that that was invented by a Sicilian whose name was 

Megallos. But some say that Megallus was an Athenian : 

and Aristophanes mentions him in his Telmissians^ and so 

does Pherecrates in his Petale ; and Strattis, in his Medea» 

speaks thus : — 

And say that yon are bringing her sncb nngnents, 
As old MegallaB never did compound, 
Nor Dinias, that great Egyptian, see. 
Much less possess. 

Amphis also, in his Ulysses, mentions the Megallian unguent 

in the following passage — 

A, Adorn the walls all round with hangings rich, 
Milesian work ; and then anoint them o'er 

^ In the Thesmophoriazus» Secundss that is, which has not come 
down to us. 
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With sweet megalUum, and also burn 
The royal min(kuc. 

B, Where did yon, O master, 
E cr hear the name of such a spice as thati , 

Anaxandrides, too, in his Tereus, says — 

«A.nd like the illustrious bride, great Basilis, 
She rubs her body with megallian unguent. 

Menander speaks of an unguent made of spikenard, in hi? 

Cecryphalus, and says — ^ 

-4. This unguent, boy, is really excellent. 
B, Of course it is, 'tis spikenard. 

43. And iinointing oneself with an unguent of this descrip- 
tion^ Alcseus calls fivpuracrdai, in his Palsestrse, speaking thiis^ 

Having anointed her (jivpltrcura), she shut her up 
In her own stead most secretly. 

But Aristophanes uses not fivpia-fiaTo, but /ivpfa/wrtif in his 

Ecfclesiazusse, jsaying — 

I who 'm anointed (ficfiupifffMi) o*er my head with unguents (/wf^fumy 

There was also an unguent called sagda, which is mentioned 

by Eupolis in his Coraliscus, where he writes — 

And baccaris, and sagda too. 
And it is spoken of likewise by Aristophanes, in his Daitaleis; 
and Eupolis in his Marica says — 

And all his breath is redolent of sagda: 

which expression Nicander of Thyatira understands to be 
meant as an attack upon a man who is too much devoted to 
luxury. But Theodorus says, that sagda is a species of spice 
used in fumigation. 

44. Now a cotyla of unguent used to be sold for a high 
price at Athens, even, as Hipparchus says in his Nocturnal 
Festival, for as much as five minea ; but as Menander, in Ins 
Misogynist, states, for ten. And Antiphanes, in his PhrearruB, 
where he is speaking of the unguent called stacte, says — 

The stacte at two minse 's not worth having. 

Now the citizens of Sardis were not the only people addicted 
to the use of unguents, as Alexis says in his Maker of 
Goblets — 

The whole Sardian people is of unguents fond ; 

but the Athenians also, who have always been the leaders of 
every refinement and luxury in human life, used them v€&7 

» Aristoph. Eccl. 1117. 
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much ; BO that among them, as has been already mentioned, 
they used to fetch an enormoua price ; but, noverthelesa, they 
did not abstain fi:om the use of them on that aoeount ; juat 
as we now do not deny ourselves sceats which are so expen- 
mye and exquisite that those things are mere trifles which are 
Bpoken of in the Settler of Alexis — 
Far he did nee no alabaster box 
From nliii:!! t' anoint himBelf; for this ia but 
An ordinaiy, and quite old-fuhioii'd thing- 
fiat he let loose foui doves all dipp'd in Bngucata, 
Not of one Und, but each in a diflerent sort ; 
AnA then the; fleir around, and boreriiig o'er db. 
Besprinkled all our clothes and tabieclotbg. 
Envy me not, ;e noble chiefs of Greece ; 
For thus, while sacrificing, 1 myself 
Was spnnklcd o'er with ungtieut of the iris. 

45. Just think, in God's name, my friends, what luiury, 
or I should rather say, what profuse wast* it was to have 
one's garmenta sprinkled in this manner, when a man might 
have taken up a little ungueut in his hands, as wo do now, 
and in that manner have anointed his whole body, and 
especially his head. For Myronidea says, in his treatise on 
Unguente and Garlands, that " the fashion of anointing the 
head at banquets arose from this :~that those men whose heads 
are naturally dry, find the humours which are engendered by 
what they eat, rise up into their heads ; and on this account, 
as their bodies are inflamed by fevers, they bedew their heads 
with lotions, so as to prevent the neighbouring humoure 
Irom rising into a part which is dry, and which also haB a 
Donsderable vacuum in it And so at their banquets, having 
consideration for this fact, and being afraid of the strength 
of the wine rising into their heads, men have introduced the 
fashion of anointing their beads, and by these means the 
wine, tbey think, will have less effect upon them, if they 
make their head thoroughly wet first. And as men are 
never content with what is merely usefiil, but are always 
demons to add to that whatever tends to pleasure and enjoy- 
ment ; in that way they have been led to adopt the use of 
unguents." 

Wo ought, therefore, my good cynic Theodorus, to use at 
banquets those imguents which have the least tendency to 
produce heaviness, and to employ those which have astringent 

ATH. — VOL. 111. * 4 B 
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or cooling properties very sparingly. Bat Aristotle^ that man oE 
most varied learning; r^ses the question, " Why men who xafi 
unguents are more grey than otjiers ) Is it because unguentd 
have drying properties by reason of the spices used in thesr 
composition, so that they who use them become dry, and th^ 
dryness produces greyness 1 For whether greyness arises fiforfv 
a drying of the hair, or from a want of natu^ heat, at all events 
dryness has a withering efifect. And it is on this account to^^ 
tlmt the use of hats ma^es men grey more quickly ; for by thei 
the moisture which ought to nourish the hair is taken away.** 

46. But when I was reading the twenty-eighth book of the 
History of Posidonius, I observed, my friended a very pleasant 
thing which was said about unguents, and which is not at 
foreign to our present discussion. For the philosopher saj 
— " In Syria, at the royal banquets, when l3ie garlands 
given to the guests, Isome slaves come in, having Httil^^BD 
bladders fiill of Babylonian perfumes, and going round t1 
room at a little distance from the guests, they bedew thei: 
garlands with the per^mes, sprinkling nothing else." An< 
since the discussion has brought us to this pointy I will add 

A verse to Love, 
as the bard of Cythera says, telling you that Janu% "who 
worshipped as a great god by us, and whom we call Jan 
Pater, was the original inventor of garlands. And Dracon 
Corcyra tells us this in his treatise on Precious Stones, 
his words are — " But it is said that Janus had two fitces, t\ Je 
one looking forwards and the other backwards ; and that it 
is from him that the mountain Janus and the river Janus 
both named, because he used to live on the mountain. A 
they say that he was the first inventor of garlands, and 
and ships; and was also the first person who coined braz 
money. And on this account many cities in Greece, ar^^d 
many in Italy and Sicily, place on their coins a head wm--^tli 
two faces, and on the obverse a boat, or a garland, or a sh-:xp. 
And they say that he married his sister Camise, and b». ^ 
a. son named iEthax, and a daughter Olistene. And "Xne, 
aiming at a more extended power and renown, sailed over* to 
Italy, and settled on a mountain near Rome, which -^VM 
called Janiculum from his name.** 

47. This, now, is what was said about perfumes »»<^ 
unguents. And after this most of them asked for wio^ 
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y donandiiig the Cup of the Good Deity, otheiB that of 

Ith, fmd diffiarent people inyoking different deities; and 

key alL Ml to qnotii^ the words of those poets who had 

doned libations to these different deities; and I ^i\n]l now 

pjtnlate what they said, for they quoted Antiphanes, who, 

is CkmuB, says^ 

HannodinB iras inroked, the paean sung, 
Efbdi drank a mighty cap to J o?e the ^Tionr. 

Alexis, in his Usurer, or The liar, says — 

A. Fill now the cup with the libation due 
To Jove the Saviour; for he Buftly is 
Of all the gods most useful to mankind. 

B. Tour Jove the SaTiour, if I were to burst. 
Would nothhig do for me. 

A, Just drink, and trust him. 

Nicostratus, in his Pandrosos, says — 

And so I will, my dear; 
But fill him now a parting eup to Health ; 
Here, pour a due libation out to Health. 
Another to Gk>od Fortune. Fortune manages 
All the afiaira of men; but as for Prudence, — 
That is a blind irregular deity. 

in the same play he mentions mixing a cup in honour 

le Good Deity, as do nearly all the poets of the old 

sdy ; but Nicostratus speaks thus— 

Fill a cup quickly now to the Qood Deity, 
Ajid take away this table from before me ; 
For I have eaten quite enough ; — ^I pledge 
This cup to the Good Deity ; — ^here, quick, I say. 
And take away this table from before me. 

irchus, too, in Ms Twins, says — 

And now when I begin to nod my head. 
The cup to the Good Deity * * 

* « «r « 

That cup, when I had drain'd it> near upset me ; 
And then the next libation duly quaffed 
To Jove the Saviour, wholly wreck'd my boat. 
And overwhelmed me as you see. 

L Eriphus, in his Meliboea, says — 

Before he 'd drunk a cup to the Good Deity, 
Or to great Jove the Saviour. 

8. And' Theophrastus, in his essay on Drunkenness, says— 
le unmixed wine which is given at a banquet, which they 
the pledge-cup in honour of the Good Deity, they offer in 
II quantities, as if reminding the guests of its strengthy 

4b2 
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and of the liberality of the god, by tho mere tnete. Au*^ 
they hand it rouud when men are already full, in order tlia"^^ 
there may be as little as possible drunk out of it. AnC^^ 
having paid adoration three times, they take it from thess^- 
table, as if they were entreating of the gods that notliin^J^3 
may be done unbecomingly, and that they may not indulgeSBS 
in immoderate desires for this kind of drink, and that tlie ^^^ 
may derive only what is honourable and iiaeful from it." Aiii^^B 
PhOocborus, in the second book of his Atthis, saya — " And a la^^^fc' 
was made at that time, tliat after the solid food is """"-"^ , 
a taste of the unmixed wine should be served round as a sort::^B 
of sample of the power of theGood Deity, but that all the rest_-M: 
of the wine should be previously mixed ; on which account^^K 
the Nymphs had the name given them of Nurses of Bacchus.'" ' 
And that when the pledge-cup to the Good Deity was honde^^S 
round, it was customary to remove the tables, is made pit" i 
by the wicked action of Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. Fo^^Et 
there was a table of gold placed before the statue of -cEscular-=_- 
pius at Syracuse; and so Dionysius, standing before it, ancz=«d 
driukiog a plcdgQ-ciip to the Good Deity, ordered the tabl^>-^e 
to be removed. 

But among the Greeks, those who sacrilice to the Sun, iL.^^es 

Phylarchus tells us in the twelfth hook of his History, nuik ^=e 

their libations of honey, as they never bring wine to th^^cse 
altars of the gods; saying that it is proper that the god wl^^na 
keeps the whole universe in order, and regulates everythin^B^, 

and is always going round and superintending the whol e, 

should in no respect be connected with drunkenness. 

49, Most writers have mentioned the Attic Scolia; ni j if 
they are worthy also of being mentioned by me to you, ^cdd 
account of the antiquity and simple style of composition of 
the authors, and of those especially who gained a high rep»"w- 
tation for that description of poetry, Aleteus and Anacreo'Sa; 
as Aristophanes says in his DaitaJeis, where we find tiaia 
line — 

Come, then, a BcoUnm ting to me. 
Of old AlcBiua or Anacreon. 

Praxilla, the Sicyonian poetess, was also celebrated for tbo 
composition of scolia. Now they are called aeolia, xto*' 
because of the character of the verse in which they are 
■written, as if it were aKokidi (crooked) ; for men coU als** 
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poems written in a laxer kind of metre orKokuL But, 
uere are three kinds of songs" (as Artemo of Cassandra 
n the second book of his treatise on the Use of Books), 
or otiier of which comprehends everything which is sung 
nqiiets; the first kind is that which it was usual for 
bole purty to sing; the second is that which the whole 

indeed sang, not^ however, together, but going round 
img to some kind of succession ; the third is that which 
iked lowest of all, which was not sung by all the guests, 
nly by those who seemed to understand what was to be 
wherever they might happen to be sitting; on which 
nt^ as having some irr^ularity in it beyond what the 

kinds had, in not being sung by all the guests, either 
bier or in any definite kind of succession, but just as it 
b happen, it was called otkoXiov. And songs of this kind 
sung when the ordinary songs, and those in which eveiy 
ras bound to join, had come to an end. For then they 
kI all the more intelligent of the guests to sing some 
worth listening to. And what they thought worth 
ing to were such songs as contained some exhorta- 
and sentiments which seemed useful for the purposes of 

. And of these Deipnosophists, one quoted one scolium, 
)ne another. And these were those which were recited-— 

I. 

thoa Tritonian Pallas, who from heaven above 

Look'st with protecting eye 

On this holy city and hmdy 
Deign oar protectress now to prove 

From loss in war, from dread sedition's band. 
And death's untimely blow, thon and thy fatJier Jove. 

II. 

1 sing at this glad season, of the Queen, 
Mother of Plutus, heavenly Ceres; 
May you be ever near us, 

You and your daughter Proserpine, 

And ever as a friend 

This citadel defend. 

III. 

Latona once in Delos, as they say, 

Did two great children bear, 

Apollo with the golden hair, 

Bright Phoebus, god of day. 
And Dian, mighty huntress, virgin chaste. 
On whom all women's trust is placed. 
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IV. 
Baise the load shoat to Pan, Arcadia*8 king; 
Praise to the Kymphs' loved comrade sing ! 

Come, Pan, and raise with me 

The song in joyful ecstasy. 

V. 

We have conqner'd as we would. 

The gods reward us as they should. 

And victory bring from Pandrosos ^ to Pallas. 

VI. 

Oh, would the gods such grace bestow, 

That opening each man's breast. 
One might survey his heart, and know 

How true the friendship that could stand that test 

vn. 
Health's the best gift to mortal ^ven; 
Beauty is next; the third great prize ' 
Is to grow rich, free both from sin and 'nee ; 
The fourth, to pass one's youth with friends beloved byhea^^^^en. 

And when tliis had been sung, and everybody had bcF^sen 

delighted with it; and when it had been mentioned tSziat 

even the incomparable Plato had spoken of this scolinmL. as 

one most admirably written, Myrtilus said, that Ai 

drides the comic poet had turned it into ridicule in 

Treasure, speaking thus of it — 

The man who wrote this song, whoe'er he was. 
When he call'd health the best of all possessions, 
Spoke well enough. But when the second place 
He gave to beauty, and the third to riches, 
He certainly was downright mad ; for surely 
Etches must be the next best thing to health. 
For who would care to be a starving beauty) 

After that, these other scolia were sung — 

vni. 
'Tis-well to stand upon the shore. 
And look on others on the sea; 
But when you once have dipp'd your oar, 
By the present wind you must guided be. 

IX. 

A crab caught a snake in his claw. 

And thus he triumphantly spake, — 
* My friends must be guided by law, 
Nor love crooked counsels to take." 



} Pandrosos, according to Athenian mythology, was a daughter ^ 
Cecrops and Agraulos. She was worshipped at Athens, and had ^ 
temple near that of Minerva Polias.— nSmith, Diet. Gr. and Bom. 3ioS' 
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I'll wreathe my sword in vjrtle bough. 
The Bword that laid the tyrant low. 
When patriots, burning to be free. 
To Athens gave equality.^ 

zi. 
Haxmodins, hail ! though reft of breath, 
Thou ne'er shait feel the stroke of death* 
The happy heroes' isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

zn. 
Ill wreathe the sword in myrtle bong^. 
The sword that laid Hipparehus low. 
When at Minenra's adverse fute 
He knelt) and never rose again. 

uii. 
While Freedom's name is understood. 
You shall delight the wise and good ^ 
Tou dared to set your country free. 
And gave her laws equality. 

XIV. 

Learn, my friend, from Admetus' story. 

All worthy friends and brave to cherish; . 

But cowards shun when danger comes. 
For they will leave you alone to perish. 

XV. 

jax of the ponderous spear, mighty son of Telamon, 
hey call you bravest of the Greeks, next to the great Achilles, 
Telamon came first, and of the Greieks the second man 
Was Ajax, and with him there came invincible Achilles. 

XVI. 

Would that I were an ivory lyre. 

Struck by fair boys to great laechua* taste t 

Or golden trinket pure from fire. 

Worn by a lady fidr, of spirit chaste. 

XVII. 

Drink with me, and sport with me, 

Love with me, wear crowns with me. 

Be mad with me when I am moved with rage, 

And modest when I yield to counsels sage. 

xvni. 
A scorpion 'neath every stone doth lie. 
And secrets usually hide treacheiy. 

[t is hardly necessary to say that this beautiful translation Is by 
Denman. It is given also at p. 176 of the translation of the Greek 
udogy in this series. 
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A wnQtoa and a balh-kecpcr both cherish the eame fuhiim, 
Giving ihe worthier and the good the eelf-saine bath to niili lb 



Aka ! LoipdydrmiD, you betray 

A host of galbnt men, 
Who for their conatry majij a day 

Hare fought, and would again. 
And even when the; fell, their raoe 
In their great actiooB you may Irace.' 

The man who never will betray hia friend, 

EaniB fame of which nor earth nor heaven ihall ECe tba etiiL 

Some also call that a acolium which wb 

HybriaB the Cretan j aud it runs thua — 

I have great wealth, a Evrord, and epear, 

And trusty shield beside me here r 

With these 1 plough, and from the vine 

Squeeze out the heart-delightrng wino ; 

Tbey make me lord of eveiythiag. 

But they who dread the EWord and spear. 

And ever trusty shield to hear. 

Shall fall before me on their knees. 

And worship me whene'er I pleaae, 

And call me might; lord and king. 
61. After this, Democritus eaid; — But the song which ^^ 
composed by that moat learned ■writer, Aristotle, and addrefflsu 
to Hermias ' of Atavneua, is not a paiim, as waa asserted by 
Demophilus, who instituted a prosecutioa against the phi!i> 
Bopher, on the ground of impiety (having been Bubomed to ac' 
' This refers to tho Alcmceomdie, who, Sying from the tyranny *>' 
Hippiaa, after the death of Uipparchus, seized on and fortified the town 
Leip^drium, on Mount Pamea, and ncrs defeated and taken by 13" 
PisiatratidiB.— See Herod, t, 62. 

' Hermiaa waa tyrant of Atameus and Asaos, having been origiiullj 
the minister of Eubulua, whom he auceeeded. He entertained AriaWllB 
at hia court for man; years. As he endeavoured ti) maintain hia kins' 
dom !a independeDce of Persia, the; aent Mentor against him, who 
decoyed him to an interview by a promise of aafe condnet, and t hM 
seized bim aod aent him to Artaxerxea, hy whom he waa pat to 
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the part of accuser by Eurymedon, who was ashamed to appear 
himself in the business). And he rested the charge of impiety 
on the fact of his hariug been accustomed to sing at banquets 
a pssaa addressed to Hermios. Dut tliat this song has no 
characteristic whatever of a pEcan, but is a species of scoliom, 
I irill show you plainly from its-own language — 

yirtiiE. never hut by labour to be iron, 

Pint object of all hunian life. 

For Buch & prize aa Ibee 

Tbccc ia no toil, thero is no itrife. 

Nor even death which any Greek would shiio ; 

Such is the guerdon fair nnd free, 

And laatiDg too, witb wbicli thou do«t thy folloireTB grace, — 

Better than gold, 

Better llisn sleep, or e'en the glorie* old 
_- or liigb dcitcent and noble mee. 

For you Jove's mighty eod, great Qercnlcs, 

Forsook a life of ease ; 

For you the Spartan brothers twain 

thought toil and danger, following your behests 

With fearless and unwearied breasts. 

Your love it was that fired and gave 

To early grave 

Acbiliea and the giant son 

or Sabuninian Telamoo. 

And now for you Atameus' pride, 

Trusting io others' faith, has nobly died ; 

But yet his name 

Sh^l never die, the Muses' holy train 

Shall bear him to the akies with deathless time. 

Honouring Jove, the hospitable god, 

And honest hearts, prov«l friendship's blest abode. 
52, Now I don't know whether any one can detect in this 
T^J resemblance to a ptoan, when the author espresalj states 
*** it that Hermias is dead, when be says — 

And now for yon Alornoua' pride, 

Tmating' in others' fnith, has nobly died. 
:^or boa the song the burden, which all pseans have, of lo 
•*• rcan, as that song written on Lysander tlie Spartan, which 
■*'eally is a psean, has; a song which Duris, in his book 
^tititled The Annals of the Samians, says is sung in Samoa. 
T'hat also was a piean which was written in honour of Cra- 
^^exus the Macedonian, of which Alesinus the logician was the 
Author, as Hermippua the pupil of Callinachus says in the 
ftrst book of his Essay on Aristotle. And this song is sung 
^t Delphi, with a boy playing the iyrc as an accompaniment 
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to it. The song, too, addressed to Agemon of Corintb, the 
fkther of Alcyone, ^hich the Corintluans sang, contains Ik 
burden of the psean. And this burden, too, is even added by 
Polemo Periegetes to his letter addressed to Aianthius. Tli 
song also which the Bhodians sing, addressed to Ptolemy the 
first king of Egypt, is a psean : for it contains the buidai 
lo Paean, as Georgus tells us in his essay on the Sacrifices at 
Bhodes. And Philochorus says that the Athenians siDg 
paeans in honour of Antigonus and Demetrius, which were 
composed by Hermippus of Cyzicus, on an occasion when a 
great many poets had a contest as to which could compost 
the finest paean, and the victory was adjudged to Her- 
mippus. And, indeed, Aristotle himself, in his Defence of 
himself from this accusation of impiety, (unless the speech is 
a spurious one,) says — '^ For if I had wished to ojGEer saorifioe 
to Hermias as an immortal being, I should never have built 
him a tomb as a mortal; nor if I had wished to make him 
out to be a god, should I have honoured him with funend 
obsequies like a man." 

53. When Democritus had said this, Cynulcus said;— Why 
do you remind me of those cyclic jpoems, to use the worda 
of your Mend Philo, when you never ought to say anything 
serious or important in the presence of tiiis glutton Ulpianf 
For he prefers lascivious songs to dignified ones; such, for 
instance, as those which are called Locrian songs, which are 
of a debauched sort of character, such as — 

Do you not feel some pleasure nowl 
Do not betray me, I entreat you. 
Bise up before the man comes back. 
Lest he should ill-treat you and me. 
'Tis morning now, dost thon not see 
The daylight through the windows] 

And all Phoenicia is full of songs of this kind; and he him- 
self, when there, used to go about playing on the flute ^th 
the men who sing colabri.' And there is good authority, 
Ulpian, for this word KoKaPpoi, For Demetrius the Scepoan, 
in the tenth book of his Trojan Array, speaks thua:-' 
" Ctesiphon the Athenian, who was a composer of the songs 
called KoXafipoi, was made by Attains, who succeeded Fbile- 
tserus as king of Pergamus, judge of all his subjects in the 

^ Colabri were a sort of song to which th6 armed dano6 called mM* 
fipurfxds was danced. 
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^£olian district.^ And the same writer, in the nineteenth 

book of the same work^ says that Seleuons the composer of 

meny songs was the son of Mnesiptolemus^ who was an 

instonaD, and who had great interest with that AntiochuB 

nho was Bomamed the Great. And it was veiy much the 

fiuEftiion to fling this song of his — 

1 will chobfie a Bingle life^ 
That 18 better than a wife ; 
Priends in war a man stand by, 
While the wife atays at home to cry. 

54. And after this, looking towards XJlpian, he said; — 
But since you are out of humoxur with me, I will explain to 
you what the Syrbensean chorus is. And Ulpian said ; — Do 
you think, you wretch, that I am angry at what you say, or 
eren that I pay the least attention t.o it, you shameless 
hound ? But since you profess to teach me something, I will 
make a truce with you, not for thirty, but for a hundred 
years; only tell me what the SyrbensBan chorus is. Then, 
said he^ Clearchus, my good Mend, in the second book of 
Us treatise on Education, writes thus — " There remains the 
Syrbensean chorus, in which every one is boimd to sing 
whatever he please&f, without paying the least attention to 
the man who sits in the post of honour and leads the chorus. 
And indeed he is only a more noisy spectator." And in the 
ivords of Matron the parodist — 

For all those men who heroes were of old, 
EubsBQS, and Hermogenes, and Philip, 
Are dead, and settlers in dark Pluto's realms; 
Bat Cleonicus has a life secure 
From all th' attacks of age ; he 's deeply skill'd 
In all that bards or theatres concerns ; 
And eyen now he 's dead, great Proserpine 
Allows his Yoice still to be heard on earth. 

But you, even while you are alive, ask questions about every- 
thing, but never give information on any subject yourself. 
And he replied, who . . . , ? while the truce between us lasts. 

55, And Cynulcus said; — ^There have been many poets who 
have applied themselves to the composition of parodies, my 
good friend; of whom the most celebrated was Euboeus of 
Pares, who lived in the time of Philip ; and he is the man who 
attacked the Athenians a great deal. And four books of his 
Parodies are preserved. And Timon also mentions him, in 
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the first book of hia Silli. But Polemo, in the twelfth bookof 
Iiis Argument against Timieua, speaking of the men who kve 
written parodies, writes ttiua — "And I should call Bcnotus lad 
EubtBus, who wrote parodies, men of great reputation, on so- 
count of their cleverness in sportive compo^tion, aud 1 coosdet 
that they surpass those ancient poets whose followers they vere. 
Now, theinventionof this kind of poetry we must attribute to 
Hipponox the Iambic poet. For he writes thua, in his Best- 
meterSj — 

Muse, sing me now the praises of Eurymedon, ^m 

That great Charfbdia of the sea, who bolds ^H 

A Eword i>iUiin his stomach, never weuy ^^M 

With eating. Tell me how the to1«b may pam ^^M 

Condemmng him to death, by public judgment, ^^| 

On the loud-Baunding share of the barren sea. 

Epicharmua of Syracuse also uses the same kind of poeby, in 

a small degree, iu some of his plays; and so does Cratiiiu>,>i 

poet of the old Comedy, in his Euuidte, aud so also does his 

contemporary, Hegemon of Thasos, whom they used to (»I1 

Iientil. For he writes thua — 

And when I Thaxox reacb'd the; took np fil th. 

And pelted me therenltb, by which aroused 

Thus a bystander spake with pililess heart : — 

O meet accursed of meu, who e'er advised you 

To put such dirty feet in such fine slippers 1 

And quickly 1 did this brief answer miike ; — 

'Twas gain that moved me, though agaiost my nill, 

(But I am old ;) and hitter penuiy; 

Which many Thasians alea drives on ehipboard, 

Ill-maoner'd youths, and long-ruia'd old men; 

Who now sing worthless songs alraut the place. 

Those men I jain'd when lit for nothing else; 

But I will not depart again for gain, 

But doing nothing wrong, I '11 here deposit 

My lovely money among the Thasians : 

L^t any of the Grecian dame* at borne 

Should be enraged when they behold my wife 

Makiog Greek bread, a poor and scanty meaL 

Or if they see a cheeaecake Boiall, should say, — 

" Ptilion, who sang the ' Fierce Attack ' at Athene 

Got fifty drachmas, and yet this is all 

That yon sent home." — Wliile I was thinking thni, 

And in my mind revolving all theao things, 

PallM Minerva at my side appear'd. 

And touch'd me with her golden scoptre, saying, 

"0 miserable and ill-treated man. . 

Poor Lentil, haste theo to the sacred garocs." 

TJiEQ I took heart, and sang a louder strain. 
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^ Hermippus also, the poet of the old Comedy, composed 
ties. But the firat writer of this kind who ever de- 
led into the arena of theatrical contests was Hegemon^ 
he sained the prize at Athens for several parodies; and 
ig uiem, for his Battle of the Giants. He also wrote a 
dy in the ancient fas&ion, which is called Fhilinna. 
SOS also was a man who exhibited a good deal of wit in 
oems ; as, for^instance, speaking about the Battle of the 
% he BBdd"^ 

They oile another smote with brazen iyx^h^h 
^ iyX^ instead of meaning a spear, were derived from. 
^ to poor in.] And speaking of a barber who was being 
id by a potter on account of some woman, he said — 

' But seize not^ valiant barber, on this prize, 
Kor then Abhilles. ^ 

that these men were held in high estimation among the 
ans^ we learn from Alexander &ie iBtolian, a composer 
igedies, who, in an elegy, speaks as follows : — 

The man whom fierce Agathocles did drive 

An exile from his land, was nobly bom 

Of an old line of famous ancestors^ 

And from his early youth he lived among 

The foreign visitors ; and thoroughly learnt 

The dulcet music of Mimnermus' lyre, 

And followed his example ; — ^and he wrote. 

In imitation of great Homer's verse, 

'The deeds of cobblers, and base shameless thieves. 

Jesting with highly-praised felicity, 

lioved by the citizens of fair Syracuse. 

But he who once has heard Boeotus' song. 

Will find but little pleasure in Euboeus." 

. After all this discussion had been entered into on 
f occasions, once when evening overtook us, one of us 
—Boy, bring a light (Xv^veiov). But some one else used the 
. Xt^e(o9, and a third called it Xo<^vuz9, saying that that 
the proper name for a torch made of bark; another called 
avos ; and another <\klv6^. — This one used the word 
ou^o^) ^^d that one Xi^o9* Some one else again said tKdvrj, 
another said cXavoi, insisting on it that that was the 
er name for a lamp, being derived frome IXi;, brightness; 

' This is a parody on Iliad, i. 275, — 
e Enboeus changes Koipjiv, maiden, into Kovptt, barber. 
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and urging that Neanthes used this word in the first book of 
his History of Attains. Others, again, of the party made use 
of whatever other words they fismcied ; so that there was no 
ordinaiy noise ; while all were vying with one anotiier in 
adducing every sort of argume^ which bore upon the qm- 
tion. For one man said that bilenus, the dictionaiy-maker, 
mentioned that the Athenians call lamps 4>ovo^ But ^Hnut* 
chidas of Rhodes asserts that for ^vo9, the word more pro- 
perly used is SeXcTpov, being a sprt of lantern which yoong 
men use when out at night, and which they thems^es call 
cXoKu. But Amerias for ^avo? uses the word ypdpun^. And 
this word is thus explained by Seleucus :*-'^ Vf^Ptw is a stick 
of ilex or common oak, which, being pounded and splits is set 
on fire, and used to give light to travellers. Aocoidinglj 
Theodoridaa of Syracuse, in his Centaurs, which is a dithy- 
rambic poem, saya— 

The pitch dropp'd doim breath the ypd^ia, 
As if from torches. 

Strattis also, mentions the ypafiia in his Fhcenician Women." 

58, But that what are now called <ImvoI used to be called 

Xvxvovxoi, we learn fccm Aristophanes, in his JSolosicon— 

I see the light shining all o*er his cloak, 
As from a new \vxyoOxos, 

And, in the second edition of the Niobus, having already used 

the word Xv^yoyxo^, he writes — , 

Alas, unhappy man! my Xux'^iov 's lost; 

after which, he adds — 

« • • « 

And, in his play called The Dramas, he calls the same thing 

\vxyl^('Ov, in the following lines — 

But you all lie 
Fast as a candle in a candlestick {\vxyi^iov). 

Plato also, in his Long Night, says — 

The undertakers sore will have \vxvovxot. 

And Pherecrates, in his Slave Teacher, writes — 

Make haste and go, for now the night descends, 

And bring a lantern {\vxyoOxov) with a candle famishU 

Alexis too, in his Forbidden Thing, says — 

So taking out the candle from the lantern (\ix^^^)* 
He very nearly set himself on fire. 
Carrying the light beneath his arm much nearer 
His clothes than any need at all required. 
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And Eumelus, in his Murdered Man .... having said first — 

A. Tafeo now a pitehfort and a lantern {Kux'ovxo'), 

B. Bnt I now in my rigit iiand hold this fork. 
An iron -weapon 'gainst tliB mooBtera of the sea; 
And this light too, a well-lit horn tantem l,kix*ott). 

And Aleaia aajs, in hia Midon — 

The man nha first invented the ideK 

Of walking out by night with Buoh a lantern {Kvxvaixo"), 

Was very careful not to hurt his fingers. 
50. But the same Alexis says, in his Fanatic — 

1 think that some of those I meet ivill blame 

Foe heing drank bo early in the day; 

Bnt jct 1 pray jou where's a lantom i^yis) equal 

To the sweet light of the eternal sun t 
And Anasandrides, in hia Insolence, saya — 

Will you take your lantern i,ifiu;6e) now, and qnictlj 

Light me a candle (Kuxmy) ? 

But others assert that it is a lamp wLioh ia properly called 
^aw)$. And others assert that ^vd; means a bundle of 
mtitcheB made of split ^ood. Mensuider says, in his Cousins — 

This ^fdi ia quite fiill of water now, 

I must not ebidie (irflw) it, bnt throw it away (airanfu). 

And Niooatratus, in hia Fellow-Countrymen, says — 

For when this vintnet in onr neighhonrhood 

Sells any one ftomo wioa, or e'en a ^oiJs, 

Or -vinegar, he always givea him water. 
And Philippides, in his Women Sailing together, says — 

A. The ^oi^i did not give a bit of light, 

B. Well, then, you wratchod man, could not yon blow it ) 

GO. Pherecrates, in hia Crapatalli, caUs what -we now call 
hjjQ/ia, Xi^eioi', in tliia hne — 

A . Whoro were these Au;ici'tiB made T 

B. In Etruria. 
For there were a great many manufiwtoriea in Etruria, as the 
Etrurians were exceedingly fond of works of art. Ariato- 
phanes, in his Knights, says — 

Binding three long straight darts together, 
We use them for a torch (\iixnlif)- 
And Diphilua, in his Ignorance, saja — 

We lit a candle ^\ixi""')t and then sought a candlestick {hixytuiyj. 
And Euphorion, in his Historic Commentaries, says that the 
young Dionj^us the tyrant of Sicily dedicated, in the Pry- 
taneum at Tarentum, a candleBtick. capubla o£ &nQ.^^QU^QS^ 
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great a number of candles as there are days in a year. And 
Hermippus the comic poet, in his Iambics, speaks of— 

A military candlestick well pnt together. 

And, in his play called The Grooms, he says — 

Here, lamp {Kvxyl^ioy), show me my road on the right bmd. 
Now, mivo9 was a name given to wood cut into splintezsand 
bound together, which they used for a torch : Menander, in 
his Cousins, says — 

He entered, and cried out, 
" Tlayhif^ T^vov, Xvx^ovxov, any light — ** 
Making one into many. 

And DiphHus, in his Soldier, says — 

But now this irwhs is quite full of water. 

And before them iEschylus, in his Agamemnon, had used the 

word Travos — 

» » » « « 1 

61. Alexis, too, uses the word ^XoXv^vovxcv^ and perhaps 
this is the same thing as that which is called by Theopompns 
ojScXio-KoA.vx^'iov. But Philyllius calls XafiTraSe?, SjiSc?. But the 
Xvxyo^y or candle, is not an ancient invention ; for the andeDts 
used the light of torches and other things made of wood. 
Phrynichus, however, says — 

Put out the \uxvov, 

« « * * « 

Plato too, in his Long Night, says — 

And then upon the top he '11 have a candle, 
Bright with two wicks. 

And these candles with two wicks are mentioned also by Me- 

tagenes, in his Man fond of Sacrificing ; and by Philonides in 

his Buskins. But Clitarchus, in his Dictionary, says that 

the Rhodians give the name of Ao^vts to a torch made of the 

bark of the vine. But Homer calls torches Serat — 

The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands l^traX), 
Till latOflrAuctant, at the dawn of day. 
Sour he deJlftrtSj^ and quits th* untasted prey.' 

V— ^T" 

^ There is a hiatus here in the text of Athenseus, but he refers to 

Ag. 284,— 

fi4ycuf 5^ vav6y ix vi^ov rptrov 
tBwov alhros Zr^vhs i^td^^aro, 

where Clytaemnestra is speaking of the beacon fires, which had conveyed 
to her the intelligence of the fall of Troy. 
» Iliad, xvii. 668. . 



\ 
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A torch ^as also called cXan;, as Amerias tells us; but Ni- 
cander of Colophon says that tXavrj means a bundle of rushes. 
Herodotus uses the word in the neuter plural, Xvxya, ^^ the 
fleoond book of his History* 

Oephisodorus, in his Pig, uses the word Xvxyo^lth ^or what 
most people call XvxyoKavriaj the lighting of candles. 

And Cynulcus, who was always attacking Ulpian, said ; — But 
now, my fine supper-giver, buy me some candles for a penny, 
that,- like the good Agathon, I may quote this line of the 
admirable Aristophanes—^ 

BtiDg now, as Agathon says, the shining torches {xt^Kos) ; 

and when he had said this — 

Patting his tail between his lion's feet, 

he left the party, being very sleepy. 

62. Then, when many of the guests cried out lo Paean, 
Pontianus said ; — ^I wish, my friends, to learn from you whether 
lo Pcean is a proverb, or the burden of a song, or what else 
it is. And Democritus replied;— Clearchus the Solensian, 
inferior to none of the pupils of the wise Aristotle, in the first 
book of his treatise on Proverbs, says that " Latona, when she 
-was taking Apollo and Diana from Chalcis in EuboBa to 
Delphi, came to the cave which was called the cave of the 
Python. And when the Python attacked them, Latona, hold- 
ing one of her children in her arms, got upon the stone which 
even now lieaat the foot of the brazen statue of Latona, which 
is dedicated as a representation of what then took place near 
the Plane-tree at Delphi, and cried out ''Ic, ttol; (and Apollo 
liappened to have his bow in hand;) and this is the same aJ^ 
liahe had said *A<^fc€, "U, Trat^or BaXc, ^at. Shoot, boy. And from 
this day ^€, irat and^'Ie, naubv arose. But some people, slightly 
altering the word, use it as a sort of proverbial exclamation^ 
to avert evils, and say Irj ^atwv, instead of ''Ic, ttcu. And many 
also, when they have completed any undertaking, say, as a sort 
of proverb, lij Trauav; but since it is an expression that is- 
femiliar to us it is forgotten that it is a proverb, and they 
who use it are not aware that they are uttering a proverb." 

But as for what Heraclides of Pontus says, that is clearly 
a mistake, " That the god himself, while offering a libation, 
thrice cried out trj Traiav, Irj TToiciv." From a belief in which 
statement he refers the trimeter verse, as it is called, to the 
god^ saying <' that each of these metres belongs to the god; 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. i 
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because when the first two syllables are made long, trf iratav, it 
becomes a heroic verse, but when ihej are pronounced shoTt 
it is an iambic, and thus it is plain that we must atteLbute tikie 
iambic to him. And as the rest are short, if anj one ipft V^ 
the last two syllables of the Terse long, that maioeB a fiippc- 
nactean iambic. 

63. And after this, when we also were about to leave the 
party, the slaves came in brii^ing, one an inoensQ buzxier, 
and another . . 

For it was the custom for the guests to rise up and oSen 
libation, and then to give the rest of the unmixed wine to the 
boy, who brought it to them to drink. 

Ariphron the Sicyonian composed this Psean to Health— 

holiest He^th, all other gods excelling. 
May I be ever blest 

With thy kind favour, and for all the rest 
Of life I pray thee ne'er desert my dwelling ; 
For if riches pleasure bring, 
Or the power of a king, 
Or children smiling round the boards 
Or partner honoured and adored, 
Or any other joy 

Which the all-bounteons gods employ 
To raise the hearts of men, 
Consoling them for long lal)oriou8 pain ; 
All their chief brightness owe, kind Health, to you; 
You are the Graces' spring, 
*Ti8 you the only real bliss can bring, 

And no man 's blest when you are not in view, 

♦ « « « » 

64. They know. — For Sopater the fisirce-writer, in his play 
entitled The Lentil, speaks thus — 

1 can both carve and drink Etruscan wine. 
In due proportion mix*d. 

These things, my good Timocrates, are not, as Plato says, 

the sportive conversations of Socrates in his youth and 

beauty, but the serious discussions of the Deipnosophists; 

for, as Dionysius the Brazeu says, — 

What, whether you begin or end a work, 
Is better than the thing you most require ? 



POETICAL FEAGMENTS" 



Apollodorus. (Book i § 4, p, 4.) 
These is a, certain hospitable air 
Ta a friend's house, that tells me I am welcome ; 
The porter opens to me with a smile ; 
The yard dog wags his tail, the servant runs, 
Beats up the cushion, sprea^ls the couch, aud says— 
" Sit down, good Sir ! " e'er I can say I'm weaiy. 



CirMBEHiAsr. 



AitcHEsnuTus. (Book i. § 7, p. 7.) 
I write these precepts for immortal Greece, 
That round a table delicately spread. 
Or three, or four, may sit in choice repast. 
Or five at most. Who otherwise shall dine, 
Are like a troop moiauding for their prey,— D' Israeli. 



Archilochub. (Book i. § 14, p. 11.) 
Faith ! but you quafi" 
The grape's pure juice to a most merry tune, 
Aod cram your hungry maw most rav'nously, 
And pay for 't — not a doit. But mark me, Sirraii ! 
You' come not here invited, as a friend. 
Your appetite is gross; — your god's your belly; — 
Your mind, your veiy soul, incorpsed with gluttony. 
Till you have lost all ehame.— J. Bailey. 
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Aristophanes. (Book i. § 55, p. 50.) 

For the Athenian people neither love 

Harsh crabbed bards, nor crabbed Pramnian wines, 

Which pinch the face up and the belly too ; 

But mild, sweet-smelling^ nectar-dropping cups. — ^Walsh. 



DiPHiLTJS. (Book ii. § 2, p. 58,} 

Oh ! friend to the wise, to the children of song. 
Take me with thee, thou wisest and sweetest, along ; 
To the humble, the lowly, proud thoughts dost thou bring, 
For the wretch who has thee is as blythe as a king : 
From the brows of the sage, in thy humorous play, 
Thou dost smooth every furrow, every wrinkle away ; 
To the weak thou giv'st strength, to the mendicant gold, 
And a slave warm'd by thee as a lion is bold. 

• J. A. St. John. 



EuBULUS. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

Three cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 
The first of these for constitution's sake ; 
The second to the girl he loves the best ; 
The third and last to lull him to his rest, 
Then home to bed ! but if a fourth he pours, 
That is the cup of folly, and not ours ; 
Loud noisy talking on the fifth attends ; 
The sixth breeds feuds and falling-out of friends; 
Seven beget blows and feces stain d with gore ; 
Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door; 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 
And the swill'd sot drops senseless to the ground. 

Cumberland. 



Epicharmus. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

A. After sacrifice, then came feasting. 

£. Beautiful, by Jupiter ! 

A. After feasting drink we merrily. 

M, Charming ! I do truly thint 
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After drinking, follow'd revelry; after revelry, the 

whole hog : 
the whole hog, the justice : after that the sentence dire : 
which, chains, fetters, fines, — ^all that, and all that, and 

all that — J. Bailet. 



Bacchtlides. (Book ii. § 10, p. 65.) 

The goblet's sweet compulsion, moves 
The softeu'd mind to melting loves. 
The hope of Venus warms the soul, 
Hingling in Bacchus* gifted bowl; 
And buoyant lifts in lightest air 
The soaring thoughts of human care. 
Who sips the grape, with single blow 
Lays the city's rampire low; 
Flush'd with the vision of his mind 
He acts the monarch o'er mankind. 
His bright'ning roofs now gleam on high, 
All bumish'd gold and ivory : 
Corn-freighted ships from Egypt's shore 
Waft to his feet the golden ore : 
Thus, while the frenzying draught he sips. 
His heart is bounding to his lips. — Elton. 

The same. 

Thirsty comrade ! wouldst thou know 
All the raptures that do flow 
From those sweet compulsive rules 
Of our ancient drinking schools — 
First, the precious draught shall raise 
Amorous thoughts in giddy maze, 
Mingling Bacchus' present treasure 
With the hopes of higher pleasure. 
Next, shall chase through empty air 
All th' intolei'ant host of Care ; 
Give thee conquest, riches, power ; 
Bid thee scale the guarded tower ; 
Bid thee reign o'er land and sea 
With unquestion'd sov'reignty. 
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Thou thy palace shalt behold. 
Bright with ivory and gold ; 
While each ship that ploughs the main, 
Fill'd with Egypt's choicest grain. 
Shall unload her pon'drous store. 
Thirsty comrade ! at thy door. 



Ephippos. (Book ii. § 30, p. 79.) 

How I delight ^ < 
To spring upon the dainty coTeriets ; « 

Breathing the perfume of the rose, and steep'd 
In tears of myrrh ! — J. A. St. John. 



Alexis. (Book ii. § 44, p. 90.) ' 

Mean my husband is, and poor, ' 

And my blooming days are o'er. 

Children have we two, — a boy. 

Papa's pet and mammals joy ; 

And a girl, so tight and small, ' 

With her nufse ; — that 's five in all : 

Yet, alas 1 alas ! have we 

Belly timber but for three ! 

Two must, therefore, often make 

Scanty meal on barley-cake ; 

And sometimes, when nought appears 

On the board, we sup on tears. 

My good man, once so strong and hale. 

On this fare grows very pale ; 

For our best and daintiest cheer, 

Through the bright half of the year. 

Is but acorns, onions, peas, 

Ochros, lupines, radishes, 

Vetches, wild pears nine or ten. 

With a locust now and then. 

As to figs, the Phrygian treat. 

Fit for Jove's own guests to eat. 

They, when happier moments shine, — 

They, the Attic figs, are mine. — J. A. St. Johx. 
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EpiORAtES. (Book ii. § 54, p. 98.) 

A. I pray you, Sir, (for I pccrceive you leam'd . 
In these grave matters,) let my ignorance suck 
Som e profit from your courtesy, and tell me 
\Viiat are your wise philosophers engaged in, 
YoTir Plato^ Menedemus and Speusippus? 
"What mighty mysteries have they in projectiou ? 
"What new discoveries may the world expect 
Trom their profoimd researches 1 I conjure you, 
IBy Earth, our common mother, to impart them ! 

B, Sir, you shall know at our great festival 
1 was myself t\w hearer, and so much 

As I there heard will presently disclose, 

So you will give it ears, for X must speak 

Pf things perchance surpassing your belief. 

So strange they will appear; but so it happen'd, 

That these most sage Academicians sate 

In solemn consultation — on a ca}3bage. 

A. A cabbage ! what did they discover there ? ' 
JB. Oh, Sir, your eabbage hath its sex and gender, 

Its provinces, prerogatives and ranks. 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many questions 

As it does maggota All the younger fry 

Stood dumb with expectation and respect, . 

Wond'ring what this same cabbage should bring forth ^ 

The Lecturer eyed them round, whereat a youth 

Took heart, and breaking first the awful silence, 

Humbly craved leave to think — that it was roimd t 

The cause was now at issue, and a second 

Opined it was an herb. — A third conceived 

With due submission it might be a plant. 

The difierence methought was such, that each 

Might keep his own opinion and be right ; 

But soon a bolder voice broke up the council, 

And, stepping forward, a Sicilian quack 

Told them their question was abuse of time, — 

It was a cabbage, neither more nor less. 

And they were fools to prate so much about it. 

Insolent wretch ! amazement seized the troop. 

Clamour and wrath and tumult raged amain. 
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Till Plato, trembling for his own pbilosc^by^ 
And calmly praying patience of the court, ^ 
Took up the cabbage and a^omu'd the cause* 



EuBiPiDis, (Book ii § 57, p. 101.), 

Bright wanderer through the eternal way. 
Has sight so sad as that which now 
Bedims the splendour of thy ray, 
E'er bid the streams of sorrow flow ? 
Here, side by side, in death are laid 
Two darling boys, their mother's care ; 
And here their sister, youthful maid, 
Near her who nursed and thought them &ir. 

J. A. St. Johk. 



Menandeb* (Book iL § 86, p. 119.) 

A bore it is to take pot-luck, with welcome frank and heartji 
All at the board round which is placed a dowzui^t fiuooilj- 

party. * 

Old daddy seizes first the cup, and so b^ins his story, 
And lectures on, with saws and jokes — a Mentor in his gkny* 
The mother next, and grandam too, confound you with their 

babble ; 
And worse and worse, the grandam's sire will mump, and 

grunt, and gabble ; 
His daughter with her toothless gums, lisps out, ^^The dear 

old fellow!" 
And roimd and round the dotard nods, as fast as he grows 

mellow. — Anon. 

The same. 

From family repasts, 
Where all the guests claim kin, — nephews and uncles, 
And aunts and cousins to the fifth remove I 
First you've the sire, a goblet in his hand. 
And he deals out his dole of admonition ; — 
Then comes my lady-mother, a mere homily 
Beproof and exhortation 1 — at her heels 
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Ihe aunt slips ma word of pious precept. 
The grandsire last — a bass voice among trebles^ 
rrhuhder succeeding whispers, fires away. 
lEJach pause between, his aged partner fills 
^ith «lack-a-day !" "good sooth I" and " dearest dear 1" 
rrhe dotard's head meantime for ever nods, 
JSncouraging her drivelling. — ^Anon. 



Aristophanes. (Book iii. § 7, p. 126.) 

There is no kind of fig, 

Whether little or big, 
Save the Spartan, which here does not grow ; 

But this, though quite small, 

Swells with hatred and gall, 
A stem foe to the Demos, I trow.-— J. A. St. John. 



Stesichorus. (Book iii. § 21, p. 136.) 

Many a yellow quince was there 

Piled upon the regal chair, 

Many a verdant myrtle-bough, 

Many a rose-crown featly wreathed. 

With twisted violets that grow 

Where the breath of spring has breathed. 

J, A. St. John. 



Antigonus. (Book iii. § 22, p. 137.) 

where is the maiden, sweeter far 
Than the ruddy fruits of Ephyr^ are. 
When the winds of summer have o'er them blown, 
And their cheeks with autumn's gold have been strown ! 

J. A. St. John. 



Antiphanes. (Book iii. § 27, p. 140.) 

A. 'Twould be absurd to speak of what 's to eat, 
As if you thought of such things ; but, fair maid, 
Take of these apples. 

£. Oh, how beautiful ! 
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A, They are, indeed, since hither ihey but lately 
Have come &om the great king. 

B. By Phoephoros 1 

I could have thought them from the Hesperian boweia^ 
Where th* apples are of gold. 

A, There are but ihrea 

B, The beautiful is nowhere plentiful-^. A. St. Jobs. 



Aristophanes. (Book iii! § 33, p. 145.) 

Then every soul of them sat open-mouth'd, 

Like roasted oysters gaping in a row. — J. H. Fbebb. 



Arohestratus. (Book iii. § 44, p. 154.) 

For mussels you must go to -^nos ; oysters 

You'll find best at Abydos. Parion 

Bejoices in its urchins ; but if cockles 

Gigantic and sweet-tasted you would eat, 

A voyage must be made to Mitylene, 

Or the Ambracian Gulf, where they abotmd 

With many other dainties. At Messina, 

Near to the Faro, are pelorian conchs, 

Nor are those bad you find near Ephesos ; 

For Tethyan oysters, go to Chalcedon ; 

But for the Heralds, may Zeus overwhelm them 

Both in the sea and in the agora ! 

Aye, all except my old friend Agathon, 

Who in the midst of Lesbian vineyards dwells, 

J. A. St. Johk, 



Dajioxenus. (Book iii. § 60, p. 170.) 

Master Cook, Behold in me a pupil of the school 
Of the sage Epicurus.. 

Friend, Thou a sage ! 

M. C. Ay ! Epicurus too was sure a cook, 
And knew the sovereign good. Nature his study, 
While practice perfected his theory. 
Divine philosophy alone can teach 



"The difference which the fish Glociscvs slions 
In winter and in summer ; how to learn 
~Whicb. fish to choose, when set the Pleiades, 
And at the solstice. 'Tis change of seasons 
Whith threats mankind, and shakes their changcAil fi'ame. 
This dost thou comprehend 1 Know, what we use 
In season, is most seasonably good 1 

Friends Moat learned cook, who can observe these canons? 

M. C. And therefore phlegm and coUcs make a mnn 
A most indecent guest. The aliment 
~ iss'd in my kitchen is true aliment; 
Light of digestion easily it passes ; 
The chyle soft-blending from the juicy food 
Eepairs the solids. 

Friend. Ah ! the chyle ! the solids ! 

Thou new Democritus ! thou Kage of medicine I 
Versed in the mysteries of the latric art ! 

J/. C. Now mark the blunders of our vulgar cooks. 
See thom prepare a dish of Yarious fish, 
Showering profuse the pounded Indian grain, 
An overpowering vapour, gallimnuiry, , 

A multitude contused of pothering odours I 
But, know, tho gonius of the art consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct; 
And not in washing plates to free from smoke, 
I never enter in my kitchen, I ! 
But sit apart, and in tho oooi direct, 
Observant of what passes, scullions' toil 

Friend. What dost thou there 1 

M. C. I guide the mighty whole; 

Explore the causes, prophesy the dish. 
Tis thus I speak : " Leave, leave that ponderous ham; 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 
Beneath tliose lobster patties; patient here, 
Fix'd as a statue, skim, incessant, skim. 
Steep well this small Glociscus in its sauce. 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender; 
This eel requires more salt and mntjoram; 
Roast well that piece of kid on either side 
Eqoal; that sweetbread boil not over much." 
Tis thus, my &iend, I make the concert ^lay. 
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Friend, man of science ! *tis thy babble kills ! 

M, C, And then no useless dish my table crowds; 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just. 

Friend, Ha ! what means this ? 

M. 0, Divinest music all I 

As in a concert instruments resound, 
My crder'd dishes in their courses chime. 
So Epicurus dictated the art 
Of sweet voluptuousness, and ate in order, 
Mwsing delighted o'er the sovereign good 1 
Let raving Stoics in a labyrinth 
Run jifter virtue ; they shall find no end. 
Thou, what is foreign to mankind, abjure. — D'Israbli. 



Bato.» (Book in. § 61, p. 171.) 

Father, Thou hast destroyed the morals of my son, 
And tum'd his mind, not so disposed, to vice. 
Unholy pedagogue ! With morning drams, 
A filthy custom, which he caught fi:om thee, 
Clean from his former practice, now he saps 
His youthful vigour. Is it thus you school him 1 

Sophist, And if I did, what harms him 1 Why complain youf 
He does but follow what the wise prescribe, 
The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, the best of all good things on earth ; 
And how but thus can pleasure be obtained? 

Fatlier, Virtue will give it him. 

Sophist And what but virtue 

Is our philosophy ? When have you met 
One of our sect flush'd and disguised with wine ? 
Or one, but one of those you tax so roundly, 
On whom to fix a fault ? 

Father, Not one, but all, 

All, who march forth with supercilious brow 
High arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds. 
Like constables in quest of rogues and outlaws, 
To find that prodigy in human nature, 
A wise and perfect man ! What is your science 
But kitchen-science? wisely to descant 

^ According to some, Plato. 
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Dpon the choice bits of a savoury carp^ 

^d prove by logic that his summum bonum 

Lies in his head; there you can lecture well, 

^ndy whilst your grey-beards wag, the gaping guest 

Sits wondering witii a foolish &>ce of praise. — Cumberland* 



Antiphanes. (Book iii. § 62, p. 172.) 

0, what a fool is he, 
Who dreams about stability, or thinks, 
Good easy dolt ! that aught in life 's secure I 
Security !— either a loan is ask'd ; 
Then house and all that it contains are gone 
At one fell sweep — or you've a suit to meet, 
And Law and Ruin ever are twin-brothers. — 
Art named to a general's post 1 fines, penalties, 
And debts upon the heels of office follow. 
Do the stage-charges fall upon you ? good : 
The chorus must go clad in spangled robes. 
Yourself may pace in rags. Far happier he 
Who 's named a Jrierarch : — he buys a halter 
And wisely balks at once th' expensive office.— 
Sleeping or waking, on the sea or land. 
Among your menials or before your foes, 
Danger and Insecurity are with you. 
The very table, charged with viands, is 
Mere mock'ry oft; — ogives promise to the eye. 
And breaks it to the lip. Is there nought safe then ? 
Yes, by the gods, — ^that which has pass'd the teeth, 
And is in a state of deglutition : reckon 
Yourself secure of that, and that alone : 
All else is fleet, precarious, insecure. — Mitchell. 



Alexis, (Book iii. § 86, p. 194.) 

A. I must have all accounted for : 
Item by item, charge by charge ; or look ye : — 
There 's not a stiver to be had from me. 
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B, 'Tis but a fe,ir demand 

A, What boa 1 within there ! \CaUa i^ his servant 

Mj style and tablets. {Style and tablets are hrougk.) 

Now, Sir, to your reckoning. 
. B, To salt a herrings — ^price — two &rthings — 

A. Qood. [WrU^ 

^. To mussels — ^tbree — 

A, No villany as yet {Writa, 

B, Item, to eels — one obol — 

A, Still you're guiltless. [Wriki, 

B, Next came the radishes; yourselves allowed — 

A. And we retract not — ^they were delicate 
And good 

B, For these I touch two obols. 

A. [AMe.^ Tush I 
The praise is in the bill — better our palates 

Had been less riotous — onward 

B, To a rand 

Of tunny fish — this charge will break a sixpence. 

A. Dealst on the square? no filching? — no purloining I— 

B, No, not a doit — ^thou'rt green, good fellow, green; 
And a mere novice yet in market-prices. 

Why, man, the palmer- worms have fix'd their teeth 
Upon the kitchen-herbs. 

A, . Ergo, salt fish 

Bears twice its usual price — call you that logic 1 

B. 'Na.jj if you've doubts — to the fishmonger straight,— 
He lives and will resolve them. — To a conger-eel — 

Ten abols. 

A, I have nothing to object f 
Proceed. 

B. Item, broil'd fish — a drachma. 

A. Fieon'tl— . 
I was a man, and here 's the fever come 

With double force. 

B. There 's wine too in the bill, 
Bought when my masters were well half-seas over — 
Three pitchers, at ten obols to the pitcher. — Mitchell. . 
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MATB(»r.^ (Book It. $ 13, p. 220.) 

e least, for cookery's yarious cates renown'd, 
' Attic host bestowed, Muse ! resound. 
ere too I went, with hunger in my train, 
id saw the loaves by hundreds pour*d amain, 
auteous to* view, and vast beyond compare, 
biter than snow, and sweet as wheaten fare. 
* * * * * « 

len all to pot-herbs stretch*d their hands in haste, 
it various viands lured my nicer taste ; 
loice bulbs, asparagus, and, daintier yet, 
kt oysters help my appetite to whet. 

» - • * • • * 

ke Thetis' sel^ the silver-footed dame— 
reat Nereus' daughter, curly cuttle came ; 
lustrious fish ! that sole amid the brine 
ith equal ease can black and white divine ; 
acre too I saw the Tityus of the main, 
1^ conger— countless plates his bulk sustain, 
nd o'er nine boards he rolls his cumbrous train ! 
***** * 

ight up stairs, down stairs, over high and low, . 
be cook, with shoulder*d dishes marches slow, 
nd forty sable pots behind him go. 

****** 

''ith these appear'd the Salaminian bands, 
birteen fat ducklings borne by servile hands ; 
roudly the cook led on the long array, 
nd ph.ced them where the Athenian squadrons lay. 
****** 

''hen now the rage of hunger was represt, 
lid the pure lymph had sprinkled every guest, 
wreet lilied unguents brought one blooming slave, 
nd one from left to right fresh garlands gave ; 
^ith Lesbian wine the bowl was quick supplied, 
[an vied with man to drain the racy tide; 

The lines are versions of parts of the long poem as found i. 
insens. 
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Then groan*d the second tables kden high. 
Where grapes and cool .pom^ranates please the ejc^ 
The lusty apple, and the juicy pear — 
Tet nought I touch'd, supinely loun^ng there; 
But when the huge round cake of golden hue, 
Ceres best ofi&pring, met my raptured yiew. 
No more these hands their eager grasp restroin, * 
How should such gift celestial tempt in vaini 

Alexis. (Book iv. § 58^ p. 26i.) 

How fertile in new tricks is Chaorephon, 
To sup scot-free and everywhere find welcome I 
Spies he a broker's door with pots to let ? 
Tliere from the earliest dawn he takes his stand, 
To see whose cook arrives ; from him he learns 
Who 'tis that gives the feast, — ^flies to the house. 
Watches his time, and, when the yawning door 
Gapes for the guests, glides in among the first. 

. J. A. St J(«BK. 

Anazifpus. (Book iy. § 68, p. 271.) 

Soup-ladle, flesh-hook, mortar, spit. 

Bucket and haft, with tool to fit. 

Such knives as oxen's hides explore. 

Add dishes, be they three or more. — Mitchell. 



TiMOCLES. (Book vi. § 2, p. 354,) 

Nay, my good friend, but hear me ! I confess 

Man is the child of sorrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, hath cares enoxigh to plague us; 

But it hath means withal to soothe these cares, 

And he, who meditates on other's woes, 

Shall in that meditation lose his own : 

Call then the tragic poet to your aid. 

Hear him, and take instruction from the stage : 

Let Telephus appear; behold a prince^ 

A spectacle of poverty and pain, 
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Wretched in both. — ^And. what if you are poorl 

Are you a demi-god i are you the son 

Of Hercules ? b^one ! complain no more. 

Doth your mind struggle with distracting thoughts ? ^ 

Do your wits wander 1 are you mad ? Alas !^ 

So was AlcmsBon, whilst the world adored 

His fither as their God, Your eyes are dim; 

What then ? the eyes of QEdipus were dai'k, 

Totally dark. You mbum a son; he 's dead; 

Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your loss with hers. You're lame of foot; 

Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are old, 

Old and unfortunate; consult Oeneus; 

Hear what a king endured, and learn content. 

Sum up yoTir miseries, number up your sighs, 

Tj;ie tragic stage shall give you tear for tear, 

And wash out all afflictions but its own. — Cumberlajjd. 



From the same, (Book vi. § 3, p. 355.) 

Bid me say anything rather than this ; 
But on this theme Demosthenes himself 
Shall sooner check the torrent of his speech 
Than I — Demosthenes ! tLat angry orator. 
That bold Brisireus, whose tremendous throat, 
Charged to the teeth with battering-rams and spears, 
Beats down opposers ; brief in speech was he, 
But, crost in argument, his threatening eyes 
Flash'd fire, whilst thunder vollied from his lips. 

Cumberland. 



Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 4, p. 355.) 

I once believed the Gorgons fabulous : 
But in the agora quickly changed my creed. 
And tum*d almost to stone, the pests beholding 
Standing behind the fish stalls. Forced I am 
To look another way when I accost them. 
Lest if I saw the fish they ask so much for, 
I should at once grow marble. — J. A. St. John. 

ATH. — VOL. III. 4 D 
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T1t4 mine. 

I must confess that hitherto I deemed 

The Gorgons a mere £Bl)le, but just now 

I stepp'd into the fish-market, and there 

I saw, at once, the dread reality ; 

And I was petrified, indeed, so much, 

That, to converse with them, I tum*d my bock 

For fear of beii^ tum'd to stone ; they ask*d 

A price so high and so extravagant 

For a poor despicable paltry fish.-— Anon. 



Amphis. (Book vi. § 5, p. 356.) 

The general of an army is at least 

A thousand times more easy of access, 

And you may get an answer quicker too 

Than from these cursed fishmongers : ask them 

The price of their commodity, they hold 

A wilful silence, and look down with ehame, 

Like Telephus; with reason good; for they 

Are, one and all, without exception, 

A set of precious scoundrels. Speak to one, 

He 'II measure you from top to toe, then look 

Upon his fish, but still no answer give. 

Turn o'er a polypus, and ask another 

The price, he soon begins to swell and chafe. 

And mutters out half-words between his teeth, 

But nothing so distinct that you may learn 

His real meaning — so many oboli j 

But then the number you are still to guess, 

The syllable is wilfully suppress'd, 

Or left half utter'd. This you must endure, 

And more, if you attend the fish-market.— Anon.- 

The same. 

Ten thousand times more easy 'tis to gain 

Admission to a haughty general's tent. 

And have discoui-se of him, than in the market 

Audience to get of a cursed fishmonger. 

If you draw near and say, How much, my friend^ 
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OoBtB thii «r ihtd #-^No answer. Deaf you think 

The nr^e mnst be, or stupid ; for he heeds not 

A syllable you say^ but o*er his fii^ 

Bends silently, like T^ephos (and With good reason^ 

For his whole race he knows are out-throats aU)« 

Another minding not, or else not hearing, 

Pulls by the legs a polypus. A third 

With saucy carelessness replies : " Four oboli, 

That 's ju6t the price. For this no less than eight. 

Take it or leare it !"— sF. A, St. Johni 



Albxis. ^ook yl $ 5, p. Z56.) 

When our victorious gen'rals knit their brows, 

Assume a higher tone and loftier gait 

Than common men^ it scarcely moyes my wondetr-" 

Indeed 'tis natural that the commonwealth 

Should giye to public virtue just rewards — 

They who hate risk'd their lives to serve the state 

Deserve, its highest honours in return, 

Place and precedence too above their fdlows : 

But I am choked with rage when I behold 

These saucy fishmongers assume such airs. 

Now throw their eyes disdainful down, and now 

Lift their arch'd brows and wrinkle up their fronts — 

" Say, at what price you sell this brace of mullets V 

" Ten oboli," they answer. " Sure you joke ; 

Ten oboli indeed ! will you take eight?" 

" Yes, if you choose but one.'*—" Come, come, be serious. 

Nor trifle with your betters thus." — " Pass on, 

And take your custom elsewhere." 'Tis enough 

To move our bile to hear such insolence.*— Anon. 

27ie same, . 

However, this is still endurable. 
But when a paltiy fishfag will look big, 
Cast down his eyes affectedly, or bend 
His eyebrows upwards like a fiill-strain'd bowy 
I burst with rage. Demand what price he ask» 
For — say two mullets ; and he answers straight 

4d2 
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• 

" Ten obols."— " Ten? That's dear : will you take eigh< 
" Yes, if one fish will serve you." — " Friend, no jokes; 
I am no subject for your mirth.*' — *' Pass on, Sir J 
And buy elsewhere." — ^Now tell me, is not this 
Bitterer than gall 1 — J. A. St. John. 



DiPHiLUS. (Book vi. § 6, p. 356.) 

I once believed the. fishmongers at Athensi 

Were rogues beyond all othera. 'Tis not so ; 

The tribe are all the same, go where you will, 

Deceitful, avaricious, plotting knaves, 

And rav'nous as wild-beasts. But we have one 

Exceeds the rest in baseness, and the wretch 

Pretends that he has let his hair grow long 

In rev'rence to the gods. The vai'let lies. 

He bears the marks of justice on his forehead, 

Which his locks hide, and therefore they are long. 

Accost him thus — " What ask you for that pikel" 

" Ten oboli," he answers — not a word 

About the currency — put down the cash, 

He then objects, and tells you that he meant 

The money of iEgina. If there 's left 

A balance in his hands, he '11 pay you down 

In Attic oboli, and thus secures 

A double profit by the exchange of both. — Anon. 

The same. 

Troth, in my greener days I had some notion 
That here at Athens only, rogues sold fish ; 
But everywhere, it seems, like wolf or fox. 
The race is treacherous by nature found. 
However, we have one scamp in the agora 
Who beats all others hollow. On his head 
A most portentous fell of hair nods thick 
And shades his brow. Observing your surprise. 
He has his reasons pat ; it grows forsooth 
To form, when shorn, an offering to some god 1 
But that 's a feint ; 'tis but to hide the scai-s 
Left by the branding-iron upon his forehead. 
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But, passing that, you ask perchance the price 

Of a sea-wolf — " Ten oboli" — ^very good. 

You count the money. " Oh, not those," he cries, 

" JBginetan I meant." Still you comply. 

But if you trust him with a larger piece, 

And there be change to give ; mark how the knave 

Now counts in Attic coin, and thus achieves 

A two-fold robbery in the same transaction ! 

J. A. St. Jomr. 



Xenabchus. (Book vi. § 6, p. 357.) 

Poets indeed ! I should be glad to know 

Of what they have to boast. Invention — no 1 

They invent nothing, but they pilfer much. 

Change and invert the order, and pretend 

To pass it off for new. But fishmongers 

Are fertile in resources, they excel 

All OTir philosophers in ready ,wit 

And sterling impudence. The law forbids. 

And strictly too, to water their stale fish — 

How do they manage to evade the fine ? 

Why thus — ^when one of them perceives the board 

Begins to be offensive, and the fish 

Look dry and change their colour, he begins 

A preconcerted quarrel with his neighbour. 

They come to blows; — he soon affects to be 

Most desperately beaten, and falls down. 

As if tmable to support himself. 

Gasping for breath ; — another, who the while 

(Knowing the secret) was prepared to act, 

Seizes a jar of water, aptly placed, 

And scatters a few drops upon his friend. 

Then empties the whole vessel on the fish, 

Which makes them look so fresh that you would swear 

They were just taken from the sea. — Anon. 

The same. 

Commend me for invention to the rogue 
Who sells fish in the agora. He knows, — 
In fact there 'fi no misteking, — that the law 
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Clearly and formally forbids the trick 
Of reconciling stale fish to the nose 
By constant watering. But if some poor wight 
Detect him in the faxst, forthwith he picks 
A quarrel, and provokes his man to blows. 
He wheels meanwhile about his fish, looks sharp 
To catch the nick of time, reels, feigns a hurt : 
And prostrate falls, just in the right position. 
. A friend placed there on purpose, snatches up 
A pot of water, sprinkles a drop or two, 
For form's sake, on his £a.ce, but by mistake, . 
As you must sure believe, pours all the rest 
Full on the fish, so that almost you might 
Consider them fresh caught. — J. A. St. John. 



Antiphanes, (Book vi. § 7, p. 357.) 

What miserable wretched things are fish 1 

They are not only doomed to death, to be 

Devoured, and buried in the greedy maw 

Of some voracious glutton, but the knaveB 

Who sell them leave them on their board to roi^ 

And perish by degrees, till having found 

Some purblind customer, they pass to him 

Their dead and putrid carcases; but he, 

Keturning home, begins to nose his bargain, 

And soon disgusted, casts them out with scom,-*-AJOIi 



Alexis. (Book vi. § 8, p. 358.) 

The rich Aristonicus was a wise 

And prudent governor; he made a law 

To this intent, that every fishmonger. 

Having once fix*d his price, if after that 

He varied, or took less, he was at once 

Thrown into prison, that the punishment 

Due to his crimes, still hanging o'er his head, 

Might be a check on his rapacity. 

And make him ask a just and honest price, 
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And cany home his stale commodities.' 

This was a prudent law, and so enforced, 

That youth or age might safely go to market 

And bring home what was good at a fair price. — ^Ano^t. 



Alexis. (Book vi^ § 10, p. 359.) 

I still maintain that iish do hold with meu» 

Living or dead, perpetual enmity: 

For instance, noVr, a ship is overset, 

As sometimes it knay happen, — ^the poor wretches 

Who might escape Uie dangers of the sea 

Are swallow'd quick by some voracious fish. 

I^ on the other hand, the fishermen 

Enclose the fish, and bring them safe to shore, 

Dead as they are they ruin those who buy them, 

For they are sold for such enormous sums 

That our whole fortune hangs upon the purchase, 

And.be who pays the price becomes a beggar. — Anon. 



From the $an^, (Book vi, § 12, p. 359.) 

If one that's poor, and scarcely has withal 

To clothe and feed him, shall at once buy fish. 

And pay the money down upon the board, 

Be sure that fellow is a rogue, and lives 

By depredation and noctmmal plunder. 

Let bun who has been robb*d by night, attend 

The fish-market at early dawn, and when 

He sees a young and needy wretch appear, 

Bargain with Micion for the choicest eels, 

And pay the money, seize the caitiff straight, 

And drag him to the prison without fear. — Anow. 

The same. 

Mark you a fellow who, however scant 

In all things else, hath still wherewith to purchase 

Cod, eel, or anchovies, be sure i' the dark 

He lies about the road in wait for travellers. 
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If therefore you Ve been robb'd o'emight, just go 

At peep of dawn to th' agora and seize 

The first athletic, ragged vagabond 

Who cheapens eels of Mikion. He, h6 6ure, 

And none but he 's the thief : to prison with him ! 

J. A St. Jomr. 



DiPHiLus. (Book vi. § 12, p. 360.) 

We have a notable good law 'at Corinth, 

Where, if an idle fellow outruns reason^ 

Feasting and junketing at furious cost. 

The sumptuary proctor calls upon him. 

And thus begins to sift him : — You live well. 

But have you well to live 1 You squander freely. 

Have you the wherewithal ? Have you the fund 

For these out-goings 1 If you have, go on ! 

If you havp not, we'll stop you in good time, 

Before you uDutrun honesty ; for he. 

Who lives we know not how, must live by plunder; 

Either he picks a purse, or robs a house. 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang. 

Or thrusts himself in crowds to play th' Informer, 

And put his perjured evidence to sale : 

This a well-order'd city will not suffer : 

Such vermin we expel. — And you do wisely : 

But what is this to me ? — Why, this it is : 

Here we behold you every day at work, 

Living forsooth ! not as your neighbours live. 

But richly, royally, ye gods ! — Why, man. 

We cannot get a fish for love or money, 

You swallow the whole produce of the sea : 

You've driven our citizens to browze on cabbage : 

A sprig of parsley sets them all a-fighting, 

As at the Isthmian games : if hare or partridge, 

Or but a simple thrush comes to the market, 

Quick at the word you snap him. By the gods 1 

Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 

But in your kitchen; and for wine, 'tis gold — 

Not to be purchased : we may drink the ditches. 

Cumberland. 
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Weft 



re in Corinth this good Law ia use ; 

If wee see any person keepe great checre, 

We make inquirie. Whether he doc works, 

Or if he have Revenues coming int 

If either, then we eay no more of him. 
But if the Chaigo esoeed his Gaine or Kente, 

He is forbidden to run on his course ; 

If he continue it, he pays a fine : 

If he want wherewithal), he is at last 

Taken by Sergeants and in prison cast. 
For to spend much, and nevei' to get oiight, 

Is cause of much disorder in the world. 

One in the night-time filcheth from the flocks; 

Another breaks a bouse or else a shop; 

A third man gets a share his mouth to stop. 
To beare a part in this good fellowship, 

Ono feignes a suit his neighbor to molest, 

Another must false witness beare with him : 

But such a crue we utterly detest, 

And banish irom our citie like the pest. — MoLm 

ThesaTne. 

Eeheve me, my good fiiend, such ia the law 

Long held at Corinth ; when we see a mnti 

Spending large sums upon the daintiest fisb. 

And living at a great expense, we ask 

The means by which he can maintain the splendour. 

If it appears that his possessions yield 

A fund proportion'd to this costly charge, 

'Tis well, he 's not molested, and proceeds 

T enjoy that kind of life which he approves. 

But if we find that he exceeds his means, 

We first admonish him; if he persists. 

We then proceed to punishment by fine. 

If one who has no fortune to supply 

E'en common wants, lives thus espensivelyj 

Him we deliver to the common beadle 

For corporal puuiEhment, — Anon. 
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Thciomi. 

We cannot ^ tbot snujleBt fish for mon^; . 

And for a bnndi d pardej we must figh^ 

As 'twere the Isthmian gamee: ihieOf ^oiild % higjp 

Make its appearamoe, 'tis at onoe oaii^t up; 

A partridge or a laik, by Jupiter 1 

We can't so mooh as see them on the wing^ 

And all on your aooount: then as for wiiie^ 

You've raised the price so high we oaxmot taiie.it— Asca 



PHUiimnn. (Book tI { 17, p. 963.) 

It grieves me mudi to see the wotld wo ehangedf 

And men of worth, iagsnions and weUrbom, 

Beduoed to poverty, iSdle oonning knavas, 

The Tery scum of the people, eat their fish. 

Bought for two obeli, on plates of silver, 

Weighing at least a suna; a few capei% 

Not worth three pieoes of bnusMndney, served 

In lordly silver-^uh, tiiat we]|^ at least. 

As mudi as fifteen draohmas. In times psst 

A little cup presented to the Gods 

Was thought a splendid ofifering; but such gifts 

Are now but seldom seen, — and reason good^ 

For 'tis no sooner on the altar plaoed, 

Than rogues are watching to purloin it thence. — liSO^. 



Alexm. (Book vL § 28, p. 372.) 

I'm ready, at the slightest call, to sup 

With those who may think proper to invite me« 

If there 's a wedding in the neighbourhood, 

I smell it out, nor scruple to be there 

Sans invitation; then, indeed, I shine, 

And make a full display of all my wit, 

'Till the guests shake with laughter; I tako care 

To tickle well the master of the feast; 

Should any strive to thwart my purpose, I 

At once take fire, and load him with reproach 



And bitter sarooam ; 'till at lQPgtb» well fed, 
And haying drunk my fiU* I stagger home. 
N'o nimble link-boy guides my gid4y step«^ 
But " through the psdpable obsoore, I grope 
NLy nncouth vay;" and if by chance I meet, 
[n tlieir nocturnal rounds, the watch, I hail them 
^ith soft and gentle speech; then thank the gods 
rhat I'ye escaped so well, nor felt the weight 
Of their hard fists, or their still harder staves. 
At length, unhurt, I find myself at home, 
And creep to my poor bed, where gentle «Ieep, 
And pleasant dreams, inspired by generous wine, 
liock up my senses. — Awon. 



DiEHiLus, (Book vi. § 29, p. 373.) 

When I'm invited to a great man's board, 

I do not feast my eyes by looking at 

The costly hangings, painted ceiling, or 

The rich Corinthian vases^ but survey, 

And watch with curious eye, the curling smoke 

That rises from the kitchen. If it comes 

In a strong current, straight, direct, and full, 

I chuckle at the sight, and ^ake myself 

For very joy; but ij^ oblique and small, 

Tt rises slowly in a scanty voliune, 

I then exclaim. Sad meagre fare for me ! 

A lenten supper, and a bloodless meaL'^-<-ANOK. 

The same. 

Makes some rich squire 
A banquet, and am I among the guests ? 
Mark me : I cast no idle eye of observation 
On mouldings or on fretted roof : I deign not 
With laudatory breath to ask, if hands 
From Corinth form'd and fashion'd the wine-coolers 
These trouble not my cap. — I watch and note 
(And with most deep intensity of vision) 
What smoke the cook sends up : mounts it me full 
And with alacrity and perpendicular 1 



{ 
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All joy and transport 1 1 I crow and clap 

My wings for very ecstasy of heart ! 

Does it come sidelong^ tnaking wayward angles. 

Embodied into no consistency ? 

I know the mournful signal well, and straight 

Prepare me for a bloodless feast 6f herbs. — Mitchell 



EupoLis. (Book vi. § 30, p. 373.) 

Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 

By which we parasites contrive to live : 

Fine rogues we are, my friend, (of that be sure,) 

And daintily we gull mankind. — Observe I 

First I provide myself a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all crafts; 

Next two new suits for feasts and gala-days, 

Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 

To sun myself upon the public square : 

There, if perchance I spy some rich dull knave, 

Straight I accost him, do him reverence, 

And, saunt'ring up and down, with idle chat 

Hold him awhile in play; at every word 

Which his wise worship utters, I stop short 

And bless myself for wonder ; if he ventures 

On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies. 

And hold my sides for laughter. — Then to supper, 

With others of Our brotherhood to mess 

In some night-cellar on our barley-cakes. 

And club invention for the next day's shift. — Cumberland. 

The same. 

Of how we live, a sketch I'll give. 

If you'll attentive be; 
Of parasites, (we're thieves by rights,) 

The flower and chief are we. 

Now first we've all a page at call. 

Of whom we're not the owners. 
But who's a slave to some young brave. 

Whom we flatter to be donors. 
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Two gala dresses each possesses. 

And puts them on in turn; 
As ofb ais he goes forth to see 

Where he his meal can earn. 

The Forum I choose,*my nets to let loose. 

It 's there that I fish for my dinner; 
The wealthy young fools I use as my tools, 

Like a jolly good harden'd old sinner. 

Whenever I see a fool suited for me, * 

In a trice at his side I appear, 
And ne'er loose my hold, till by feeding or gold, 

He has paid for my wants rather dear. 

If he chance aught to speak, though stupid and weak^ 

Straightway it is praised to the skies; 
His wit I applaud, treat him as my lord. 

Win his heart by a good set qf lies. 

Ere comes our meal, my way I feel, 

My patron's mind I study : 
And as each knows, we choose all those 

Whose brains are rather muddy. 

We understand our host's command, 

To make the table merry; 
By witty jokes, satiric pokes, 

To aid the juicy berry. 

If we're not able, straight from the table 

We're sent, elsewhere to dine ; 
You know poor Acastor incurr'd this disaster. 

By being too free o'er his wine. 

A dreadful joke scarce from him broke, 

When for the slave each roars. 
To come and fetch th' unhappy wretch. 

And turn him out of doors. 

On him was put, like any brute, 

Round his throat an iron necklace ; 
And he was handed, to be branded, 

To (Eneus rouc^h and reckless. — L. S. 
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Alexis. (Book vi. J 31, p. 374.^ 

A, There are two sortd of paradteB; tlie one ^ 
Of middle station, like ourselves, who are 
Much noticed by the comic poets 

B. « Ay, 
But then the other sort, say, what of them i 

A. They are of higher rank, and proud ptetensio!!^ 
Provincial governors, who claim respect 
By sober and grave conduct; and though sprung 
From th' very dregs o' th' people, keep aloo^ 
Affect authority and state and rule. 
And pride themselves on manners more seirere 
Than others, on whose beetling brow there sits 
An awful frown, as if they would command 
At least a thousand talenta-^1 their boast ( 
These Nausinicus, you have seen, and judge 
My meaning rightly. 

JS, I confess I do. 

A, Tet they all move about one common centre ; 
Their occupations and their ends the same, 
The sole contention, which shall flatter most« 
But, as in human life, some are depressed, 
Whilst others stand erect on Fortune's wheel, 
So fares 4t with these men; while some are raised 
To splendid affluence, and wallow in 
Luxurious indolence, their fellows starve, 
Or live on scraps, and beg a scanty pittance. 
To save their wretched lives. — Anon. 



TiMOCLES. (Book vi. § 32, p. 374.) 

Think you that I can hear the parasite 

Abused 1 believe me, no ; I know of none 

Of greater worth, more useful to the state. 

Whatever act is grateful to a friend, 

Who is more ready to stand forth than he ? 

Are you in love, he '11 stretch a point to serve you. 

Whate'er you do, he 's ready at your call. 

To aid and to assist, as 'tis but just, 

He thinks, to do such grateful service for 
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The patron who prorides his daily meal. 
And then he speaks so watmly of his friend ! 
Ton say for this he eats, and drinks soot-free ; 
Well, and what then 9 what hero or what god 
Would disapprove a friend on such conditions t • 
But why thus linger out the day, to prove 
That parasites are honoor'd and esteemed 9 
Is 't not enough, they claim the same reward 
That crowns the victor at the Olympic games,. 
To be supported at the public charge ? 
For wheresoe'er they diet at fi^e cost, 
That may be justly call'd the Prytaneum. — Anon. 



Antiphaniis. (Book vi. § 33, p. 375.) 

If duly weighed, this will, I think, be found 

The parasite's true state and character, 

The ready sharer of your life and fortunes. 

It is against his nature to irejoice 

At the misfortunes of his friends — ^his wish 

Is to see all successful, and at ease; 

He envies not the rich and the luxurious, 

But kindly would partake of their excess. 

And help them to enjoy their better fortune. 

Ever a steady and a candid friend, - 

Not quarrelsome, morose, or petulant. 

And knows to keep his passions in due bounds. 

If you are cheerful, he will laugh aloud; 

Be amorous, be witty, or what else 

Shall suit your humour, he will be so too. 

And valiant, if a dinner's the reward. — ^Anon. 



Aeistophon. (Book vi. § 34, p. 376.) 

If I'm at once forbid to eat or drink, 
I'm a Tithymallus or Philippides. 
If to drink water only, I'm a frog— 
To feed on leaves and vegetable diet, 
I am at once a very caterpillar — 
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Forbid the bath, I quarrel not with filth— ^ 
To spend the winter iu the open air, 
I am a blackbird ; if to scorch all day, 
And jest beneath the hot meridian sun. 
Then I become a grasshopper to please you; 
If neither to anoint with fragrant oil. 
Or even to behold it, I am dust — 
To walk with naked feet at early dawn. 
See me a crane; but if forbid at night 
To rest myself and sleep, I am transform'd 
•At once to th' wakeful night owl. — Anon, 

The same. 

So gaunt they seem, that famine never made 

Of lank Philippides so mere a shade ; 

Of salted tunny-fish their scanty dole ; 

Their beverage, like the frog's, a standing pool, 

With now and then a cabbage, at the best 

The leavings of the caterpillar's feast : 

No comb approaches their dishevell'd hair. 

To rout the long establish'd myriads there; 

On the bare ground their bed, nor do they know 

A warmer coverlid than serves the crow : 

Flames the meridian sun without a cloud ? 

They bask like grasshoppers, and chirp as loud : 

With oil they never even feast their eyes ; 

The luxury of stockings they despise, 

But bare-foot as the crane still march along, 

All night in chorus with the screech-owl's song. 

The same. 

For famishment direct, and empty fare, 
I am your Tithymallus, your Philippides, 
Close pictured to the life : for water-drinking. 
Your very frog. To fret, and feed on leeks. 
Or other garden-stuff*, your caterpillar 
Is a mere fool to me. Would ye have me abjure 
All cleansing, all ablution 1 I'm your man — 
The loathsom'st scab alive nay, filth itself, 
Sheer, genuine, unsophisticated filth. 
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To brave the winter "with his nipping cold," 

A houseless tenant of the open air, 

See in me all the ousel. Is't my business, 

In sultry summer's dry and parched season, 

1o dare the stifling heat, and prate the while 

IMocking the noontide blaze 1 I am at once 

The grasshopper : to abhor the mother 'd oil 1 

I am the very dust to lick it up 

And blind me to its use : to walk a-mornings 

Barefoot ? the crane : to sleep no wink 1 the bat. 

Bailey. 
The mme. 

In bearing hunger and in eating nothing, 

I can assin*e you, you may reckon me 

A Tithymallus or Philippides ; 

In driiiing water I 'm a very frog ; 

In loving thyme and greens — a caterpillar ; 

In hating Bagnios — a lump of dirt ; 

In living out of doors all winter-^ime — 

A blackbird ; in enduring sultry heat, 

And chattering at noon — a grasshopper j 

In neither using oil, nor seeing it — 

A cloud of dust ; in walking up and down 

Bare-footed at the dawn of day^-a crane ; 

In sleeping not one single jot — a bat. — Walsh. 



EuBULUs. (Book vi. § 35, p. 376.) 

He that invented first the scheme of sponging 

On other men for dinner, was a sage 

Of thorough democratic principles. 

But may the wretch who asks a friend or stranger 

To dine, and then requests he '11 pay his club. 

Be sent without a farthing into exile. — Walsh. 



DiODORUs OP SiKoPE. (Book vi. § 36, p. 377.) 

I wish to show how highly dignified 
This office of the parasite was held, 

ATU. — VOL* III, 4'E 
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How sanctioned by the laws, of ori^ 

Clearly divine; while other naefiil avtt . 

Are but th' inventioiis of the humaii Hund^ 

This stands preeminent the gift of gods^ 

For Jupiter the friend first pnnstiaed it. 

Whatever door was opm to reosia hdm. 

Without distinotiony whether rich or peorv 

He enter'd without bidding ; if he saw 

The couch well spread, the table well supplied. 

It was enough, he ate and drank his fill. 

And then retired well satisfied, but paid 

No reckoning to his host. Just so do I. 

If the door opens^ and the board is spread, 

I step me in, ihou^ an unbidden goesti 

Sit down with silent caution, and take care 

To give no trouble to the firiend that's near me ; 

When I have eat> and fill'd my skin with winfi^ 

Like Jupiter the friend, I take my leave. 

Thus was the office fior and honouxable, 

As you will fireely owxi, by what socceeds. . 

Our city, which was ever used to pay 

Both worship and respect to Hercules, 

When sacrifices were to be prepared. 

Chose certain parasites f officiate, 

In honour of the god, but did not make 

This choice by lot, nor take the first that ofier'd, 

But from the higher ranks, and most esteemed 

Of all the citizens, they fix'd on twelve. 

Of life and manners irreproachable. 

Selected for this purpose. Thus at length 

The rich, in imitation of these rites. 

Adopted the same custom, chose them out 

From th' herd of parasites, such as would suit 

Their purpose best, to nourish and prote<5t» 

Unluckily, they did not fix upon 

The best and most respectable, but on 

Such wretches as would grossly flatter them. 

Beady to say or swear to anything; 

And should their patrons puff their fetid breath. 

Tainted with onions, or stale horsisradish, 

Full in their faces, they would call't a breeze 
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IFrom new-bom violets, or sweet-scented roses; 
And if still fouler air came from them, 'twas 
A most delicious perfume, and inquiries 
IFrom whence it was procured. — Such practices 
ZHave brought disgrace upon the name and office, 
And what was honest and respectable 
Is now become disgraceful and ignoble. — Anon. 



The mme, 

I 'd have you better know this trade of ours : 

'Tis a profession, sirs, to ravish admiration : 

Its nursing-father is the Law ; its birth 

Derives from heaven. All other trades bear stamp 

Of frail humanity upon them, mixM, 

I grant, with show of wisdom — but your parasite 

Is sprung from Jove : and tell me, who in heaven 

Is Jove's compeer ? 'Tis he that under name 

Of Philian, enters ev'ry mansion— own it 

Who will, gentle or simple, prince or artisan : 

Be 't room of state or poverty's mean hovel. 

He stands upon no points : — the Couch is spread. 

The table fiirnish'd — on 't a goodly show 

Of tempting dishes : what should he ask more ? 

He drops into a graceful attitude, 

Calls like a lord about him, gorges greedily 

The daintiest dish, washes it down with wine. 

Then bilks his club, and quietly walks home. 

I too am pieced with him in this respect. 

And by the god ray prudent course is £ashion*d. 

Is there a gala-day, and feast on foot. 

With open door that offers invitation % 

In walk I, silence for my only usher : 

I fall into a chair with sweet composure, 

(Why should my neighbour's peace be marred by noise ?) 

I dip my finger in whate'er 's before me, 

And having feasted ev'ry appetite 

Up to a surfeit, I walk home with purse 

tJntouch'd— ^hath not a god done so before me ? 

4e2 
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Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 71, p. 404.) 

A, You say you've pass'd much of your time in Cyprus. 
£. All ; for the war prevented my departure, 
A. In what place chiefly, may I ask ? 

i?. In Paphos; 

Where I saw elegance in such perfection. 
As almost mocks belief. 

A, Of what kind, pray you ? 

A Take this for one — The monarch, when he sups, 
Is fjmn'd by living doves. 

A, Tou make me curious 

How this is to be done ; all other questions 
I will put by to be resolved in this. 

£, There is a juice drawn from a Syrian tree. 
To which your dove instinctively is wedded 
With a most loving appetite ^ with this 
The king anoints lus temples, and the odour 
No sooner captivates the silly birds. 
Than straight they flutter round him, nay, would fly 
A bolder pitch, so strong a love-charm draws them, 
And perch, horror ! on his sacred crown, 
J£ that such profanation were permitted 
Of the by-standers, who, with reverend care, 
Fright them away, till thus, retreating now, 
And now advancing, they keep such a coil 
With their broad vans, and beat the lazy air 
Into so quick a stir, that in the conflict 
His royal lungs are comfortably cool'd, 
And thus he sups asPaphian monarchs should. — CuMBEBiiAND. 



Alexis. (Book vi. § 72, p. 405.) 

I sigh'd for ease, and, weary of my lot, 

Wish'd to exchange it : in this mood I stroll'd 

Up to the citadel three several days ; 

And there I found a bevy of preceptors 

For my new system, thirty in a group ; 

All with one voice prepared to tutor me — 

Eat, drink, and revel in the joys of love ! 

For pleasure is the wise man's sovereign good. — Cumbbbi^^* 
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Antiphanes. 

(Book vi. § 73, p. 405 ; § 33, p. 375 ; and § 35, p. 376.) 

What art, vocation, trade or mystery, 

Can matcli with your fine Parasite 1 — ^The Painter ] 

He ! a mere dauber : a vile drudge the Farmer ; 

Their business is to labour, ours to laugh, 

To jeer, to quibble, faith, Sirs ! and to drink, 

Aye, and to drink lustily. Is not this rare ? 

1^ life, my life at least : the first of pleasures 

Were to be rich myself ; but next to this 

I hold it best to be a Parasite, 

And feed upon the rich. Now mark me right I 

Set down my virtues one by one : Imprimis, 

Good-will to all men — would they were all rich. 

So might I gull them all : malice to none ; 

I envy.no man's fortime, all I wish 

Is but to share it : would you have a fiiend, 

A gallant steady Mend ? I am your man : 

No striker I, no swaggerer, no defamer. 

But one to bear all these and still forbear : 

If you insult, I laugh, um-uffled, merry, 

Invincibly good-humour'd still I laugh : 

A stout good soldier I, valorous to a fault, 

When once my stomach 's up and supper served : 

You know my humour, not one spark of pride, 

Such and the same for ever to my friends : 

If cudgell'd, molten iron to the bummer 

Is not so malleable ; but if I cudgel, 

Bold as the thunder : is one to be blinded ? 

I am the lightning's flash : to be puff'd up ? 

I am the wind to blow him to the bursting : 

Choked, strangled ? I can do 't and save a halter : 

Would you break down his doors ? behold an earthquake : 

Open and enter them ? a battering-ram : 

Will you sit down to supper ? I 'm your guest. 

Your very Flp to enter without bidding : 

Would you move off? you'll move a well as soon : 

I 'm for all work, and though the job were stabbing. 

Betraying, false-accusing, only say, 
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Do this ! and it is done : I stick At nothing ; 
They call me Thunder-bolt for my despatch ; 
JFriend of my friends am 1 : let actions speak me; ' 
Tm much too modest to commend myself. — CuMBKRLAin). 



?HERfecBATES. (Book yl §§ 96, 97, pp." 423, 424.) 

The days of Plutus were the days of gold ; 

The season of high feeding, and good cheer : 

Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 

Boiling and bubbling through the streaming streeta^ 

With islands of fat dumplings, cut in sops 

And slippery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls, 

That dead men might have swallowed; floating tripes^ 

And fleets of sausages, in luscious morsels. 

Stuck to the banks like oysters : here and there, * 

"For relishers, a salt-fish season'd high 

Swam down the savoury tide : when soon behold I 

The portly gammon, sailing in fiill state 

Upon his smoking platter, heaves in sight. 

Encompassed with his bandoliers like guards, 

And convoy'd by huge bowls of frumenty, 

That with their generous odours scent the air. 

— You stagger me to tell of these good days, 
And yet to live with us on our hard fare, 
When death 's a deed as easy as to drink. 

If your mouth waters now, what had it done. 
Could you have seen our delicate fine thrushes 
Hot from the spit, with myrtle-berries cramm'd, 
And larded well with celandine and parsley. 
Bob at your hungry lips, crying — Come eat me ! 
Nor was this all ; for pendent over-head 
The fairest choicest fruits in clusters hung; 
Girls too, young girls just budding into bloom, 
Clad in transparent vests, stood near at hand 
To serve uS with fresh roses, and full cups 
Of rich and fragrant wine, of which one glass 
No sooner was despatch'd, than straight behold ! 
Two goblets, fresh and sparkling as the first, 
Provoked us to repeat the increasing draught 
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Away then with your ploughs, we need then! not, 
Your scythes, yoor sickles, and your pruning-hooks ! 
Away with all your trumpery at once 1 
Seed-time and hairest-home and vintage wakes*-- 
Your holidays are nothing worth to ua. 
Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 
O'erfiow with nectar, which providing Jove 
Showers. down by cataracts; the very gutters 
Prom our house-tops spout wine, vast forests wave, 
Whose very leaves drop fiitness, smoking viands 
like moimtains rise.-— All nature 's one great feast. 

Cumberland. 



«M 



. Philemon. (Book vii. § 32, p. 453.) 

How strong is my desire 'fore earth and heaven, 

To tell how daintily I cook'd his dinner 

^Gainst his return ! By all Athena's owls I 

'Tis no impleasant thing to hit the mark 

On all occasions. What a fish had I — 

And ah ! how nicely fried ! Not all bedeviU'd 

With cheese, or brown'd atop, but though well done, 

Looking alive, in its rare b^uty dress'd. 

With skill so exquisite the fire I tempered. 

It seem'd a joke to say that it. was cook'd. 

And then, just fancy now you see a hen 

Gobbling a morsel much too big to swallow; 

With biU uplifted roimd and round she runs 

HaJf-choking; while the rest are at her heels 

Clucking for shares. Just so 'twas with my soldiers; 

The first who touch'd the dish upstarted he 

Whirling round in a circle like the hen, 

Eating and running ; but his jolly comrades. 

Each a fish worshipper, soon join'd the dance. 

Laughing and shouting, snatching some a bit, 

Some missing, till like smoke the whole had vanish'd. 

Yet were they merely mud-fed river dabs : 

But had some splendid scares graced my pan, 

Or Attic glaucisk, or, saviour Zeus ! 

Kapros from Argos, or the conger eel. 

Which old Poseidon exports to Olympus, 
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To be the food of gods, why then my guesta 

Had rivaird those above. I have, in fact, 

The power to lavish immortality 

On whom I please, or, by my potent art. 

To raise the dead, if they but snuff my dishes ! 

J. A, St. JoEir. 



Hegesippub, (Book vii. § 36, p. 455,) 

A. I know it, my good friend, much has been said, 
And many books been written, on the art 
Of cookery ; but tell me something new. 
Something above the common, nor disturb 
My brain with what I've heard so oft before. 

£, Peace, and attend, you shall be satisfied — 
For I have raised myself, by due degrees, 
To the perfection of the art; nor have 
I pass'd the last two years, since I have worn 
The apron, with so little profit, but 
Have given my mind to study all its parts, 
T* apply that knowledge to its proper use ; 
So as to mark the different sorts of herbs; 
By proper seas'ning, to give fish the best 
And highest relish ; and of lentils too, 
To note the several sorts. But to the point : 
When I am call'd to serve a funeral supper. 
The mourners just returned, silent and sad, 
Clothed in funereal habits — I but raise 
The cover of my pot, and every face 
Assumes a smile, the tears are wash'd away ; 
Charm'd with the grateful flavour, they believe 
They are invited to a wedding feast — — 

A, What, and give such effect, from a poor dish 
Of miserable fish, and lentils 1 

fi- Ay; 

But this the prelude only, not worth noting ; 
Let me but have the necessary means, 
A kitchen amply stored, and you shall see, 
That, like enchantment, I will spread around 
A charm as powerful as the siren's voice ; 
That not a creature shall have power to move 
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Beyond the circle, forcibly detained 
By the delicious odour; and shoidd one 
Attempt to draw yet nearer, he will stand 
Fix*d like a statue, with his mouth wide open, 
Inhaling with each breeze the precious steam, 
Silent and motionless ; till some good fiiend^ 
In pity to his fate, shall stop his nostrils, 
And drag him thence by force 

-4. You are indeed 

A master of. the art 

B, You know not yet 

The worth of him you speak to— look on those 
Whom you see seated round, not one of them 
But would his fortune risk to make me his. — Anon. 



DiPHiLUS. (Book vii. § 39, p. 458.) 

Tis not my custom to engage myself. 

Till first I know how I'm to be employ'd, 

And whether plenty is to cro^n the board, 

I first inquire by whom the fea«5t is given, 

Who are the guests, and what the kind of fare ; 

For you must know I keep a register 

Of different ranks, that I may judge at once 

Whom to refuse^ and where to offer service. 

For instance now, with the seafaring tribe. , 

A captain just escaped from the rough sea. 

Who, fearing shipwreck, cut away his mast, 

Unsbipp'd his rudder, or was forced to throw 

Part of his loading overboard, now comes 

To sacrifice on his arrival ; him 

I cautiously avoid : and reason good ; 

No credit can be gain'd by serving him. 

For he does nothing for the sake of pleasure. 

But merely to comply with custom ; then 

His habits are so economical, 

He calculates beforehand the expense. 

And makes a nice division of the whole 

Between himself and his ship's company, 

So that each person eats but of his own. 



K- 
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Another, just three days arrived in port, 
Without or woUnded mast or shatt^'d sail/ 
With a rich cargo from Byzantium ; 
He reckons on his ten or twelve per cent. 
Clear profit of adventure, is all joy, 
All life, all spirits, chuckles o'er his gain. 
And looks abroad, like a true sailor, for 
Some kind and tender-hearted wench, to share 
His happy fortunes, and is soon supplied 
By the vile pimps that ply about the port. 
This is the man for me ; him I accost. 
Hang on his steps, and whisper in his ear, 
" Jove the preserver," nor withdraw my suit, 
Till he has feirly fix'd me in his service. 
This is my practice. — If I see some youth 
Up to the ears in love, who spends his time 
In prodigality and wild expense, 
Him I make sure of. — But the cautious man, 
Who calls a njieeting at a joint expense, 
Collects the symbols, and deposits them 
Safe in his earthen pot; he may call loud, 
And pull piy robe, hell not be heard, I pay 
No heed to such mean wretches, for no gain 
But blows can be obtain'd by serving them; 
Though you work hard to please them night and day, 
If you presume to ask such fellow for 
The wages you have eam'd, he frowns, and cries, 
*' Bring me the pot, you varlet ;" then bawls out, 
*' The lentils wanted vinegar ;" — again 
Demand your money, " Wretch," he loudly cries, 
" Be silent, or I'll make you an example 
For future cooks to mend their manners by." 
More I could tell, but I have said ienough. 

B, You need not fear the service I require, 
'Tis for a set of free and easy girls, 
Who live hard by, and wish to celebrate 
Gaily the feast of their beloved Adonis. 
She who invites is a right merry lass. 
And nothing will be spared ; therefore be quick, 
Tuck up your robe, and come away with me. — Anoi^. 
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ALBXia (Book viii. § 15, p. 532.) 

Talk noi to me of schools and trim academies^ 

Of mtusic or sage meetings held at Pylus — 

m hear no more of them : mere sugar'd words 

Which melt as you pronounce them. Fill your cup 

And pledge your ne^bour in a flowing bumper. 

This sums my dootrine whole : cocker your genius — 

Feast it with high delights, and mark it be not 

Too sad — ^I know no pleasure but the belly ; 

'Tis kin, 'tis genealogy to me : 

I own no other sire nor lady-mother. 

For virtue — ^'tis a cheat : your embassies — 

Mere toys : office and army sway — ^boy's rattles. 

They are a sound — a dream — an empty bubble ; 

Our fated day is fix'd, and who may cheat it 1 

Nought rests ii> perpetidty; nor may we 

Call aught our own, save what the belly gives 

A local habitation : for the rest — 

What's Codrus 1 dust What Pericles ] a clod. 

And noble Cymon 1 — tut, my feet walk over him. 

Mitchell. 

Machon. (Book viii. § 26, p. 538.) 

Of all fish-eaters 
None sure ex6ell^d the lyric bard Philoxenus. 
'Twas a prodigious twist ! At Syracuse 
Fate threw him on the fish call'd " Many-feet." 
He purchased it and drest it ; and the whole, 
Bate me the. head, formM but a single swallow. 
A crudity ensued — ^the doctor came, 
And the first glance informed him things went wrong. 
And " Friend," quoth he, " if thou hast aught to set 
In order, to it straight ; — pass but seven hours, 
And thou and life must take a long farewell." 
" I've nought to do," replied the bard : " all 's right 
And tight about me — ^nothing 's in confusion — 
Thanks to the gods ! I leave a stock behind me 
Of healthy dithyrambics, fully form'd, 
A credit to their years; — not one among them 
Without a graceful chaplet on his head : — 
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These to the Muses' keeping I bequeath, 

(We long were fellow-nurslings,) and vith them 

Be Bacchus and fair Venus in commibsion. — 

Thus far, Sir, for my testament: — for respite, 

I look not for it, mark, at Charon's hand, 

(Take me, I would be understood to mean 

Timotheus' Charon, — ^him in the Niobe :) 

I hear his voice this moment — ^' Hip ! halloo ! ^ 

To ship, to ship," he cries : the swarthy Destinies 

(And who must not attend their solemn bidding?) 

Unite their voices. — I were loth, howe'er, 

To troop with less than all my gear about me ; — 

Good doctor, be my helper then to what 

Kemains of that same blessed Many-feet ! — Mitchell 



Ph(ENIX. (Book viii. § 59, p. 566.) 

Lords and ladies, for your ear, 
We have a petitioner. 
Name and lineage would you know 
'Tis Apollo's child, the crow ; 
Waiting till your hands dispense 
Gift of barley, bread or pence. 
Be it but a lump of salt ; 
His is not the mouth to halt. 
Nought that's profFer'd he denies ; 
Long experience makes him wise. 
Who to-day gives salt, he knows, 
Next day fig or honey throws. — 
Open, open gate and door : 
Mark 1 the moment we implore, 
Comes the daughter of the squire, 
With such figs as wake desire. — 
Maiden, for this favour done 
May thy fortunes, as they run, 
Ever brighten — be thy spouse 
Bich and of a noble house ; 
May thy sire in aged ease 
Nurse a boy who calls thee mother : 
And his grandam on her knees 
Bock a girl who calls him brother ; — 
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Kept as bride in reservation 

For some favoured near relation.— 

But enough now : I must tread 

Where my feet and eyes are led ; 

Dropping at each door a strain, 

Let me lose my suit or gain. 
len search, worthy gentles, the cupboard's close nook : 
• the lord,. and still more to the lady we look : 
tstom warrants the suit — ^let it still then bear sway ; 
id your crow, as in duty most bounden, shall pray. 

Mitchell. 

The same. 

Good people, a handful of barley bestow 
On the bearers about of the sable crow- 
Apollo's daughter she — 
But. if the barley-heap wax low. 
Still kindly let your bounty flow. 
And of the yellow grains that grow 

On the wheaten stalk be free. 
Or a well-kneaded loaf or an obolos give, 
Or what you will, fbr the crow must live. 

If the gods have been bountiful to you to-day, 
Oh, say not to her for whom we sing. 

Say not, we implore you, nay. 
To the bird of the cloudy wing. 

A grain of salt will please her well, 
And whoso this day that bestows, 

May next day give (for who can tell 1) 
A comb from which the honey flows. 
But come, come, what need we say more ? 
Open the door, boy, open the door. 

For Plutus has heard our prayers. 
And see, through the porch, a damsel, as sweet 
As the winds that play round the flowery feet 
Of Ida, comes the crow to meet. 

And a basket of figs she bears. 
Oh, may this maiden happy be, 
And from care and sorrow free : 
Let her all good fortune find, 
And a husband rich and kind. 
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And when her parents have grown oM^ 

Let her in her &ther^8 arms 

Place a boy as &ir as she, 

With the ringlets all of gold, 

And, upon her mother^s knee^ 

A maiden deck'd with all her charms. 

Bat I from house to bouse must go, 

And whereyer my eyes by my feet aio bonii^. 

To the muse at m^t and mom 

For those who do or don't bestow, 

The mellow words of song shall flow. 

Gome then, good folks, your plenty share; 

O giye, my prince ! and maiden &ir, 

Be bountifiil to-day. 
Sooth, custom bids ye aJl to throw 
Whole handfulls to the bulging crow; 
At least give something; say not, No^ 

And we will go our way. — J. A. Si. Johx* 



Clbobulus. (Book yiiL { 60, p. 567.) 

The swallow is come, and with her brin^ 

A year with plenty overflowing; 

Freely its rich gifts bestowing, 
The loveliest of lovely springs. 

She is come, she is come. 

To her sunny home ; 
And white is her breast as a beam of light, 
But her back and her wings are as black as night. 

Then bring forth your store, 

Bring it out to the door, 
A mass of figs, or a stoop of wine. 
Cheese, or meal, or what you will, 
Whate'er it be we'll not take it ill : 
Even an ^ wiU not come amiss, 

For the swallow 's not nice 

When she wishes to dine. 
Come, what shall we have ? Say, what shall it be %) 

For we will not go. 
Though time doth flee, 

Till thou answerest Tes, or ^iswerest Ko» 
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it if thou art churlish we'll break down the gate, 

And thy pretty wife we'll bear away; 

le is small, and of no great weight 

Open, open, then we say. 

ot old men, but boys are we, , 

ad the swallow says, " Open to me." — J. A. St. John. 



The same. 

The swallow, the swallow has burst on the sights 

Be brings us gay seasons of yemal delight; 

His back it is sable, his belly is white. 

Can your pantiy nought spare^ 

That his paJate may please^ 

A fig — ox a pear — 

Or a slice of rich cheese? 

Mark, he bars all delay : 

At a word, my finend, say, 

Is it yes, — is it nay? 

Do we go ? — do we stay 1— 

One gift and we're gone : 

Befuse, and anon 

On your gate and your door 

All our fury we pour. 

Or our strength shall be tried 

On your sweet little bride : 

From her seat we will tear her; 

From her home we will bear her : 

She is light, and will ask 

But smsdl hands to the task. — 

Let your bounty then lift 

A small aid to our mirth ; 

And whatever the gift. 

Let its size speak its worth. 

The swallow, the swallow 

Upon you doth wait : 

An almsman and suppliant 

He stands at your gate : 

Set open, set open 

Your gate and your door ; 

Neither giants nor greybeards, — 

We your bounty implore. — Mitohblii. 
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The same. 

The swallow 's come, winging 

His way to us here I 

Fair hours is he bringing, 

And a happy new year 1 

•White and black 

Are his belly and back. 

Give him welcome once more, 

With figs from your store, 

With wine in its flasket, 

And cheese in its basket, 

And eggs, — ay, and wheat if we ask it. 

Shall we go or receive 1 yes, we'U^o, if you'll giYe; 

But, if you refuse us, we never wilT leave. 

We'll tear up the door, 

And the lintel and floor ; 

And your wife, if you still demur — 

She is little and light— we will come to-night 

And run away e'en with her. 

But if you will gi-ant 

The presents we want, 

Great good shall come of it, 

And plenty of profit I , 

Come, throw open free 

Your doors to the swallow ! 

Your children are we, 

Not old beggars, who follow. — E. B. C. 



EuPHRON. (Book ix. § 21, p. 595.) 

Carian ! time well thy ambidextrous part. 

Nor always filch. It was but yesterday. 

Blundering, they nearly caught thee in the fact ; 

None of thy balls had livers, and the guests, 

In horror, pierced their airy emptiness. 

Not even the brains were there, thou brainless hound ! 

If thou art hired among the middling class, 

Who pay thee freely, be thou honourable I 

But for this day, where now we go to cook, 

E'en cut the master's throat for all I care; 
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"A word to th* wise," and show thyself my scholar ! 

There thou may'st filch and revel ; all may yield 

Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 

Tis an old miser gives a sordid dinner, 

And weeps o'er every sparing dish at table; . ' 

Then if I do not find thou dost devour 

All thou canst touch, e'en to the very coals, > 

I will disown thee ! Lo ! old Skin-flint comes; 

In his dry eyes what parsimony stares !— D'Israbli. 



SosiPATER. (Book ix. § 22, p. 595.) 

A. If you consider well, my Demylus^ 
Our art is neither low nor despicable ; 
But since each rude and untaught blockhead dares 
Present himself as cook profess'd, the art 
Has sunk in estimation, nor is held 
In that respect and honour as of old. — 
Imagine to yourself a cook indeed, 
Versed from his infancy in all the arts 
And mysteries of his trade ; a person, too. 
Of shining talents, well instructed in 
The theory and practice of his art ; 
From such a one you wiU be taught to prize 
And value as you ought, this first of arts. 
There are but three of any character 
Now living : Boidion is one, and then 
Chariades, and, to crown all, myself ; 
The rest, depend upon it, are beneath 
Your notice. 

£. HowisthatI 

A, Believe me, truth ; 

We three are the supporters of the school 
Of Sicyon ; he, indeed, was prince of cooks, 
And as a i^ll'd professor, taught us first 
The motion of the stars, and the whole scheme 
And science of astrology ; he then 
Inform'd tis of the rules of architecture, 
And next instructed us in physics, and 
The laws of motion, and th' inventions rare 

ATH,— YOU III. i F 
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Of natural philofiophy ; this done, 

He lectured, in the military art 

Having obtained- this previous knot?ledge, hiB 

Began to lead us to the elements 

Of cookery. : 

B, Can what you say be truth, 

Or do you jest % 

A, Most certainly 'tis true ; 
And while the boy is absent at the market, 
I will just touch upon the subject, which, 
As time shall serve hereafter, we may treat 
More largely at our ease. • 

B, ' Apollo, lend 
Thy kind assistance, for I Ve much to hear.' 

A, First, then, a perfect and accomplished cook 
Should be well skill'd in meteorology ; 

Should know the motions of the stars, both when 
They rise, and when again they set ; and how- 
The planets move within their several orbits ; 
Of the sun's course, when he prolongs the day, 
Or sets at early hour, and brings in night ; 
His place i' the Zodiac ; for as these revfdve 
All aliments are savour'd, or to please 
And gratify the taste, or to offend 
And pall the appetite : he who knows this 
Has but to mind the season of the year. 
And he may decorate his table with 
The choicest viands, of the highest relish. 
But he who, ignorant of this, pretends 
To give directions for a feast, must fail. 
Perhaps it may excite your wondier, how 
The rules of architecture should improve 
The art of cookery 1 

B, I own it does. 

A, I will convince y6\i, then. You must agree^ 
That 'tis a most important point to have 
The chimney fix'd just in its proper place ; 
That light be well diffused throughout the kitchen ; 
That you may see how the wind blows, and how 
The smoke inclines, which, as it leans to this 
Or t' other quarter, «>. ^od cook knows well 
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To take ad rentage of the circumetonce, 
And make it favourable to his art. 
Theu military tactics have their use j 
And this the learn'd piofesBor knowsj nnd like 
A prudent general, marahala out hia force 
In proper files, for order governs all ; 
He Bees each dish arranged upon the board 
"With due daconjm, in its proper place. 
And borne from thence in the same oi-der, too ; 
No hurry, no confusion ; his quick eye 
Discovers at a glauce if all is right ; 
Knows how to soit the taste of every guest. 
If such a dish should quickly l>e removed, 
And such another occupy its place. 
To one aervea up his food quite smoking hot, 
And to another moderatdy warm, 
Then to a, third quite cold, but aU in order, 
And at the moment, as he gives the word. 
This knowledge is derived, ss you perceive, 
From strict attention to the rules of art 
And martial discipline. — Would you know more 1 
.B. I am quite satisfied, and so fareweU. — Anow. 

The tame. 

Such lore, ho said, was requisite 
For him who Utouijht beside his spit ; 
And undeterr'd by noise or heat, 
Could calmly con each new receipt : 
Star knowledge first, for meats are found 
"With rolling months to go the round ; 
And, as the sunshine 's short or long, 
Yield flavours exquisite or strong: 
Fidtet, 'tis known, as sMsona vary, 
Are delicate, or quite ' contrary ;' 
The tribes of air, like those of fin. 
Change with each sign the Bun goes in: 
So that who only knows lehat cheer, 
Kot when to buy's no cook, 'tis clear. 

- Aj cook who would his kitchen show, ' 

I' Must alfio architecture know; 
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And seei howe*6r it blows without^ 

His fire, iike Yesta's, ne'er goes out ; 

Nor soot unsi^tl/ smtidge the dish. 

And spoil the vol au vent, or fish. 

Nor obIj to the chimney looks 

Our true Hageiroe, king of cooks ; 

Beside the t^imnej, that his eye 

May deaziy view the day's supply^ 

He opes his window, in that spot 

Where Sol peeps in, to show what's what: 

The range, the drener, ceiling, floor. 

What cupboard, shelTes^ and where the door 

Are his to plan ; and if he be 

The man I mean, to each he *11 Bee» 

Lastly, to marshal in array 

The long-drawn line of man and tray: 

The light-arm'd first, who nimbly bear 

Their glittering lanee» through the air; 

And then the hoplitic troop to goad, 

Who bend beneath their ehargeri load^ 

And, empty dishes ta'en away, 

Place solid flank for new assay ; 

While heavy tables creak and groan 

Under the ^(ojpos Xoira3ci>F. 

All this demands such skill, as wields 

The veteran chief of hard-won fields I 

Who rules the roast might rule the seas, 

Or haste his foes with equal ease.; 

And cooks who 're equal to a routy 

Might take a town, or storm redout-— W. J. R 

The mme. 

Cook, Our art is not entirely despicable, 
If you examine it, good Demylus ; 
But the pursuit has been run down, and all 
Almost, however stupid, say they're cooks ; 
And by such cheats as these the art is ruin'cL 
For, if you take a veritable cook, 
Well brought up to his business from' a boy^ 
And skilful in tiie properties of things^ 
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^nd knowing all the usual sciences ; 
TThen the affair will seem quite different. 
"We are the only three remaining ones — 
Chariades, and Boddion, and I. 
A fico for the rest I 

Gent. What 's that you say ? 

Cook. What, / 1 'Tis we that keep up Sicon's school, 
Who was the head and founder of the art. 
He used to teach us first of all astronomy ; 
Next after that directly, architecture ; 
Confining all he-said to natural science. 
Then, to conclude, he lectured upon tactics. 
All this he made us learn before the art. 

Gent. Dear sir, d' ye mean to worry me to death 1 

Cook. No ; while the slave is coming back from market, 
I'll rouse your curiosity a little 
Upon the subject, that we thus may seize 
This most convenient time for conversation. 

Gent. By Phoebus, but you '11 find it a hard matter ! 

Cook. Listen, good sir. Firstly, the cook must know 
"Astronomy," — ^the settings and the risings 
Of all the stars, and when the sun comes back 
Both to the' longest and the shortest day, 
And through what constellations he is passing. 
For nearly every kind of meat and food 
Receives, they say, a varying gout within it 
During the revolution of the system. 
So he that knows all this, will see the season, 
And use each article just as he ought ; 
But he that does not, will be justly thump'd. 
Again, perfiaps, you wonder as to "architecture,** 
How it can aid the art of cookery? 

Gent. I know it. 'Tis most strange. 

Cook. Yet I'll explain it. 

To plan the kitchen rightly and receive 
As much light as you want, and see from whence 
The draught is, does good service in the business. 
The driving of the smoke, now here, now there, 
Makes a material difference when you're boiling. 
Why should I, then, go on to prove that ** tactics " 
Are needful to the Cook ] Good order 's good 
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In every station and in every kct ; . 

In ours, it almost is the leading point. 
The serving up, and the removing all tilings 
In order, and the seeing when 's the time 
Either to introduce them quick or slowly, 
And how the guests may feel inclined for eating, 
And, as regards the dishes too^ themselves, 
When is the proper time to serve some hot. 
Some warm, some cooling, some completely cold, 
Is all discussed in the Tactician s science. 

Gent. Then, as you've pdinted out to me whaVs nfied&I, 
Go, get you gone, and rest yourself a bit — ^Anon. 



Alexis. (Book ix. $ 23, p. 596.) 

A. You surely must confess that, in most arta^ 
The pleasinre that results from the perfection 
Is not enjoy'd by him alone, whose mind 
The rich invention plann'd, or by whose hands 
'Tis fashion'd into shape ; but they who use it 
Perhaps partake a larger portion stilL 

£, As I'm a stranger, pray inform me howl 
A, For instance, to prepare a sumptuous feast, 
We must provide a tolerable cook ; 
His work once done, his function 's at an end. 
Then, if the guests for whom it is prepared 
Come at the proper moment, all is well, 
And they enjoy a most delicious treat. 
If they delay, the dishes are all cold, 
And must be warm'd again; or what has been 
Kept back, is now too hastily despatched. 
And is served up ill dress' d, defrauding thus 
The 3,Gt itself of its due merit. — Anon. 



EuPHRON. (Book ix. § 24, p. 597.) 

I have had many pupils in my time, 

But you, my Lycus, far exceed them all 

In clear and solid sense, and piercing judgment. 
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Young CtiS you are, ^th only ten months' study, 

I send you forth into the wwld, a cook, 

Complete and perfect in the rules of art. 

Agis of Bhodes alone knew how to broil 

A fish in due perfection; Nereus, too, 

Of Chios, for stewed congers had no equal; 

For from his hands, it was a dish foi^ th' gods^ 

Th^n for whUe tkrion, no one could exceed * 

Chariades of Athens; for black broth, 

Th' inveiition and perfection 's justly due 

To Lamprias alone ; while Apon^tus 

Was teld unrivaU'd for his sausages.^ 

For lentils, too, Euthynus beat the world; 

And Aristion above all the rest 

Knew how to suit each guest, with tne same dish 

Served up in various forms, at thosp repasts . 

Where each man^)aid his share to deck the iDoard. — 

After the ancient Sophists, these alone 

Were justly deem'd the seven wise men of Greece. — ^Ajcon". 



Strato. (Book IX. § 29, p. 601.) 

Tve harbour d a he-sphinx and not a cook, 

For, by the gods i he talk'd to me in riddles, 

And coin'd new words that pose me to interpret. 

'No sooner had he enter'd on his office. 

Than eyeing me from head to foot, he cries-— 

** How many mortals hast thou bid to supper 1 " 

Mortals ! quoth I, what tell you me of mortals 1 

Let Jove decide on their mortality ; 

You're crazy sure.l none by that name are bidden. 

" No table usHer 1 no one to officiate 

As master of the courses 1 " — No such person ; 

Moschion and Niceratus and Philinus, 

These are my guests and friends, and amongst these 

You '11 find no table-decker, as I take it 

"Gods ! is it possible 1" cried he ; — Most certain, 

1 patiently replied : he swell'd and huff'd, 

As if, forsooth ! I 'd done him heinous wrong, 

And robb'd him of his proper dignity ; 
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Ridiculous conceit ! — '* What oifeting mak'st thou 

To Erysichthonl" he demanded : None — 

" Shall not the wide-hom'd ox be fell'd ?" cries he; 

I sacrifice no ox — " Nor yet a wether ?" 

Not I, by Jove ! a simple sheep perhaps : 

^ And what 's a wether but a ^eep ?" cries he. 

I 'm a plain man, my friend, and therefore spesk 

Plain language : — " What I I speak as Homer doea; 

And sure a cook may use like privilege 

And more than a bUnd poet." — Not with me; 

I '11 have no kitchen-Homers in my house I 

So pray discharge yourself 1 — This said, we parted. 

OumbbblAki). 



Anthippus. (Book ix. § 68, p. 637.) 

I like to see the fiices of my guests, 

To feed them as their age and station claim* • 

My kitchen changes, as my guests inspire 

The various spectacle ; for lovers now. 

Philosophers, and now for financiers, 

If my young royster be a mettled spark, 

Who melts an acre in a savoury dish 

To charm his mistress, scuttle-fish and crabs, 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 

Of cordials filter'd, exquisitely rich. 

For such a host, my friend ! expends much more 

In oil than cotton ; solely studying love I 

To a philosopher, that animal. 

Voracious, solid ham and bulky feet ; 

But to the financier, with costly niceness, 

Glociscus rare, or rarity more lure. 

Insensible the palate of old age. 

More difficult than the soft lips of youth 

To move, I put much mustard in their dish ; 

With quickening sauces make their stupor keen, 

And lash the lazy blood that creeps within. — D'IsraBI'I' 
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DiONYsius. (Book ix. § 69, p. 638.) 

"Know then, the Cook, a dinner that *s bespoke 

Aspiring to prepare, with prescient zeal 

Should know the tastes and humours of the guests; 

IFor if he drudges through the common work, 

Thoughtless of manner, careless what the place 

And seasons claim, aijid what the favoiiring hour 

Auspicious to his genius may present, 

Why, standing 'midst the multitude of men, 

Call we this "plodding fricasseer a Cook 1 

Oh, differing far ! and one is not the other I 

We call indeed the general of an army 

Him who is charged to lead it to the war ; 

But the true general is the man whose mind. 

Mastering events, anticipates, combines; 

Else he is but a leader to his men I 

With our profession thus : the first who comes 

May with a humble toil, or slice, or chop, 

Prepare the ingredients, and around the fire 

Obsequious, him I call a fricasseer ! 

But Bh ! the cook a brighter glory crowns ! 

Well skill'd is he to know the place, the hour. 

Him who invites, and him who is invited. 

What fish in season makes the market rich, 

A choice delicious^ rarity I I ki^ow 

That all, we always find; but always all, 

Charms not the palate, critically fine. 

Archestratus, in culinary lore 

Deep for his time, jn this more learned age 

Is wanting; and full oft he surely talks 

Of what he never ate. Suspect his page. 

Nor load thy genius with a barren precept 

Look not in books for what some idle sage 

So idly raved ; for cookery is an art 

Comporting ill with rhetoric; 'tis an art 

Still changing, and of momentary triumph ! 

Know on thyself thy genius must depend. 

All books of cookery, all helps of art. 

All critic learning, all commenting notes, 

Are vain, if, void of genius, thou wouldst cook T' 
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The culinary sage thus spoke; his friend 
Demands, "Where is the ideal cook thou-paint'stf* 
"Lo, I the man I" the savouring sage replied. 
" Now be thine eyes the witness of my art I 
This tunny drest, so odorous shall steam, 
The spicy sweetness so shall steal thy sense, 
That thou in a delicious reverie 
Shalt sltimber heavenly o'er the Attic dish !" — ^DIsraeu. 

The same, 

A. The wretch on whom you lavish so much praise, 
I swear, by all the gods, but ill deserves it^ — 
The true professor of the art should strive 
To gratify the taste of every guest ; 
For if he merely furnishes the table. 
Sees all the dishes properly disposed, 
And thinks, having done this, he has discharged 
His office, he ^s mistaken, and deserves 
To be consider'd only as a drudge, 
A kitchen-drudge, without or art or skilly 
And differs widely fix)m a cook indeed, 
A master of' his ^de. — He bears the name 
Of General, 'tis true, who heads the army; 
But he whose comprehensive mind surveys 
The whole, who knows to turn each circumstance 
Of time, and place, and action, to advantage, — 
Foresees what difficulties may occur. 
And how to conquer them, — this is the man 
Who should be call'd the general ; the other 
The mere conductor of the troops, no more : 
So in our art it is an easy thing 
To boil, to roast, to stew, to fricassee. 
To blow the bellows, or to stir the fire ; 
But a professor of the art regards 
The time, the place, th' inviter, and the guest ; 
And when the market is well stored with fi^, 
Knows to select, and to prefer such only 
As are in proper season, and, in short, 
Omits no knowledge that may justly lead 
To the perfection of his art. 'Tis true, 
Archestratus has written on the subject. 
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And is allow'd by many to havo left 
Most choice receipts, and rare inveationa 
TJeefiil and plaaaing ; yet in many tilings 
He was profoundly ignorant, and speaks 
Upon report, witlioiit aubstantial proof 
Or knowledge of his own. We must not trusty 
Nor give our iaith to loose conjectures thuB; 
For in our art we only can depend 
On actual practice and experiment. 
Having no Ei'd and settled laws tiy which 
"We may he govem'd, wo must frame our own, 
As time and opportunity may serve, 
Which if we do not well improve, the art 
Itself mUBt suffer by oiir negligence. 

M. Yon are indeed a most renown'd professorj 
But still you have omitted to point out 
The properties of that most skilful cook 
Who ftirnish'd splendid feasts witb so much ease. 

A. Give but the word, and you sbal! see me dress 
A thrum in such style i and other dainties 
To furnish out a iiill and rich repast, 
That you may easily couceivo the rest; 
Nay, yoa wilt think yourself in Attica, 
From the sweet fragrance, and delicious taste ; 
And then the whole so various, and weO-dress'd, 
You shall be puzzled where to fix your choice, 
From the stored viands of so rich a board. — Anon. 



MifBSiu&CHUS. (Book s. § 16, p. 663.) 
Dost know whom thou 'rt to sup with, friend 1 — I '1! te'.l th 
With gladiators, not with peaceful guests ; 
Instead of knives we 're arm'd with naked swords,- 
And swallow firebrands ia the place of food : 
Da^era of Crete are served us for confections. 
And for a plate of pease a iricassee 
Of shattei'd epeai-a ; the cualiions we repose on 
Are shields and breastplates, at our feet a pile 
Of slings and arrows, and our foreheads wreatb'd 
With military ensigns, not with myrtle.— Cumberland. - 
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The same, 

Know'st thou with whom thou hast to deal ? 

On sharpen'd swords we make our meal; 

The dripping torch, snapdragon-wise, 

Our burning beverage supplies; 

And Cretic shafts, as sweetmeats stored. 

Form the dessert upon our board, 

With tid-bits of split javelin : 

Pillow'd on breastplates we recline ; 

Strew'd at our feet are slings and bows, 

And crown'd with catapults our brows. — ^WranqhaM. 

The same, 

Herken my word : wote thou, leve brother min, 
Thou shulde in certaine thys dale wyth us din. 
Bright swerdes and eke browne our vittaile been; 
Torches we glot for sowle, that fyerie bren. 
Eftsone the page doth sette upon our bord, 
Yfette fro Crete, kene arwes long and broad ; 
No fetches do we ete, but speres shente, 
That gadred ben fro blood ydrenched bente. 
The silver targe, and perced habergeon, 
Been that, whan sonne is set, we lig upon. 
On bowes reste our fete whan that we slepe. 
With katapultes crownde, so heie hem clepe. — W. ff- 



Alcjeus. (Book X. § 35, p. 679.) 

To be bow'd by grief is folly ; 

Nought is gain'd by melancholy ; 

Better than the pain of thinking 

Is to steep the sense in drinking. — Bland. 



Alexis. (Book x. § 71, p. 709.) 

A. A thing exists which nor immortal is. 
Nor mortal, but to both belongs, and lives 
As neither god nor man does. Every day 
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*Ti8 bom anew and dies. No eye can see it, 
And yet to all 'tis known. 

B, A plagup upon you ! 

You bore me with your riddles. 

A, ^ Still, all this 
Is plain and easy. 

B. What then can it be 1 

A, Sleep — ^that puts all our cares and pains to flight. 

J. A. St. John. 

The same. 

Nor mortal fate, nor yet immortal thine, 

Amalgam rare of human and divine ; 

Still ever new thou comest, soon again 

To vanish, fleeting as the phantom train ; 

Ever invisible to earthly eye, 

Yet known to each one most familiarly. — ^F. Mbtcalpb. 



EuBULUS. (Book X. § 71, p. 710.) 

A. What is it that, while young, is plump and heavy, 
But, being full grown, is light, and wingless mounts 
Upon the courier winds, and foils the sight % 

B: The Thistle's Beard ; for this at first sticks fast 
To the green seed, which, ripe and dry, falls off 
Upon the cradling breeze, or, upwards puff 'd 
By playful urchins, sails along the air. — J. A. St. John. 



Antiphanes. (Book x. § 73, p. 711.) 

There is a female which within her bosom 
Carries her young, that, mute, in fact, yet speak. 
And make their voice heard on the howling waves, 
Or wildest continent. They will converse 
Even with the absent, and inform the deaf. 

J. A. St. John. 



{ 
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The same, 

Know'st'thou the creature, thai a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mew'd 1 V 
Though voiceless all, beyond the ocean wide 
To distant realms their still small voices glide. 
Far, far away, whome'er t' address Uiey seek 
Will understand, yet no one hears them speak. 

F. METGAI.FB. 



Theodbotks. (Book x. § 75, p. 713.) 

A thing whose match, or m the depths profound 
Of ocean, or on earth, can ne*er be found ; 
Oast in no mortal mould its growth of limb. 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest whinfl 
"lis bom, and lo ! a giant form appears ; 
Toward middle age a smaller size it wears ; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o*er, 
How wonderful gigantic as before.— F. Metcalfe. 



Thbodbctb& (Book x. § 75, p. 713.) ' 

We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other : 
She too expires, and so brings forth her mother. 

F. Metcauk. 



Xenophanes. (Book xi. § 7, p. 729.) 

The ground is swept, and the triclinium clean, 
The hands are purified, the goblets too 
Well rinsed, each guest upon his forehead bears 
A wreathed flow'ry crown ; from slender vase 
A willing youth presents to each in turn 
A sweet and costly perfume ; while the bowl, 
Emblem of joy and social mirth, stands by, 
Fiird to the brim ; another pours out wine 
Of most delicious flavour, breathing round 
Firagrahce of flowers, and honey newly made ; 
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So grateful to the sense, that none refuse; 

While odoriferous gums fill all the rpom^ 

Water is served too/ cold, and &esh, and dear; 

Bread, saffiron tinged, that looks like leaves of gold. 

The board is gaily spread, with honey pure, 

And savoury cheese. The altar, too, which stands 

Full in the centre, crown'd with flow'ry wreaths; 

The house resounds with music and with song, * 

With songs of grateful praise, such as become 

The wise and good to offer to the gods, 

In chaste and modest phrase. They humbly ask, 

Pouring their free libations^ to preserve 

A firm and even mind; to do no wrong. 

But equal justice to dispense to all; 

A task more easy, more d^dghtM far. 

Than to command, to slander, or oppress. 

At such repasts eadi guest may safely drink' 

As much as suits his sober appetite. 

Then unattended seek his home, imless - * 

His feeble age inquires assistance. Him 

Above all otiiers let us praise, who while 

The cheerful cup goes round, shall charm the guests 

With firee recital of acts worthy praise^ 

And fit to be remembered; that inspire 

The soul to valour, and the love of fame, 

The meed of virtuous action. Far from us 

The war of /Ktans; or the bloody strife 

Pf the seditious Centaurs; such examples 

Have neither use nor profit — wiser far 

To look to brighter patterns ttiat instruct. 

And lead the mind to great and good pursuita — Autos. 



Alexis. (Book xi. § 9, p. 731.) 

Do, you not know that by the term caU'd life, 

W^ mean^to give a softer /tone to ills 

That man is heir to ? Whether I judge xight 

Or wrong in this, I '11 not presume to say — 

Having reflected long and seriou^y. 

To this concjiusion I am. brought at last,^ 
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That universal folly governs all; 

For in this little life of ours, we seem 

As strangers that have left their native home. 

We make our first appearance from the realms 

Of death and darkness^ and emerge to light, 

And join th' assembly of our fellow-men— 

They who enjoy themselves the most, and drink. 

Ana laugh, and banish care, or pass the day 

In the soft blandishments of love, and leave 

No joy imtasted, no delight untried 

That innocence and virtue may approve, 

And this gay festival afford, depart 

Cheerful, like guests contented, to their home. — ANoy. 



Sappho. (Book xi. § 9, p. 731.) 

Come, Venus, come ! 
Hither with thy golden cup, 

Where nectar-floated flowerets swim ! 
Fill, fill the goblet up I 

These laughing lips shall kiss the brim- 
Come, Venus, come 1 — ^Anon. 



Pytheas. (Book xi. § 14, p. 734.) 

Here jolly Pytheas lies, 

A right honest man, and wise. 
Who of goblets had very great store, 

Of amber, silver, gold. 

All glorious to behold. 
In number ne'er equall'd before. — J. A. St. John. 



Author of the Thebais. (Book xi. § 14, p. 735.) 

Then Polyneices of the golden locks, 
Sprung from the gods, before his father placed 
A table all of silver, which had once 
Been Cadmus's, next fill'd the golden bowl 
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With richest wine. At this old (Edipusj 
Seeing the honour'd relics of his sire 
Profaned to vulgar uses, roused to anger, 
Pronounced fierce imprecations, wish'd his sons 
Might live no more in amity together, 
But plunge in feuds and slaughters, and contend 
For their inheritance : and the Furies heard. 

J. A. St. John. 



(Book xi. § 19, p. 738.) 

Troy's lofty towers by Grecians sack'd behold ! 
Parrhafiios' draught, by Mys engraved in gold. 

J. A. St. John. 



SoPATER. (Book xl § 28, p. 742.) 

'Tis sweet in early mom to cool the lips 

With pure fresh water from the gushing fount, 

Mingled with honey in the Baucalis, 

When one o'er night has made too free with wine, 

And feels sharp thirst.— J. A. St, John. 



Alexis. (Book xi. § 30, p. 743.) 

A. But let me first describe the cup ; 'twas round. 
Old, broken-ear'd, and precious small besides, 
Having indeed some letters on 't. 

B, Yes, letters ; 
Eleven, and all of gold, forming the name 

Of Saviour Zeus. 
A, Tush ! no, some other god. 

J. A. St. John. 



Damoxenus. (Book xi. § 35, p, 747.) 

A, If this hold not enough, see, the boy comes 
Bearing the Elephant ! 

B, Immortal gods 1 
ath,^ — VOL. in. 4 G 
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What tljing is that I 

A . A double-foimtaia'd caip. 

The workmakfiiiip of Alooa ; it contains 
Only three galLonB.'--J. A. St. John. 



PnaRECRATES. (Book id. § 62, p. 767.) 

Remark, how wisely ancient art provides 

The broad-brimni'd cup with flat expanded sides; 

A cup contrived for man's discreeter ude, 

And sober portions of the g^ierons joioe : < 

But woman's more amlntious thirsty soul 

Soon iong'd to revel in the plenteous bowl ; 

Deep and capacious as the swelling hold 

Of some stout bark she shaped the hollow mould, 

Then turning out a vessel like a tun, 

Simp'ring exclaim'd— Observe 1 I drink but one. 

GuXBEBLAin). 



ARCHXLOCHua. (Book xi. § 66, p. 771.) 

Come then, my friend, and seize the flask, 

And while the deck around us rolls, 
Dash we the cover from the cask. 

And crown with wine our flowing bowls. 
While the deep hold is tempest-tost. 

We'll strain bright nectar from the lees : 
For, though our freedom here be lost. 

We drink no water on the seas. — C. Merivalb. 



Alexis. (Book xii. § 1, p. 818; iv. § 59, p. 265, kc) 

You, Sir, a Cyrenean, as I take you, 

Look at your sect of desperate voluptuaries ; 

There's Diodorus — beggary is too good for him — 

A vast inheritance in two short years, 

Where is it ? Squander'd, vanish'd, gone for ever : 

So rapid was his dissipation. — Stop ! 
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Stop ! my good friend, you cry; not qnite so &6t ! 
This man went feir and softly to his ruin ; 
What talk you of two years ? As many days, 
Two little days, were long enough to finish 
Young Epicharides ; he had some sotd, 
And dtove a nieiTy pace to his undoing — 
Marry I if a kind surfeit would surprise us, 
Ere we sit down to earn it, sach. prevention 
Would come most opportune to save the troubie 
Of a sick stomach and an adiing head : 
But whilst the punidiment is out of sight, 
And the full chaliee at our lips, we drink, 
Drink all to-day, to-morrow fast and mourn. 
Sick, and all o*er o^ress'd with nauseous fumics ; 
Such is the drunkard's curse, and Hell itself 
Cannot devise a greater. Oh that nature 
Might quit us of this overbearing burthen, 
This tyrant-god, the belly ! take that from us, ^ 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man, shall be all soul. — CdMEEBLAim. 



Anaxilas. (Book xiii. § 6, p. 893.) ' 

Whoever has been weak enough to dote. 
And live in precious bondage at the feet 
Of an imperious mistress, may relate 
Some part of their iniquity at least. 
In fact, what monster is there in the world 
That bears the least comparison with them ! 
What frightful dragon, or chimera dire. 
What Scylla, what Charybdis, can exceed them ? 
Nor sphinx, nor hydra, nay, no winged harpy. 
Nor hungry lioness, nor poisonous adder, 
In noxious qualities, is half so bad. 
They are a race accursed, and stand alone 
Preeminent in wickedness. For instance, 
Plangon, a foul chimera, spreading flames. 
And dealing out destruction fEir and near, 
And no BeUerophon to -crush the monster. 

4g2 
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Then Sinope, a many-headed hydra. 
An old and wrinkled hag — Gnathine, too. 
Her neighbour— Oh ! they are a prectoas pair. 
Nonno's a barking Scylla, nothing less- 
Having already privately dispatch'd 
Two of her loverB, she would lure a third 
To sure deetructiony but the youth escaped. 
Thanks to his pliant oars, and better fortune. 
Phryne, like foul Charybdis, swallows up 
At once the pilot and the bark. • Theano, 
Like a pluck d siren, has the voice and look 
Of woman, but below the waist, her limbs 
Wither*d and shrunk in to the blackbird's size. 
These wretched women, one and all, partake 
The nature of the Theban Sphinx; they speak 
In doubtftd and amblffuous phrase, pretend 
To love you truly, and with all their hearts. 
Then whisper in your ear, some little want — 
A girl to wait on them forsooth, a bed, 
Or easy-chair, a brazen tripod too^- 
Give what you will they never are content; 
And to sum up their character at once, 
No beast that haunts the forest for his prey 
Is half so mischievous. — ^Anon. 

The same. 

Away, away with these female friends ! 

He whose embraces have encircled one, 

Will own a monster has been in his arms ; 

Fell as a dragon is, fire- spouting like 

Chimsera, like the rapid ocean-portent, 

Three-headed and dog-snouted ! — 

Harpies are less obscene in touch than they : 

The tigress robb'd of her first whelps, more merciful : 

Asps, scorpions, vipers, amphisbense dire, 

Cerastes, Ellops, Bipsas, all in one i — 

But come, let's pass them in review before us, 
And see how close the parallels will hold. 
And first for Plangon : where in the scale place her ? 
E'en rank her with the beast whose breath is flame. 



Like her ahe deals combuation round; and foreigners 

By scores have periah'd iu her conflagrations. 

One only 'soaped the fair incendiary. 

And that by virtue of hia nimble steed. 

Me back'd hia baggage, and tum'd tail upon her, — 

Have commerce with Sinope, and you'll find 

That Leraa's monster was ng tale ; for like 

The hydra she can multiply her members, 

And fair Gnathsona ia the present offshoot : 

Mer morning charms for beauties in the wane 

Compensate — but — the dupe pays doubly for't. 

There's Nanno too : — Nanno and Scylla'a pool 

Bear close similitude ; two swains have made 

Already shipwreck in that gulf; a third 

Had sbared their fortunes, but the wiser boy 

I'lied well his oars, and boldly stood to sea^ward. 

If Nanno 's Scylla, Phryne is Charybdis : 

Woe to the wretch who comes within her tide ! 

Enguird in whelming waves, both bark and mariner 

Are suck'd into th' abyss of quick perdition ! 

And what's Theano 1 bald, and bare, and peel'd, 

With whom but close-pluok'd sirens ranks she ? woman 

In face and voice ; but in her feet — a blackbird. 

But why enlarge my nomenclature ? Sphinx is 

A common name for all : on her enigma 

Is moulded all their speech : love, fealty, 

Affection, — these are terms drop clear enough 

From them, but at their heels comes a request. 

Wrapt up in tortuous phrase of nice perplexity. 

^Mimics.) — " A four-foot couch pcrdianco would grace tbci: 

chamber 1 
Their needs forsooth require a chair — three-footed. 
Or, for the nonce, two-footed — 'twould content them." 
He that is versed in points and tricks, like (Edipns, 
Hears, and escapes perchance with purse uninjured ; 
Tiie easy fool gapes, gaaes, and — hey ! presto ! 
Both purae and person's gone ! — Mitcbeli.. 
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AiiBXis. (Book xiiL i 1, p. 894.) 

What abject wretches da we make ounelyea 

By giving up the freedom and deligihts 

Of single li& to a oapridoua woman ! 

Then^ if she brings an ample fortune too. 

Her pride, and her pretensions are increuK^ 

And what should be a' benefit, beoomes 

A bitter curse, and grievous punishment. 

Jhe anger of a man may well be borne, 

'Tis quick| and sadden, but as soon subsidesr; 

It has a honied sweetness w|ien compared 

To that of woman. If a man receives 

An injuty, he may resent at first. 

But he wUl quiddy pardon. Women first 

Oflfer the iiijury, then to increase 

Th' offence, implead of soothing, they inflict 

A deeper wound by. obstinate resentment-— 

Neglect what's fit and proper to be done, 

But eagerly pursue the thing they riiould not;-*- 

And then they grow fimtastical withal. 

When they are perfectly in health complain 

In &int and feeble tone, ^ they're sick, they dia** 

Antnt 



Aristophon. (Book xiii. § 8, p. 894.) 

A man may marry once without a crime, 

But cursed is he who weds a second time. — Cumbebuiox 



Meetaitdeb. (Book ziii. § 8, p. 895.) 

A. While prudence guides, change not, at any rate, 
A life of fireedom for the married state : 

I ventured once to play that desperate game. 
And therefore warn you not to do tte same. 

B, The counsel may be sage which you advance. 
But I 'm resolved to take the common chance. 

A, Mild gales attend that voyage of your life. 
And waft you safely through the sea of strife : 
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Not the dire Libyan^ nor ^geah sea. 
Where out of thxrty ships scarce perish three ; 
But that, where darmg fools most dearfy poj, 
Where all that sail are surelj cast away. — TAinasai 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 13, p. 899.) 

As slowly I retum'd from the Piraeus, 

My mind impressed with all the various psans, 

And pungent grie&, that torture human life, 

I thus b^an to reason with myself. 

The peters and the sculptors, who pretend 

By cuntiing art to give the form of Love, 

Know nothing of his nature, for in truth 

He 's neither male nor female, god or man. 

Nor wise, nor foolish, but a compound strange. 

Partaking of the qualities of each, 

And an epitome of all in one. 

He has the strength and prowess of a man. 

The weak timidity of helpless woman ; 

In folly furious, yet in prudence wise 

And circumspect. Mad as an imtamed beast, 

In strength and hardihood invincible, 

Then for ambition he's a very demon. 

I swear by sage Minerva and the gods, 

I do not know his likeness, one whose nature 

Is so endued with qualities unlike 

The gentle name he bears. — Anox. 

The same. 

One. day as slowly sauntering from the port, 
A thousand cares conflicting in my breast, 
Thus I began to commune witli myself — 
Methinks these painters misapply their art, 
And never knew the being which they draw; 
For mark ! their many false conceits of Love. 
Love is nor male nor female, man nor god. 
Nor with intelligence nor yet without it, 
But a strange compound of all these, uniting 
In one mix'd essence many opposites ; 



! 



A manly ooursge with a womao^a fear^ 
The madman'isi phrenzy in a reasoning mind. 
The strength of steel, the fury .of a b^ist^ 
^e ambition of a hero— something 'tis, 
But by Minerva and the gods I swear ! 
I know not what this nameless something is. 

CgMBEBL&SD, 



EuBULUS. (Book xiiL § 13, p. 899.) 

Why, foolish painter, give those wings to Loyet 
Lore is not light, as my sad heart can prove : 
Love hath no wings, or none that I can see ; 
If he can fly—- ohl bid him fly from me! — CmamusD, 



Theofhilub. (Book xili. § 14, p; 900.) 

He who affirms that lovers are all m^ 

Or fools, gives no strong proof of his own sense ; 

For if from human life we take the joys 

And the delights of love, what is there left 

Tliat can deserve a better name than death ? 

For instance, now, I love a music girl, 

A virgin too, and am I therefore mad ? 

For she's a paragon of female beauty; 

Her form and figure excellent ; her voice 

Melodiously sweet ; and then her air 

Has dignity and grace. With what delight 

I gaze upon her charms ! More than you feel 

At sight of him who for the public shows 

Gives you free entrance to the theatre. — ^Anon. 

TJie same. 

If love be folly, as the schools would prove. 
The man must lose his wits, who &lls in love ; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
And then it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth ! there is a young and dainty maid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade ; 
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What then ? must I defer to pedant rule, 

And own that love transforms me to a fool ? 

Not 1, so help me ! By the gods I swear, 

The nymph J loye is &irest of the fair ; 

Wise, witty, dearer to her poet's sight 

Than piles of money on an author's night ; 

Must I not love her then ? Let the duU sot, 

Who made the law, obey it I I will not.— Cumberland. 



Aristophon. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

Love, the disturber of the peace of heaven, 

And grand fomenter of Olympian feuds, 

Was banish'd from the synods of the gods : 

They drove him down to earth at the expense 

Of us poor mortals, and curtail'd his wings 

To spoil his sparing and secure themselves 

From his annoyance^— Selfish, hard decree ! 

For ever since he roams th' imquiet world. 

The tyrant and despoiler of mankind. — Cuhberland. 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

The man who holds true pleasure to consist 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Love's great divinity, rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal god. 
The gravest master that the schools can boost 
• Ne'er train'd his pupils to such discipline, 
As Love his votaries, imrivall'd power. 
The first great deity — and where is he, 
So stubborn and determinedly stiff,. 
But shall at some time bend the knee to Love, 
And make obeisance to his mighty shrine 1 

Cumberland. 
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iBTOua. (BodL ziii. i 17, p. 903.) 

Sw6€te8t HcfWBtf Eiiryate ! 
Whom -the xiiaids wi& treBses fidri 
Sister Graces, make ilieir care — 
Theie Cythera nirarish'd — ^thee 
Pitho, with the radiant taw ; 
And 'mid bo^rors vihere roaes UdW 
Led thy laughing in£mcj. — Blamd. 



Aums.* (Book :dil § 18, p. 904.) 

Dost thou see any fellow poLVd and shayeiD, 

And askest me firom vhciice tlie cause shooldflQiiisI 

He goesr unto ths wars to filoh ai^ raven. 

And play such pranks he eanhot do at home; 

Such pranks hto>me not those that beards do nasnt 

And whatjbarm is it. if long beards ne lieaie T 

For so it is apparent to be seone. 

That we are meo^ not women, by our ehuEu-— MoUiSi 



TiMOCLES. (Book xiii. § 22, p. 908.) 

Wretch that I am, 
She hod my love, when a mere caper-gatherer, 
And fortune's smiles as yet were wanting to her, 
I never pinch'd nor spared in my expenses. 
Yet now — doors closely b^rr'd are all the recompenoe 
That waits on former boimtios ill bestow'd.^ — MiichbJ>« 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 23, p. 908.) 

They fly at'all, and, as their funds increase, 
With fresh recruits they still augment their stocKi 
Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
Form, features, manners, everything so changed, 
That not a trace of former self is left. 
Is the wench BbiOTt 1 a. trv^le sole of cork 
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Exalts tlie pigmj to a j^oper size. 

Is she too taM of stature I a low chair 

Softens the fimlt, and a fine easy stoop 

Lowers her to standard-pitch. — If narrow-hipt^ 

A handsotne wadding r€»dily sappliea 

What nature stints, and all beholders cry. 

See what plump haunches I — Hath the njmph perchance 

A high round paunch, stuft like our comic drolls, 

And strutting out foreright ? a good stout busk 

Pushing athwart riiall force the intruder back. 

Hath she red brows 1 a little soot will cure 'em. 

Is she too black ? the ceruse makes h^ £eur : 

Too pale of hue ? the opal comes in aid. 

Hath she a beauty out of sight ? disclose it.! 

Strip nature bare without a blush. — Fine teeth i 

Let her affect one everlasting grin, 

Laugh without stint — ^but ah! if laugh she cannot. 

And her lips won't obey, take a fine twig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a butcher's skewer. 

And prop them open, set her on the bit 

Day after day, w^n out of sight, till use 

Grows second nature, and the pearly row. 

Will she or wiU she not, perforce appears. 

ClTMBEBLAirD. 



EpiCRATia (Book xiii. § 20, p. 911.) 

Alas for Lais ! 
A slut, a wine-bibber— her only care 
Is to supply the cravings of the day. 
To eat and drink — ^to mastieate and tipple. 
The eagle and herself are fittest parallels. 
In the first prime and lustlihood of youth. 
The mountain king ne'er quits his royal eyrie, 
But lamb, or straggling sheep, or earthvoouch'd hare, 
Caught in his grip, repays the fierce descent : 
But when old age hath sapp'd his mettle's vigour. 
He sits upon the temple tops, forlorn, . . 
In all the squalid wretchedness of femine. 
And merely serves to point an augur's tale. 
Just such another prodigy is Lais I 
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Full teeming coffera-swell'd her pride of youth ; 
Her person ^ver fresh and new, your satrap 
Was more accessible than she ; — ^but now. 
That life is flagging at the goal, and like 
An unstrung lute, her limbs are out of tune. 
She is become so lavish of her presence. 
That being daily swallow'd by men's eyes. 
They surfeit at the sight. 

She 's grown companion to the common streets- 
Want her who will, a stater, a three-obol piece. 
Or a mere draught of wine brings her to hand I 
Nay, place a silver stiver in your palm, 
And, shocking tameness 1 she will stoop forthwith 
To pick it out. — Mitchell, 

The same* 

Lais herself 's a lazy drunkard now, 

And looks to nothing but her daily wine 

And daily meat. There has befallen her 

What happens to the eagle ; who, when young, 

Swoops from the moimtain in his pride of strength. 

And hurries off on high the sheep and hare; 

But, when he's aged, sits him dully down 

Upou some temple's top, weak, lean, and starved ; 

And this is thought a direful prodigy. 

And Lais would be rightly reckoh'd one ; 

For when she was a nestling, fair and youthful, 

The guineas made her fierce ; and you might see 

E'en Pharnab^zus easier than her. 

But now that her years are running four-mile heats, 

And all the junctures of her frame are loose, 

'Tis easy both to see and spit upon her ; 

And she will go to any drinking-bout ; 

And take a crown-piece, aye, or e'en a sixpence. 

And welcome all men, be they old or young. 

Nay, she's become so tame, my dearest sir, 

She'U even take the money from your hand. — Walsh. 
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Plato. (Book xiii. § 56, p. 940.) 

Archian^ssa's my own one, 

The sweet courtesan, Colophonian ; 

E'en from her wrinkles I feel 

Love's irrefflstible steel ! 

ye wretches, whose hunger 

Was raised for her when she was younger ! 

Through what flames, alas. 

Must die have forced you to pass ! — ^Walsh. 



Herhesianax. (Book xiiL § 71, p. 953.) 

Such was the nymph, whom Orpheus led 
From the dark regions of the dead. 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's sedgy moat ; 
Th' undaunted minstrel smites the strings, 
His strain through hell's vast concave rings : 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, 
And refluent turns his pitying stream ; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fete 
Posted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecstatic, and foregoes his prize ; 
With ears erect at hell's wide doors 
Lies listening, as the songster soars : 
Thus music charm'd the realms beneath. 
And beauty triumph'd over death. 

The bard, whom night's pale regent bore, 
In secret, on the Athenian shore, 
Musseus, felt the sacred flame. 
And burnt for the fair Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant by imperial Jove ; 
The poet plied his amorous strain, 
Press'd the fond fair, nor press'd in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, 
That screen'd her mysteries from his view, 
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PtopitiouB this kind truth reveal* d. 
That woman dose besi^ed will yield. 

Old Hesiod too hia native shade 
Made vocal to th? Asorean maid ; 
The bard his heaVn-direoted lore 
Forsook^ and hymn*d the gods no more : 
Soft love-sick Attics now he sun^ 
Love toueh'd bis harp, love tuned his tongue^ 
Silent his Heliconian lyre. 
And love's put out religion's fire. 

Homer, of all past bards the prime, 
And wonder of all future time, 
Whom Jove with wit sublimely blest. 
And toueh'd with purest fire his breast, 
From gods and heroes tum'd away 
To warble the domestic lay, 
And wand'ring to the des^ isle^ 
On whose parch'd sands no seasons wxnSe, 
In distant Ithaca was seen 
Chanting the suit-r^»elling Queeou 

Minmermus tuned his amoroiis lay, 
When time had tnni'd his temples grey ; 
Love reveU'd in his aged veins, 
Soft was his lyre, and sweet his strains ; 
Frequenter of the wanton feast, 
Nanno his theme, and youth his guest. 

Antimachus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the sorrows of his heart ; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
Chryseis his beloved maid ; 
And theilce returning, sad beside 
Pactolus' melancholy tide, 
To Colophon the minstrel came. 
Still sighing forth the mouml^ name. 
Till lenient time his grief appeased. 
And tears by long indulgence ceased. 

Alcseus strung his sounding lyre, 
And smote it with a hand of fire, 
To Sappho, fondest of the fair, 
Chanting Ihe loud and lofty air. ' 
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Whilst old Anaoreon, wet with wine, 
And crown'd with wrea^ of Lesbian Tine, 

E'en Sophocles, whose honey'd ioro 
Bivals the bee*s delieious store, 
Ohorus'd the praise of wine and kve, 
Choicest of all the gifts of Jove. 

Euripides, whose tragic breast 
No yielding fair one ever press'd. 
At length in hm obdurate heart 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart, 
« . « ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

'Till vengeance met him in the way. 

And bloodhounds made the bard their prey. 

Philoxenus, by wood-nymphs bred 
On famed Cythseron's sacred head, * 
And train'd to music, wine, and song, 
'Midst orgies of the frantic throng, 
When beauteous €ralatea died. 
His flute and thyrsus cast aside ; 
And wand'ring to thy pensive coast, 
Sad Melos 1 where his love was lost, 
Each night through the responsive air 
Thy echoes witness'd his despair : 
Still, still his plaintive harp was heard. 
Soft as Ihe nightly-singing bird. 

Philetas too in Battis' praise 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
His statue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in brass perpetual love. 

The mortified abstemious sage. 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whose boundless soul 
Scaled the wide globe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets, seas, and heaVn above, * 

Yet found no spot secure from love ; 
With love declines unequal war. 
And trembling drags his conqueror's car-^ 
Theano clasp'd him in her arms, 
And wisdom stoop'd to beauty's chgnniL 
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E'en Socrates, whose moral mind 
With truth enlighten'd all mankind, 
When at Aspasia's side he sate, 
Still found no end to love's debate ; 
For strong indeed must be that hearty 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Aristippus by right rule 
Of logic purged the Sophist's school, 
Check'd folly in its headlong course. 
And swept it down by reason's force ; 
'Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow, 
And laid the mighty victor low. — Cumberland. 

The same, 

I. 
Orpheus, — CEagrus' son, — thou know'st full well, — 

The Thracian harper, — how with magic skill, 
Inspired by love, he struck the chorded shell, 

And made the shades obedient to his will, 

As fi'om the nether gloom to light he led 

His love Agriope. He to Pluto's land, 
Baleful and cheerless, region of the dead, 

Sail'd far away, — and sought th' infernal strand. 

Where Charon, gaunt and grim, his hollow bark 
(Fraught with departed souls, an airy crowd) 

Steers o'er the Stygian billow dun and dark, 
And with a voice of thunder bellows loud 

O'er the slow pool, that scarcely creeps along 

Through sedge, and weedy ooze : but nathless he, 

On the lone margent, pour'd his love-sick song, 
And charm'd Hell's monsters with his minstrelsy. 

Cocytus scowl'd, — ^but grinn'd a ghastly smile. 

Albeit unused to the relenting mood : 
Cerb'rus, three-mouth'd, stopp'd short, — and paused the while, 

Low crouching, list'ning, (for the sounds were good) 

Silent his throat of flame, his eyes of fire 

Quench'd in ecstatic slumber, as he lay. 
Thus Hell's stem rulers hearken'd to his lyre, 

And gave the fiiir one back to upper day. 
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II. 

Nor did Musseus, Luna's heav'nly child, 
And high-priest of the Graces, leave unsung 

The fair Antiope, in accents wild. 
As fell th' impassion'd language from his tongue : 

Who woo'd of many suitors, at the shrine 

Of mystic Ceres, by Eleusis' brow. 
Chanted the high response in strains divine, — 

And oped the secret springs, — and taught to know 

The heav'n-drawn truths, in holy rapture lost. 

But nought avaird her zeal ; — in evil hour, .* 

Theme of tiie lyre below, her hopes were cross'd : 

Death cropp'd the stalk, that bore so fair a flow'r. 

III. 

I tell thee too, that the Boeotian bard. 

Sage Hesiod, quitted the Cumsean shore, ' 

A wand'rer not unwilling, — afterward 

In Heliconian Ascra seen to soar. 

Deathless upon the mighty wings of fame. 

'Twas there he woo'd Eoea, peerless maid, — 
And strove to achieve her love, — and with her name 

Pre&ced his verse, with hallow'd lore inlaid. 

IV. 

Enravish'd Homer, ward of Fate from Jove, 
Prince of melodious numbers, toil'd his way 

To barren Ithaca, — ^and tuned, for love 
Of chaste Penelope, the am'rous lay ; 

Forgot his native land, and bade adieu 

To wide Ionia, for the island drear. 
And wail'd Icarius' house, and Sparta too. 

And dropp'd himself the sympathetic tear. 



Mimnermus, school'd in hardship, who first taught 

To breathe soft airs of elegiac song. 
Fair Nanno ask'd, and had ; and often sought, 

As by her side he blithely trudged along, 

ATH. — VOL. III. 4 H 
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The merry wake, — a ready piper arm^d 

With mouth-pieoe aptly fitted: and with worse 

Than deadly hate and indignaticm warm'd, 
Hermobiua and FlMMdea kik*d in ti 
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Hied him to xieh Faetolns* golden tide : 

But, well-a-day 1 hia blna stem Fata unwoma; 
Short was her doom,— in Pefgunna she diec^-^ 

And in her grave waa laid in prime of ^ge. 

He, full of lammtationy joomey'd on 
To Colophon, — and on the aaored piiga 

Entered hia tale^ and ooaiod, hia fw ^fi f y^^y n doBet» 

▼n. 
And well thou know'st, how &med Alcseus smote 

Of his high harp the loYe^enliven'd strings. 
And raised to Sappho's praiae th* eoanKyox^d nofte^ 

Midst noise of mirth and joeond leveUings: 

Ay, he did love that nightingale of aong 
With all a lover's fiervour, — and, as he 

Deftly attuned the lyre, to madness stnng 
The Teian bard with enyious jealousy. 

For her Anacreon, charming lyrist, woo'd. 

And fain would win, with sweet mellifluous chime, 

Encircled by her Lesbian sisterhood ; — 

Would often Samos leave, and many a time. 

From vanquished Teos' viny orchards, hie 
To viny Lesbos' isle,— and from the shore. 

O'er the blue wave, on Lecfum cast his eye, 
And think on by-gone days, and times no more. 

vui. 
And how, from steep Colonus' rocky height, 

On lightsome pinions borne, the Attic bee 
Sail'd through the air, and winged her honied flight, 

And sang of love and wine melodiously 

In choric numbers : for ethereal Jove 
Bestow'd on Sophocles Archippe's charms^ 

Albeit in eve of life,— and gave to loTe 
And fold the yielding £ur one in his arms. 
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Nay, I aver, in vciy fiooth, that lie. 
Dead from liis birth to love, to beauty bUnd, 

Who, by quaint rules of cold philosophy, 
Contemn'd the sex, and hated womankind, — 

That he, — e'en h«, — ^with alt his stoic craft, 

Gave to imperial Love unwilling way. 
And, sore empierced with Cupid's tyrant shaft, 

Could neither sleep by night, nor rest by day ; 

What time, in Archekus' regal hall, 

iBgino, graceftil handmaid, viands brought 

Of choioest savour, ta har master's os^ 
Obsequious, or wine's impurpled draught : 

Nor didst thou cease, through streets and highway^ broad, 

Euripides ! to chase the royal slave. 
Till vengeance met thee, in his angry mood, 

And deep-mouth'd bloodhounds tore thee to the grave. 



And him too of Cythera, — ^foster child 

Of all the Muses, train'd to love and song,— 

Philoxenus, — ^thou knowest, — how with wild 
And loud acclaim, (as late he pass'd along 

Through Colophon,) and shouts pf joyj^iLofaB, . 

The air was riv'n : for thou didst hear the taJbe 
Of' Galatea lost, &ir shepherdess, 

Whom e'en the firstlings of her fbck bewails 

XI. 

Nor is Philetas' name to thee unknown. 
Than whom a sweeter minstrel never was ; 

Whose statue lives in his own native town, 

Hallow'd to fame, and breathes in deatldess brass, 

Under a platane, — seeming still to praise 
The nimble Bittis, in the Coan grove, 

With am'rous ditties, and harmonious lays, 
And all the art, and all the warmth of love. 

^h2 
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XII. 

And they of humankind, (to crown my song,) 
Who, in th' anstereness of their life, pursued 

Knowledge abstruse, her mazy paths among, — 
And sought for hidden lore, — and ceaseless woo'd 

The Muse severe, couching her doctrines sage 
In cogent language, marring ev'ry clog 

To intellectual sense, on reason^s page ; — 
Or, in the philosophic dialogue, 

Moulded th' important truths, they meant to prove, 
In milder form, and pleased and reasoned too ; — 

And these confess'd the mighty power of Love, 
And bow'd the neck, nor could his yoke eschew. 

XIII. 

Pythagoras, the Samian sage, who taught 
To solve the knots, perplex and intricate^ 

Of fair geometry, and whilom brought 
Into a narrow sphere's brief compass strait 

The stars of heav'n, in order absolute ; 

With frantic passion woo'd Theano's charms, 
Infuriate, — nor ceased his am'rous suit. 

Till he had clasp'd the damsel in his arms. 

XIV. 

And what a flame of love the Paphian queen 
Lit, in her wrath, in the enamoured breast 

Of Socrates, — whom of the sons of men 
Apollo named the wisest and the best ! 

He in Aspasia s house each lighter care 

Chased from his breast, when at her side he sate 

In am'rous parley, — ^and, still ling'ring there. 
Could find no end to love, or love's debate. 

XV. 

Shrewd Aristippus, Cyrenean sage. 

To the Corinthian Isthmus' double shore 

Wended his way, his passion to assuage, — 

And shunn'd the calm retreats he loved before * 
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Forsook the far-famed Athens, — ^inly moved 

By Lais' charms, by Lais lured astray,—^ 
And in voluptuous Eph'ra lived, — and loved, — 

From Academic bowers far away. — J. Bailey. ^. 



Fart of the same. (P. 954.) 

With her the sweet Anacreon stray'd, 

Begirt with many a Lesbian maid ; 

And fled for her the Samian strand, 

For her his vine-clad native land — 

A bleeding country left the while 

For wine and love in Sappho's isle. — Anon. 



Anacreon. (Book xiii. § 72, p. 955,) 

- Anacreon. — Spirit of love, whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze in golden twine ; 
Come, within a fragrant cloud, 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, oh ! waft me hence away ! 
Love ! my soul is fiill of thee. 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow. 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silver'd hues 
Which time upon my forehead strews. 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store for younger, happier arms ! 

Sappho,--'Oh Muse ! who sitt'st on golden throne^ 
Full many a hymn of dulcet tone 

The Teian eage is taught by thee ; 
But, goddess, from thy throne of gold, 
The sweetest hymn thou 'st ever told, 

He lately leam'd and sang for me. — Thos. Moorb. 



{ 
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The Bome. 

Felting with a purple ball, 
Brlght-haix^d Cupid gives the caU, 
And tries his antics one and all, 

My steps to her to wile ; 
But she — for thousands round her vie- 
Casts on my tdl-tale locks her eye^ 
And bids the grey-hair'd poet sigh — 

Another wins hex smile i — ^Anok. 



Alcman. (Book xiii. § 75, p. 958.) 

Again sweet LoTe, by Cytherea led. 

Hath all my soul possest ; 
Again delicious rapture shed 

In torrents o'er my breast. 
Now Megalostrata the ^dr. 

Of ail the Virgin train 
Most bkased — with her yellow floating hair — 
Hath brought me to the Muses' holy ^ne^ 
To floimsh there. — BLANn. 



Ibycus. (Book xiii. § 76, p. 958.) \ 

"What time soft Zephyrs fan the trees 
In the blest gardens of th' Hesperides, 

Where those bright golden apples glow, 
Fed by the fruitful streams that round them flow, 

And new-bom clusters teem with wine 
Beneath the shadowy foliage of the vine ; 

To me the joyous season brings 
But added torture on his sunny wings. 

Then Love, the tyrant of my breast. 
Impetuous ravisher of joy and rest, 

Bursts, furious, from his mother's arms. 
And fills my trembling soul with new alarms ; 

Like Boreas from his Thracian plains. 
Clothed in fierce lightnings, in my bosom reigns, 
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And rages still, the madd'ning power — 
His parching flames my wither'd heart devour ; 

Wild Phrenfff comes my senses o'er, 
Sweet Peace k fled, and Eeason rules no mora 

Blajtow 



CHiEREMON. (Book xjii. § 87, p. 970.) 

One to the silver lustre of the moon, 
In gracefol, careless, attitude reclined, 
Displayed her snowy bosom, Ml unzoned 
In all its naked loveliness : another 
Led up the sprightly dance ; and as she moved. 
Her loose robes gently floating, the light breeze 
Lifted her vest, and to the enraptured eye 
Uucover'd her left breast. Gods ! what a sight I 
What heavenly whiteness ! breathing and alive, 
A swelling picture 1 — ^This from eyelids dark 
Beam'd forth a ray of such celestial light. 
As dazzled whilst it charm'd. A fourth appear'd. 
Her beauties half uncovered, and display'd 
Her delicate arm, and taper Angers, small, 
And round, and white as polish'd ivory. 
Another yet, with garment loosely thrown 
Across her neck and shoulders ; as she moved. 
The am'rous zephyrs drew aside her robe, 
Exposed her pliant limbs, full, round, and flair. 
Such as the Paphian Goddess might have own'd. 
Love smiled at my surprise, shook his light wings. 
And mark'd me for his victim. — Others threw 
Their careless limbs upon the bank bedeck'd 
With odoriferous herbs, and blossoms rare, 
Such as the earth produced from Helen's tears, 
The violet with dark leaves, the crocus too. 
That gave a warm tint to their flowing robes, 
And maijoram sweet of Persia rear'd its head 
To deck the verdant spot. — Anon. 
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Tkeiome. 

There one redined apart I aaw, withia the moon's pale lights 
With boaom through her parted robe appearing snowy nhite: 
Another danced, and floating fi:ee her garmoits in the broese, 
She 8eem*d as buoyant as the wave that leaps o*er sommer 



While dusky shadows all around shrunk backward from tk 

place. 
Chased by tiie beaming splendour shed like sunshine from 

her fiskce. 
Beside this living picture stood a maiden passing' &ir, 
With soft round arms exposed : a fourth, with free and grace- 
ful air, 
lake Dian when the boundii:^ hart she tracks throng morn- 
ing dew. 
Bared through the opening of her robes her lovely Umls to 

view. 
And oh ! the image of her duurms, as clouds in heaven above, 
Mtrror*d by streams, left on my soiQ the stamp of hopeless 1ot& 
And slumbmng near them others lay, on beds of sweetest 

flowers, 
Tiie dusky-petal*d violet, the rose of Paphian bowers,. 
The inula and saflron flower, which on their garments cast 
And veils, such hues as deck the sky when day is ebbing 

fast ; 
While for and near tall marjoram bedecked the fairy ground, 
Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that frolick'd all 
around. — J. A. St. John. 



Semos. (Book xiv. § 2, p. 979.) 

Poor mortal unmerry, who seekest to know 
What will bid thy brow soften, thy quips and cranks flow, 
To the house of the mother I bid thee repair — 
Thou wilt find, if she *s pleased, what thy heart covets there. 

J. A. St. John. 
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Melanifpidbs. (Book xiv. § 7, p. 984.) 

But Athene flung awaj 

From her pure hand those noxious instruments 
It late had touch'd, and thus did say — 

^ Hence, ye hanes of beauty, hence ; 
What? 8hall I my charm disgrace 
By makmg such an odious fJEUse ] ' — Bland. 



Pratinas. (Book xiv. § 8, p. 985.) 

What means this tumult ? Wliy this rage ? 

What thunder shakes th' Athenian stage 1 

Tis frantic Bromius bids me sing, 

He tunes the pipe, he smites the string ; 

The Dryads with their chief accord, 

Submit, and hail the drama's lord. 

Be still 1 and let distraction cease, 

'Not thus pro&ne the Muse's peace ; 

By sacred fiat I preside. 

The minstrel's master and his guide ; 

He, whilst the chorus strains proceed. 

Shall follow with responsive reed ; 

To measured notes whilst they advance, 

He in wild maze shall lead the dance. 

So generals in the front appear. 

Whilst music echoes from the rear. 

Now silence each discordant sound ! 

For see, with ivy chaplet crown'd, 

Bacchus appears 1 He speaks in me — 

Hear, and obey the god's decree ! — Cumberland. 

The same. 

What revel-rout is this ? What noise is here ? 
What barb'rous discord strikes my ear 1 
What jarring sounds are these, that rage 
Unholy on the Bacchic stage? 
'Tis mine to sing in Bromius' praise — 
'Tis n^ine to laud the god in dithyrambic lays — 
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As o*er the mofoiiteiii'i hei^^ 

The woodknd NymphB amon^ 
I wing mj rapid fi^^ 
And time my ^■riedeongy 
Sweet as the melodj of iwan% — ^tibathrTO 
Their rosding pennons in tiie silTer waTa 
Of the harmonioos hj the Muse is su fwei gi i still: 
Then let the minstrd IbDow, if he will — 
But not precede : whose stricter care should be^ 
And more appropriate ainii 
To fim the lawless flame 
Of fierf yoaths^ and lead them od 
To deeds of dnmkenneBS alons^ 
The minister of reveixy — * 
When doors, with many a fltozdj stroke^ 
Fly from their bolt% to shirers broke, 
And captive beauty jield% but is not won. 
Down with the Phzygiaa jape's disendant sound! 
Crackle, je flames 1 and bom the monster fool 
To Tery ashes — ^in whose notes are firand 
Nought but what's harsh and flat, — no muaio &r the souli— 
The work of some Tile handicnlL To thee. 
Great Dith jrambus I ivy-tress^ king ! 
I stretch my hand — ^'tis here — and rapidly 
My feet in airy maies fling. 
Listen my Doric lay ; to thee, to thee I sing. — J. Bailet. 



Alexis. (Book xiv. § 15, p. 991.) 

Now if a native 
Doctor prescribe, " Give him a porringer 
Of ptisan in the morning," we despise him. 
But in some brogue disguised 'tis admirable. 
Thus he who speaks of Beet is slighted, while 
We prick our ears if he but mention Bate, 
As if Bate knew some virtue not in Beet, 

J. A. St. Johk. 
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SBMoa (Book xiv. § 16, p. 992.) 

Make way there, a wide space 

Yield to the god ; 

For Dionysos has a mind to ynSk \ 

Bolt npright through your midst. — J. A* St. Johk, 



Sbmos. (Bo<* xiy. § 1 6, p. 992.) 

' Eacchug, to thee our muse belongs, 
Of simple chant, and yaried lays ; 
Kor fit for yirgin ears our songs, 

K<»r handed down from ancieat days : 
Yreab, flows the strain we pour to thee, 
FSettron of joy-and minstzefey !— J. A. St. Jobm* 



Alcmvs. (Book lOY, § 23, p. 1000.) 

Glitters with brass my mansion wide ; 
The roof is deck'd on every side 

In martial pride, 
With hehnets ranged in order bright 
And plumes of horse-hair nodding white, 

A gallant idght — 
—Fit ornament for warrior^s brow— 
And roimd the walls, in goodly row, 

Refiilgent glow 
Stout greaves of brass like buraish^d gold. 
And corslets there, in many a fold 

Of linen rolTd ; 
And shields that in ths battle fray 
The routed losers of the day 

Have cast away ; 
Eubooan &ldbions too are seen. 
With rich embroider'd belts between 

Of dazzing sheen : 
And gaudy surooats piled around. 
The spoils of chiefe in war renown'd. 

May there be found. 
These, and all else that here tou see. 
Are fruits of glorious Tictotj 

Achieved by me. — Blaih). 
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(Book ziT. § S7, p. 1004.) 

r loToly panlflj, say 1 
roan^ wlwre are thejt 
roM^ TMdatB fiur, 
are myflowonf Tell me where. — J. A.S1.J0HX. 



PHnxTjaras. (Book ziy. § 34, p. 1011.) 

O Zeus ! how ^orions 'tit to die while pieroiiig fiatetazenear, 
Pouring their etirriii^g melodiea into the fiJtenng ear; 
On theee alone doth Eroa amik^ within whooe realms of night, 
Where Tolgarghoata in ahiTeringhandfl^aU Btrangenitodd^t, 
In leaky tub from Styz'a flood the ioj waters bear, 
Condeinn*dt for woman*a lovely Toioe^ ita moaning aounds to 
hear.— J. A. St. Jomr. 



Athestiok. (Book ziv. § 80, p. 1056.). 

A. What ! know you not that cookeiy has much 
Contributed to piety t attend, 

And I will tell you how. This art at first 
Made the fierce cannibal a man; impressed 
Upon his rugged nature the desire 
Of better food than his own flesh ; prescribed 
Order and rule in all his actions ; gave him 
That polish and respect for social hfe 
Which now makes up his sum of happiness. 

B, Say by what means. 

A. Attend and you shall hear. 

Time was that men, like rude and savage beasts, 
Prey*d on each other. From such bloody feasts 
A flood of evils burst upon the world; 
Till one arose, much wiser than the rest, 
And chose a tender victim from his flock 
For sacrifice ; roasting the flesh, he found 
The savoury morsel good, and better fiur 
Than human carcass, from which time roast meat 
Became the general food, approved by alL 
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In order to create variety 
Of the same dish, the art of cookery 
Began t' invent new modes of dressing it. 
In oflTrings to the gods we still preserve 
The ancient custom, and abstain from salt ; 
For in those early days salt was not used, 
Though now we have it in abundance; stilly 
In solemn sacrifices, we conform 
To usage of old times : in private meals 
He who can season best is the best cook. 
And the desire of savoury meat inspires 
The invention of new sauces, which conduce 
To bring the art of cookery to perfection. 
B. You are, indeed, a new Palaephatus. 

A. Use gave experience, and experience skill. 
As cooks acquired more knowledge, they prepared 
The delicate tripe, with nice ingredients mix*d, 
To give it a new relish ; foUow'd soon 

The tender kid, sew'd up between two -covers, * 

Stew'd delicately down, and smoking hot, 

That melted in the mouth ; the savoury hash 

Came next, and that disguised with so much art, 

And seasoned with fresh herbs, and pungent sauce. 

That you would think it most delicious fish. 

Then salted meats, with store of vegetables. 

And fragrant honey, till the pamper'd taste, 

High fed with luscious dainties, grew too nice 

To feed on human garbage, and mankind 

Began to feel the joys of social life ; 

The scattered tribes unite ; towns soon were built 

And peopled with industrious citizens. 

These and a thousand other benefits 

Were the result of cookery alone. 

B. Oh, rare ! where will this end ? 

A, To us you owe 

The costly sacrifice, we slay the victims, 
We pour the free libations, and to us 
The gods themselves lend a propitious ear, 
And for our special merits scatter blessings 
On all the human race; because from us 
And from oiur art, mankind were first induced 
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To live the life of reason, and tfa* godi 
BeoeiTed due honoiu; 

And leaTO religioa 



The arfc of cookery dtefw tu gently finth 

From that ferocious ]i£e^ idien moid pf Ikilik 

The Anthropophagipian ate his brotliflr 1 

To cookery we owe weD-crder^d stately 

Assemblii^ men in dear aodety. 

Wild was the earth, man feaiiing tipon mai^ 

When one of nobler aenae and nulder heart 

First saorifioed an azumal; the fledi 

Was sweet; and man then ceased to Ibed on siaal ' 

And Boimething of th* rudeness of those timflB 

.The priest commemoimtea; for to tlds day 

He roasts the victim** entrails without sail 

'In those daik times, beneath the earth laj lud 

The precious salt^ that ffold of cookery I 

But when its paiticlai uie palate thriuMy 

The source of aeasonings, charm of oookfizy t canML 

They served a panndi with rich ingredients stored; 

And tender ki<^ within two covering plateet, 

Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved ! : 

At length a miracle not yet perform'dy 

They minced the meat, which roU'd in herbage sofl^ 

Nor meat nor herbage aeem'd, but to the eye. 

And to the taste, the counterfeited dish 

Mimick'd some curious fish; invention rare I 

Then every dish was seasoned more and more. 

Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 

Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the meal 

Men congregated in the populous towns, 

And cities flourish'd, which we cooks adorned 

With all the pleasures of domestic lifa — D'Israsii* 

Cook, Do you not know that cook«y has brenght 
More aids to piety than aught betides? 



Slave. What? is the matter tkiu ? 

Cook, YcBy jou Barbarian ! 

It freed us &om a beadr-like, {aitiik» IMe^ 
And hateful cannibaliaiPy aad mtn>daoed m 
To order, and endcsed as in tba wodd 
Where we now 3i¥«. 

Slave. Effw ? 

Cook, Listen, and Fli tell jou. 

When cannibalism and man j other crimes 
Were rife, a certain man, who was no fool, 
Slaughtered a yietim and then roasted it. 
So, when they found its flesh nicer than man's flesh, 
They did not eat each other any longer, 
But sacrificed their beasts and roasted them. 
And when they once had tasted of this pleasure. 
And a beginning bad been made, they .Lied 
To greater heights th© art of cookery. 
Hence, from remembrance of the past, men roast 
E'en to the present day the gods' meat-offerings 
Without employing salt ; for in oldoi timies 
It had not yet been iised for such a purpose ; 
So when their taste changed afterwards^ they ate 
Salt also with their meat, still strictly keeping 
Their fathers' custom in the rites prescribed them. 
All which new ingenuity, uid raising 
To greater hei^its the art of cocrikery. 
By means of sauces, has alone become 
The cause of safety unto all of us. 

Slave. This fellow is a fresh Palsephatus I 

Cook. Then, after this^ as time was now advazkcing, 
One person introduced a season'd haggis; 
Another stew'd a kid right exquisitely, 
Or made some mince-meat, or slipp'd in a fish 
Disguised so quaintly that no eye observed it. 
Or greens, or pickled fish, or wheat, or honey. 
When through the pleasures that I'm now explaining^ 
!Elach man was &r removed from ever wishing 
To eat a portion of a human corpse ; 
They all agreed to live with one another — 
A populace collected— towns were built — 
All through the cooking art, as I have shown. 
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Siave, Good-bje ; yon fit your master to a wrinkle. 

Cook, It is ve cooks who dip the victim's hair. 
And sacrifice^ and ofler up KbationSy 
Bccaose the gods attend to ns espedally. 
As it was we who made tiieae great diaooveries, 
TVhidi tend espedalfy towaida holy livixig. 

SlaiK, PkmyleaTe off talking about piefy! 

Cook. I bq^ your pardon. Come and take a snack 
Along with me^ and get the things prepared. — ^Akok. 



* C1UTIHU& (Book ziy. § 81, pi 1057.) 

On the lig^t wing of Zephyr that thitherward blows. 
What a cbdnty peifume hM invaded my noee ; 
And sare in yon copee^ if we carefblly look. 
Dwells a dealer in 8oent% or Sioiliani cook I— W. J. B. 



BAsa (Book ziT. § 81, p. 105&) 

Good, good, Sibynna! 
Ours is no art for slnggards to acquire, 
Nor should the hour of deepest midnight see 
Us and our volumes parted : — still our lamp 
Upon its oil is feeding, and the page 
Of ancient lore before us : — ^What, what hath 
The Sicyonian deduced 1 — ^What school-points 
Have we from him of Chios ? sagest Actides 
And Zopyrinus, what are their toiditions ) — 
Thus grapple we with mighty tomes of wisdom, 
Sifting and weighing and digesting alL — Anon. 



Amphis. (Book XV. § 42, p. 1103.) 

A. Milesian hangings line your walls, you scent 
Your limbs with sweetest perfume, royal myndax 
Piled on the burning censer fills the air 

With costly fragrance. 

B, Mark you that, my friend I 

Knew you before of such a fumigation?— J. A. St. Jom. 
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Alexis. (Book xv. § 44, p. 1105.) 

Nor fell 
His perfumes from a box of alabaster; 
That were too trite a fancy, and had savour'd 
0' the elder time— but ever and anon 
He slipp'd four doves, whose wings were saturate 
With scents, all different in kind — each bird 
Bearing its own appropriate sweets : — these doves» 
Wheeling in circles round, let fall upon us 
A shower of sweet perfumery, drenching,, bathing 
Both clothes and fui-niture — and lordlings all — 
I deprecate your envy, when I add. 
That on myself fell floods of violet odours. — Mitchell. 



SiMONIDES. (Book XV. § 50, p. 1110.) 

Oh ! Health, it is the choicest boon Heaven can send us, 
And Beauty's arms, bright and keen, deck and defend us ; 
Next foUows honest Wealth — riches abounding — 
And Youth's pleasant holidays — friendship surrounding. 

D. K. Sandfobd. 



(Book XV. § 50, p. 1110.) 

With his cla^ the snake surprising, 

Thus the crab kept moralizing : — 

'' Out on sidelong turns and graces. 

Straight's the word for honest paces!" — D. K. Sandford. 



Callistbatus. (Book xv. § 50, p. 1111.) 

Wreathed with myrtles be my glaive, 
Like the falchion of the brave. 
Death to Athens' lord that gave. 
Death to tyranny ! 

Yes ! let myrtle-wreaths be round 
Such as then the falchion bound, 
When with deeds the- feast was crown'd 
Done for liberty 1 
ath.— VOL. in. 4 I 
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Voiced by Fame eternally, 
Noble pair ! your names shall be, 
For the stroke that made us free, 
When the tyrant fell. 

Death, Harmodius I came not near thee^ 
Isles of bliss and brightness cheer thee, 
There heroic breasts revere thee. 

There the mighty dwell ! — D. K. Sandfobd. 

The saTne. 

With myrtle wreathed I '11 wear my sword. 
As when ye slew the tyrant lord, 
And made Athenian freedom brighten ; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! 

. Thou art not dead — it is confess'd — 
But haunt'st the Islands of the Blest,-— 
Beloved Harmodius ! — where Pelides, 
The swift-heel'd, dwells, and brave T^didea, 

With myrtle wreathed I '11 wear my sword. 
As when ye slew the tyrant lord 
Hipparchus, Pallas' festal night on; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! 

Because ye slew the tyrant, and 
Gave Athens freedom, through the land 
Your flashiDg fame shall ever lighten; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! — Walsh. 

The same. 

I '11 wreathe my sword in myrtle-bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low. 
When patriots, biuning to be free. 
To Athens gave equality. 

Harmodius^ hail ! though 'reft of breath. 
Thou ne'er shalt feel the stroke of death ; 
The heroes' happy isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 
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I '11 wreathe my sword in myrtle botigfa, 
The isword that laid Hipparchus low. 
When at Athena's adverse &ne ^ 
He knelt, and never rose again. 

While Freedom's name tb understood, 
Yon shall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free, 
And gave her laws equality. — Blajw), 

The tame. 

In myrtle my sword will I wreathe. 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 

Who devoted the tyrant to death. 
And to Athens equality gave. 

Loved Harmodius, thou never shalt die ! , 
The poets exidtingly tell . / 

That thine is the fuhiess of joy 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 

In myrtle my swcwrd will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave. 

Who devoted Hipparchus to death. 

And buried his pride in the grave. ' 

At the altar the tyrant they seized, 

While Athena he vainly implored. 
And the Goddess of Wisdom was pleased 

With the victim of Liberty's sword. 

May your bliss be immortal on higji, 
Among men as your glory shall be ! 

Ye doom'd the usurper to die. 

And bade our dear coimtry be free. — 1). 

The same. 

In myrtles veil'd will I the felchion wear ; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare. 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored'; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Begenerate in equality. 

4 I 3 
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Ohtbdored Htnnodius! never 
Shan death he thinc^ who liVst lor ever I 
Thy shades aa men have tdd, inherits 
The lalimda of the hi a— d yriti ; 
Where dcathlcei live the i^orioua dead; 

Achillea fleet of fbot^ and Diomed. 

In mjrtleB veQ*d will I the fiddiion wear; 

Fur thna the patriot aword • 
Harmodiiu and Aristogeiton hare, 

When they the tyranfa boaom gored 
When, in Minerva*B ftatal rite. 
They doeed Hipparohna* eyes in ni^^ 

Hormodiua* praiae^ Axiaiogeiton'a name, 
Shall hloom on earth with nndecaying &me; 
Who^ with the myrtle-wreathed aword. 

The ^nrnt^B hoeom gored; 
And hade the men of Athena he 
in eanalitv. — ^Eltqn. 



Htbrias. (Book xv. § 50, p. 1112.) 

llj wealth is here — ^the sword, the spear, the breast-defending 

shield ; 
With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I reap the field; 
With this I tread the luscious grape, and drink the blood-red 

wine; 
And slaves around in order wait, and all are counted mine! 
But he that will not rear the lance upon the battle-field, 
Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the breast-defending 

shield. 
On lowly knee must worship me, with servile kiss adored, 
And peal the ciy of homage high, and hail me mighty Lord! 

D. K. Sandford 
The tame. 

VLj riches are the arms I wield. 
The spear, the Bw<Mrd, the shaggy shield. 
My bulwark in the battle-field : 
With this I plough the furrow'd soil, 
With this I sham the reaper's toil. 
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With this I press the generous juice 
That rich and sunny vines produce ; 
With these, of rule and high command 
I hear the mandate in my hand ; 
For while the slave and coward fear 
To wield the huckler, sword, and spear, 
They heud the supplicating knee, 
And own my just supremacy. — Merivalb. 

« 

The same. 

Great riches have I in my spear and sword. 

And hairy shield, like a rampart thrown 

Before me in war; for hy these I am lord 

Of the fields where the golden harvests are grown y 

And by these I press forth the red red wine, 

While the Mnotse around salute me king ; 

Approaching, trembling, these knees of mine. 

With the dread which the spear and the falchion bring. 

J. A. St. John. 



Aristotle. (Book xv. § 51, p. 1113.) 

O sought with toil and mortal strife 

By those of human birth. 
Virtue, thou noblest end of life. 

Thou goodliest gain on earth ! 
Thee, Maid, to win, our youth would bear, 
Unwearied, fiery pains ; and dare 

Death for thy beauty's worth ; 
So bright thy proffer'd honours shine, 
Like clusters of a fruit divine. 
Sweeter than slumber's boasted joys. 

And more desired than gold, 
Dearer than nature's dearest ties : — 

For thee those heroes old, 
Herculean son of highest Jove, 
And the twin-birth of Leda, strove 

By perils manifold : 
Pelides' son with like desire, 
And Ajax, sought the Stygian fire. 
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The bard sbaU crown with lasting baj^ 

And age immortal make 
Atarna*s sovereign, 're£b of daj 

For thy dear beauty's sake : 
Him therefore the recording Nine 
In dongs extol to heights diyine, ' 

And every chord awake ; 
P^moting still, with reverence due. 
The meed of friendship, tried and true. — Bland. 

The same. 

Oh ! danger-seekiDg Glory, through the span ' 

Of life the best and highest aim of man : 
Say, have not Greeks, to win thy love, in fight 
Braved hottest perils, found in death delight I 
E'en Leda's twins, when felt thy dart than death 
Keener, than gold more potent, than the breath 
Of balmy sleep more grateful, with hearts fix'd 
By glory's charms, undaunted and untired 
To honour march'd % Nor with less eager pace 
Alcides battled on in glory's race ; 
For love of thee Achilles sought his doom ; 
For love of thee, 'round Ajax came the gloom 
Of madness and of death ; for thee, of light 
. Th' Atarnean's eyeballs widow'd sunk in night, 
Him, therefore, shall the muse, by poet's power, 
Though mortal make immortal. Glory's hour 
Flits not from such : who hand and heart liave given 
To crown, with honours due, the child of heaven. 

G. B URGES. 



Ariphbon. (Book xv. § 63, p. 1122.) 

Health ! supreme of h^venly powers, 
Let my verse our fortunes tell — 

Mine with thee to spend the horn's, 
Thine with me in league to dwell. 

If bright gold be worth a prayer. 
If the pledge of love we prize, 

If the regal crown and chair 
Matob. ce\e^\hs\ des^kAsa — 



If sweet joys and stolen tveasures 

Venus' furtive neta enclose, 
If diyinely-granted pleasures 

Yield a breathing-spacse from woes— i^ 

Thine the glory, thine the zest 1 

Thine the Spring's eternal bloom t 
Man has all, of thee possest, 

Dark, without thee, lowers his doom. 

D, K. Sandford, 

The same^ 

Health, brightest visitant frpm Heaven, 

Grant jne with thee to test I 
For the short term by nature given/ 

Be thou my constant gtiest ! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
Whate'er we court in regal state 
That makes men covet to be great ; 
Whatever sweet we hope to find 

In love's delightful snares, 
Whatever good by Heaven assign'd. 

Whatever pause from cares,— ^ 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine. 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. — Bland* 

The same. 

Oh! holiest Health, all other gods excelling, 

May I be ever blest 
With thy kind favour, and in life's poor dwelling 
Be thou, I pray, my constant guest. 
If aught of charm or grace to mortal lingers 

Bound wealth or kingly sway. 
Or children's happy &ces in their play, 
Or those sweet bands, which Aphrodite's fingers 

Weave round the trusting heart. 
Or whatsoever jo.y or breathing-space 
Kind Heaven hath given to worn humanity — 
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Thine is the charm, to thee they owe the grace. 
Life s chaplet blossoms only where thou art, 

And pleasure's year attains its sunny spring ; 
And where thy smile is not, our joy is but a sigh. — E. B. C. 



ADDENDA. 



Philemon. (Book vii. § 32, p. 453.) 

Cook. A longing seizes me to come and tell 
To earth and heaven, how I dress'd the dinner. 
By Pallas, but 'tis pleasant to succeed 
In every point ! How teader waa my fish ! 
How nice I served it up, not drugg'^d with cheese. 
Nor brown'd above ! It look'd the same ei^ctly. 
When roasted, as it did when still alive. 
So delicate and mild a fire I gave it 
To cook it, that you '11 scarcely credit me. 
Just aj^ a hen, when she has seized on something 
Too large to swallow at a single mouthful, 
Euns round and round, and holds it tight, and longs 
Tp gulp it down, while others follow her ; 
So the first guest that felt my fish's flavour 
Leapt from his couch, and fled around the room> 
Holding the dish, while others chased a-steru. 
One might have raised the sacred cry, as if 
It was a miracle ; for some of them 
Snatch'd something, others nothing, others all. 
Yet they had only given me to dress 
Some paltry river-fish that feed on mud. 
If I had had a sea-char, or a turbot 
From Athens — Zeus the Saver ! — or a boar-fish 
From Argos, or from darling Sicyon 
That fish which Neptune carries up to Heaven 
To feast the Immortals with — ^the conger-eel ; 
Then all who ate it would have turn'd to gods. 
I have discovered the elixir vitce ; 
Those who are dead already, when they 've smelt 
Oae of my dishes, come to life again. — Anox. 
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Hegesander. (Book viL § 36, p. 4o5.) 

Pupil, Good master, many men have written largely 
On cookery; so either prove you're saying 
Something original^ or else don't tease me. 

Cook, No, Syrus ; think that I'm the only person 
Who 've found and know the gastronomic object. 
I did not learn it in a brace of years, 
Wearing the apron just by way of sport; 
But have investigated and examined 
The art by portions during my whole life — r 
How many kinds of greens, and sorts of sprats— 
The manifold varieties of lentils : — 
To sum up all — when I 've officiated 
During a funeral feast, as soon as ever 
The company retum'd from the procession, 
All in their mourning robes, by merely lifting 
My saucepan's lid I 've made the weepers laugh, 
Such titillations ran throughout their bodies, 
As if it was a merry marriage-banquet. 

Fupil. What? just by serving them with sprats and 
lentils ? 

Cook, Pshaw ! this is play-work merely ! If I get 
All I require, and once fit up my kitchen, 
You '11 see the very thing take place again 
That happen'd i^ the times of the old Sirens. 
The smell will be so sweet, that not a man 
Will have the power to walk right through this alley; 
But every passer-by will stand directly 
Close to my door, lock-jaw'd, and nail'd to it. 
And speechless, till some friend of his run up, 
With nose well plugg'd, and drag the wretch away. 

Pupil, You 're a great artist ! 

Cook. Yes, you do not know 

To whom you 're prating. There are very many 
That I can spy amongst the audience there. 
Who through my means have eat up their estates.— Anon; 
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Abates, a Cilician wine, 54. 

Abrotonum, a courtesan, mother of The- 
mistocles, 921. 

Abydenes, profligaey 9i the, 841. 

■ Aeademkiant, 1»d cfaaxmctec of some of 
the, 814. 

Acanthias, or theray shark, 461. 

Acanthus, wine ol^ 50. 

Acatia, a kind of drinking eup, 7441. 

Aecipesius, question ae to what fiah in- 
tended, 462. 

Acesias cited, 828. 

Acestius cited, 828. 

Achaeinas, a kii^ of loaf, 181. 

Achseus the Eretrian cited, 51, 104, 277, 
420, 425, 435, 579, 592, 593, 653, 654, 
673, 712, 743, 767, 796, 1025, 1066, 1100, 
1102. 

Achamus, a fish, 449. 

Achillean fountain, the, 71. 

Acorns, sea, 151. 

Acorns of Jupiter, 87. 

Acratopotee, a heio honoured in Muby- 
chia, 64. 

Adaeus, sumaned tiie eoek, defeated and 
killed by Chares, 853. 

Adaeus of Mitylene cited, 751, 967. 

Adespoti, fieedmen among the 

^ monians, 427. 

Admete of Argfts, story ef, 1072. 

Adonis, a kind of fiA, 525. 

Adramyttes, king of Lydia, 826. 

Adrian, wine so called, 54. 

i£aeis, a kind of drinking eup, 739. 

iBgimius cited, 1028. 

Aginetans, their numerous slaTee, 4Mi- 

JEUus Asclepiades cited, 1080. 

JEmilianus of Mauritania, the gtMnni** 
rian, a Deipnosophist, 2. 

JEolian harmony, its chancter, 996 ; 
called afterwards Bub-DoUan, 997. 

.£olu8, a kind of fish, 508. 

i£schines, his bad character, accord- 
ing to Lysias, 975; cited, 849, 686, 
915. 

JEschylides cited, 1040. 

JEschylus, invented scei^c dfeosec, and 
arrayed the choruses of his plays, 85 ; 
his appeal to posterity, 548; accused 



of intempexanee, 676 ; cited, 18, 28, 62, 
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.fithlius cited, 1040, 1045. 
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gance, 844. 
A#ecti0n of vazioaa animals iiir'Waa, 

967. 
Agallis of Coreyra wrote on gramaar, 

23. 
Agatharchides cited, 46, 250, 270, 887, 

395, 428, 466, 609, 844, 845, 862, 880, 

881, 1041. 
Agatho cited, 886, 708, 931 . 
Agathodea, a Csvouxite of PhiHp, 407. . 
Agadiodes at Atracia wsota on fishing, 

21. 
Agathoclei of Babylon dtcd, 46, 892, 

825. 
Agathoclei of Cytieus eited, iiS9« 
Agathon cited, 287, 717, 846. 
Agelni, a kind of loaves, 188. 
Agelodius cited, 87. 
Agen, a satyiie dxaoa, qnestion as to^its 

author, 81. 
Agiaa dted, 1660. 
Agiastos eited, 144. 
Agis eiled, 827. 
Aglais, the feanale trumpeter^ Jun Toara- 

city, 654. 
AglabsHienea cited, 181. 
Agnoeles the Rhodian dted, 567* 
Agncm the Academic cited, 961. 
Agron, king of tiie Illyrians, kflla htoi- 

self with drinking. 695. 
Alban wine, two kiiads of; 48, 64. 
Alcaeus the Mitylenean, food of difiik- 
hig,679; dted. 37, 63, 118, 178, 182, 
497, 584. 628, 680, 644, 669, 670, 678, 
679, (poetic version, 1180,) 726, 767. 
1000, (1211.) 1076, 1083, 1098, 1104, 
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689. 
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(poeaevemian, IIM.) 
Apoliodoine the Crrcneen ' 

Apoliadonu, ion of Fuio'n 
Apoi^odonu the phy^lciui 
Apollonlni eited, 161. 
ApoUoniai of UenpbiU el 
ApoIloDlui Hhodiui cUcd, .__,.. 
ApollDpbuiei cited, HO, T4», !7g. 
Apopyriai, IBA- 
ApopjTli, the, ■ 

AppvmtUB, the . . _. 

Appiad the gmnmuian. 



71!. 
















(i;r«^7aV7»,V3;lS:iS!: 


SS; 


S;;S;'.'i.S;Sa 


la. *K, 44», 449, 480, 4iS, 4M, 4«l, 
4«t, 46e, 471, 471, 47e, 47!, 4'«, wo. 


iri 


is'.ssia'i'i 


S:!!J!!!;S-!!!-,*.a '.&"•• 


»;;;■ 


ggjsiisa 


';5ffia,te5Uf."«j' 




771, 773, 7)4, f7S, m, >», 








^oMle Tanlm, nil.) it, M, lis, 149, 
184, Ml, !M, 4C8. 812, B94, BB9, tM, 

ra.'ia«: "••"■■ '"■■'•■■ 


loss, IDHO. 1044, 10!S, 1006, VoBl, WSO; 


Arelippn. dttd, 144, 191, 199, 39g, 499, 

AreioBldM the ArgJTe, nt'er IMnty, 

Aichjrtil, W« kiidoeii 10 Ills tliiFeJ, 
»SiiGlMd, 187,380,838. 


IHS 


. 151 ,) 4J5,'M^»t,*»'i,(^ 

Sidiuiiiuii dted, 8N. 
rolp drinking imgi, S; criti- 














Argriupldn, or MiictdiHilEiibod; tnud , 


«4 t5V 


464,48?, 409, 471, 471, ID, 


iii 


497, 4M, 100, 601, 9«. iU, 
lie, Ha. 3I4;9I«, )I7,JII. 


Atislirchns the Iragtc piKt ciHd, 878. 


680, 687. 
894, 833. 
90S; MO, 
10«, 1011 


708,732, 794. 793. 80S. 813, 

), 1078, 1077. irai,ms;iiiV' 

:»iDn, 1221.1 

s, 1 Innirioia pWlojopliw, 


Anslippui, tail retort on Plalo, 941; 
giiea lo luxnty, 870; btm the piai- 


tmVm 





Aimenidu dt«d, 8 



AiliKKlei died, 227, 273, 989. 
AriitomiM died, 133. 

792. • ■ ■ 

AiUtogdton cited. 944. 

Alston the Chiu died, 63, BBC 
Ailstoniciu the bBll-pliyer, a 



linklBfct 



f. Ithe Aide Ari^lDphum.) 

1 file Arlf IDphajliBP, 2fi3.0C9, 
iafiplieiuidt«l,134,s». 

ed. 828, 1017, 1018, IKS. 



Aijiwllui, m diinluni cop, 7'. 
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ms layolTed in debt through 
travagance, 845. 
8, a drinking cup, 742. 
es of Myrlea cited, 82, 740, 
», 778, 779, 780, 797, 801, 802, 
t, 1084. 

es and Menedemus, 269. 
es Tngilenses cited, 720. 
Samos eited, 206, 842. 
as, his remark on popular ap> 
1008; cited, 1021. 
s, 103. 

the mistress of Pericles, 854; 
»eoe with courtesans, 911; ac> 
»f impiety, and defended by 
I, 940; cited, 848, 349. 
4. 

us, Laurentias likened to, 4. 
IS thsi athlete, strength and vo- 
f, 651. 

IS, the tragic poet, 56; cited, 
793. 
a, island of, oremm with hares, 

, b«r love of fish, 546. 
ited, 164. 

I, author of the Deipnosophists, 
1,335. 

flattery, 897; loaves, 186; law 
protection of slaves, 419 ; ban- 
r33; courtesans, 916, 930. 
dted, 1056, (poetic version, 

becomes tyrant of Athens, 336. 

es the artist, 738. 

es the Cyzicene cited, 291.^ 

irus cited, 832. 

•rge number of slaves in, 438. 

censure of, 651. 

iquet, description of an, 220; 

' certain words, 627. 

> of guests, 307. 
Marcus, the emperol:, 3. 

I wastes his fortune, and com-* 

idde, 859. 

» cited, 622, 726. 

ic wines, 54. 

tsB, 183. 

> a companion of Alcibiades, 

8 cited, 158, 266, 280, 377, 384, 
u cited, 1037. 



', wine from, called nectar, 53. 

s, inscription on his tomb, 531. 

likened to a bull, and to a leo- 

J. 

les cited, 33, 59, (poetic ver- 

25,) 291, 739, 799, 1065, 

s, 185. 

I, how treated in Sparta, 869, 

«dt698. 

le eunuch, 962, 

I ]vater at, 70. 



Balani, or Searacoms, 151. 

Ball-play said to be invented by the 
Lacedsemonians, 23 ; various kinds, 24. 

Ball-player, statue erected to a, 31. 

Bambradon, a fish, 451. 

Banishment and death of philosophers, 
875, 975. 

Banquets, postuze at, 29; dancing at,. 
219; an Attic banquet, 220; Lacedse-. 
moniaa, 224; Cretan, 231 ; Persian, 233 ; 
Cleopatra's, 239 ; Fhigalean, 240 ; Arca- 
dian, 241 ; at Naucratis, 241 ; Egyptian, 
242 ; Thracian, 243; Celtic, 245 ; Far* 
thian, 246; Roman, 247; philosophic 
banquets, 288; described by Homor, 
289, 800; by Epicurus, 298 ; br Xeno- 
phon, 299; dole-basket, 575 ; public, on 
occasion of victory, 853. 

Barbine wihe, 44. 

Bards, the old Grecian, modest and om 
derly,.22. 

Barley cakes, 189. 

Basilus cited, 614. 

Bathanati, gold proscribed by the, 369. 

Baths, their ii^uilous character, 29; 
various kinds, 40; recommended by 
Homer, 292. 

Bathyllus of Alexandria, the introducer 
of tragic dancing, 33. 

Batiacium, a-diinking cup, 742. 

3aton cited, 171, (poetic version, 1132,) 
262, 395, 689, 1022, 1058, (1216,) 1084. 

Baucalis, a drinking cup, 742. 

Beans, the Egyptian, 121. 

Bean-soup, 643. 

Beauty, prizes for, 905, 972. 

Peef, the Greek chiefs fed on, 13. 

Beer, an Egyptian drink, 56. 

Beet-root, 584. 

Belone, the, a fish, 502. 

Bembras, a kind of anchovy, 451. 

Berosus cited, 1021. , 

Bessa, a drinking cup, 742. 

Bibline wine, 51. 

Bicus, a drinking cup, 743. 

Bill of fare at entertainmraits, 81. 

Bion cited, 74. 

Bion the Borysthenite dted, 261, 664. 

Bion of Soli cited, 906: 

Birds, traps and nets for catching, 41. 

Bisaltse, their device for conquering the 
Cardians, 834. 

&thynians enslaved by the Byzantines, 
426. 

Biton dt«d, 1012. 

Blackbirds eaten, 108. 

Blackcap, the, 107. 

Blsesin dted, 184, 777. 

l^lema, a kind of bread, 189. 

Blennus, a fish, 452. 

l^lepsias cited^ 188. 

Soar, the wild, 632. 
oazes, orboeces, 450, 491 ; origin of the 
qame, 550. 
Boeotian, reply of a, 466. 
Boeotians, glutton; <rft)&e, 657. 
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Iteotm, s pamdbt, lilt. 
Bailed lieaca, 41; wliyMctaradtoiOMt^ 
IMt; koikd wiiMs,ISs mUb4 water, 

n\. 

Botes dtcd, tlO. 

Bctettanu, a kiiii ar biMi, IM. 



BoB^bjIlaa, adriakinf cop, 741. 
a gnat, a fiaai •vu, Itl. 
ina, 4ht» fbr. Ml. 

a tpadn of dnek, OS. 



lit. 
BiaiM. dM vori timulit 

iml 

179: vaxfaHu ktoda, 1M> IN; 
or Makinir. IM; wMmom*. 

BnaUkstt ia IIm Honaric tfaBH» 17. 
Briaa, a goddeat, 519. 
Bnayaa, adriaUar can, 741. 
B aibon » and mimSra, n. 
BagloMas, a tbeU-dsk. 4a. 
BMtaid, tW. f 14. 
BttMVtiaa wtoe. 44. 
ByaaatlB oa addkttd ta 
d98i hixai7artiw.t44. 



CaaBAOB, a 
M; TailaukiBda, HI ; aatha kj tka^ 
MS. 

OMtns,tiM,117. 

Caitoeiu, a kind of eupk 7M. 

Cadmas, th« graiullkther of Bacelrat, 

•aid to be a cook, 1053. 
Cadas, a kind of retael, 753; doabtfVil 

whether a cap, 754. 
Cccaban wine, 44. 
C«cilius the orator, cited, 429, 735. 
C«cilia« of Aryos. a writer on f thfaif , 99. 
Caius CaUfula called young Bawhns, 

939. 
Cakes, rarions, 1037. 
Calamaale*. a musical instrument, 191. 
(^alanus the Indian philooopher, death 

of, 090. 
Caleidan wine, 44. 
Calliades cited, 631. 
Callias, his extraraganee, 859. 
Callias, his Orammatieal Tragedy, 433 ; 

cited. 93, 143, 127, 181, 433, 448, 449, 

480. 543, 707, 715. 777. 840, 841, 867, 

1066. 
Callicrates the artist, 738. 
CaWcthys, or anthlat, 441; peihapa dif. 

finent fish, 444. a 

Callimaehus cited, 3, 91, 114, l%f, 159, 

383, 396, 446, 500, 513, 518, 519, 611, 

611, 611, 614, 699. 760, 793, 918, 933, 

1078. 1067, 1068, 1069. 
CalUmedon, sumamad tfM Crab, 173; a 

fish-eater, 536,537. 
Calllphanes, his store of quotations. 6. 
Callippus, death of; 814; dted, 1067. 
Callipyge, Venus, 887. 



IteBea Um Mifha, dtai, Wi. 
718, 899. 

Callbtion,* a dnnkan waMaa, 775. 

Cal it s th i m , a cowtaaaa, 998. 

OiUUtiatua eaaavaa tlffrtaHatit d 
dms, 84; dtad. 996^ 418. m. 94(^ 
1111; (poetie varalaa, U17J 



CaUzaBos tha Rhodiadlid. lU^W^ 
818, Sii, fiOi, yiC, 77X I96L 

Odpfainm, or aamhiwaBi, a Uad tf 
oinUnff eap. 757 . 

Calyca, aong so eallad, §91. 

Cabdonlaa boar» qi 



Gambtea, UBf of Lydia, agna^gfcrttii^ 
_«54:aattil3svilb,efii. ^^ 

I iadaead to in vada BgyiC If a 



Gtndaaliu, a LydlBB dIA, 918. 



. _ cap, 754; 

alMabaa8,7M; TTHnTiainaiMi,rTT. 
796. 

Cntibaite flia PavaiBB, Uanaadiif.OSS. 
Cq^ dted. Sil; 079. 
GkppadoelaB laalroa, 197. 
Gq^ping vanea, 7SS. 
GnBaJaxwyaBdlhteaCMfi: «te< 

CaiaM.174w 

CaMBua, BURiaga ftast of; tit. 

CarWna orerthrown by the TareatinM. 

837. 
Carcharias, the, 491, 486. 
CanAerinm, a kind of drinking cap, 

756. 
Careinus cited, 301, 995. 
Cardians,howeonqaered bjthe Bisalts, 

Caridet, 174. 

Carrot, the, 684. 

Caruea, a kind of sauce, 817. 

Carrers of goblete, celebrated, 738. 

Carystian wine, 51. 

Carystius of Pernmoa cited, 371, 687, 

811, 814, 866, 878^ 911, 913, 961, 974^ 

989, 990, 1021, 1U93. 
Castanets, a musical instrunMat, 1016. 
Castorion the Solensian dted, 718. 
Castration of women first practised by 

the Lydisns, 826. 
Cato censures the luxmy of LucuDas 

and others, 481. 
Catonocophori, slares among the Sky- 

oniaas, 417. 
Caucalus dted, 649. 
Caudne wine, 44. 
Caul, the, 176. 

Cebes of Cyafeus, feast ot 151. 
Celdte, a kind of diiiridng onp, 757; a 

Teasel of another kind, 757, 758. 
Cdts, their banquets, 14S; stngla cam* 

bats, 248 ; love of bojs» 961. 



< 



Ccpbul, * kind of fiih, 491 , 
Cnhiaodanu dud. 100, I9T, SVl, 1 

fu,»B, »!. IMM, IMI. IIDI. 
Comb, ■ hen noDound In Sputa, 6t 
CHMMm stUaliildpflUi riled, HI, es 



Chnieu ciUd, M 



icited, iS,ri),»00, 9 
■"T.JKI.luBl. 



Chcnphmi dted, 9U, lOM. 
Chmlppiu, ■ |mt eater, eH. 
ChileedDnUni. luXDcy of the, it- 
Ghalddlc goUeti, 809. 

Chftlrdtniiaa Thne, 46. 

~ dted. M, M, IM,4 
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Chonni, drinking cnpi, 803. 
CUrJtlppni, Bfll. 

M, in, !«. m, !!3, 2it. sk.'m, 

«]», 437, 448, SM, 131, S32, 387,782, 

Chryjippm ef TjBlla IlKd, 18S, lOM. 

Chtyiogoniu cUed, IM7. 
OuTiophiTi. the, ■ <)>h, 446, £17. 
ChuCrUee, drinking cape, 804. 
Clboria, or Ecyptiu beam. lil. 
CilmriniD, iSinMnK cup, 781. 
CUician loaiei, 183; wLne, M. 
Cimon. his liberality, 833. 



Ctants, (be, Cretan glmei 



737. ei 



J, BS8, Si 



Chu, the. 8u3 : eaid neTCI tn ileep, Mi i 

Charet Df Athfiiia, hit interapenCe lilt, 

Chart'a of UlCjleae dtcd, 41, 155, 308, 

174,435, SSG, eM, 825, 861, S19. 
Charicleidet cited, 511. 

CbarHomuj of Oman, bia Jntemper- 






ChaioD of Lam 






tri 


:i';lt^;?^;?i1:?fi:?l^ 


IS,! 


,fo''.r„'S;?niSi'iJt- 






tciiurtb 
1,978.9 


, 103?, 10S8, 10(T, UIJ, 
ecomlcpo«.fl,7,»i cited, 

ited, S<0, «71, »T2, lOfS, 



the parsAltB, !P0. 
rfLindnifiteil. Jl 



1 Initilutei IhO 

ClemnineB cited, en. 
CleomeDet of Rhegium died, CM. 
Cleinnenea 1. ot Sputa, goei mad thnngh 

Cl«nnene> III. of Spaita, hit entertain- 



CheUonei, a kind i 
Chenue, ■hdl-fiah. 
<%ciialopex, 



nought to Italy by Lucul. 



Ibeir tyrants, wt; the fint ilavepur- 



Cblontdei cited, 1 



CliBOphui the Salymhitan.fhll}' oT. 9(6 
Cliitdenei of Bicjran, witty •eying o 



ATH. — VOt, IIL 



1234 DfDBZ.' 

Clitomuhn) Oe CuUuginiin dted, Ml. Courtnini, lapsclty if. M 

ClytUJcilKl, 8M,1M?. K7: plays nmmed fra 

Cnnpui, dulho^ ms. Hi; tie AtbaStB, *lt ; tfctiCaimtkiuk 

Coui wine, i4. BIS; oonitHW of Urn, Ml, M«i 

Cnbilei, K kind Df incluitT, 447, wlity a^lnii of. Ml; litcnliiB r1> 

Cock, the, «l«i Aiiitotla't (talemml, liralod bf . ill. 

ete. Cdi«iMi, »: iiuBfliiml Wf HaiMr, T>^ 

Cockle., US. Ci»ba.l7J. 

Cod, diAnfitimtheluib, We. CntnM,&b)*«rtkiir*delB, SM. 

CoLd wit«, AKpcdlent foi nTocnrfair, Ctaneumi, ft kind of dnnkinr cap, 7#5. 

3(14. Cn<c>, the attist, 738. 

ColophDniima, Inini? OlUu, 943. Cmtea ciled, SJ, 186, ie3, 197, IM, in. 

CdIIbW, 183. rao, 4SI, 961, 619, BM. GJS, T«^fK 

CoUectioa of duukt, preteiU fttr, MB, 791. 799, »S?. ia44, IIU. 

tae. Cmlaniuin, a drinking cnp, 76J. 

ColBi, ISa. Cmtinui olted, 11, 17, 48, 76. W.M. IB, 

Colljn, IM. HI, Iti, 119, 114, 144, IM, la, in, 

C<iiDedT,tainBtionof,ef. I3S, 198. Hi, 164, 174. »1. 4M, «•, 

. Coramcdui, Uxempcni.MO. 470, 47», 4U, S13, H3, SM, tat, m, 

ConcuIiiBei tolsnted bT nlTsi, !». s»i, liDt, S06, GH, MT, Bsa. 4nt H4, 

CoDouii^, ftddskingiwp, 7u. ' luso'iosil )ge7,'iiiaB,')08s,'u*fciMi, 

Caol(iprep&t«ihBrainchovln,t1;pnlHB Cntiniu, epigmn «, 64. 

of thdiHt, lltl! theitippuuut,2Tli Cndnai the Toungcc ^ted, 171, 737, 

Uieir conceit ud «ii>(Uc^ 419,491; 743. 1C^7, lOM. 

•ome eelcbtaud ooei, 4M ; cleremeBi Cmlniu Itu Atbi^B, Ma. 

of, »a, IMS; l«UBed BHiki, WT. 601 ; Cnw£ih, 937. 

bout! of cooka, «37, IDM; Ughlj CreinTa.akkidotfcli, ffl. 

hmooisd bj the Srbuttci, S3I; lot- Creophylui deed, S4», (poetic vailBt, 

mvrlT freemen, 1033, 1037: Jeatvn, 1313.) 

1054; experietieed In leciiflcea, 1054 j Cictan laaiqnBts, 131 ; ilMrri. Iff, an- 

tbeli pratesBiim mpectible, 1015; s lic, 1031. 

tiihe encttted to public hoDOnia, 1033. Cnbinicei. n kind attmt. Id. 

creditable, 007^." ' "° " Cri"™il™«, «13, fi84T7»l^7ft 77«, 

223' ' Crobjluj cited, W, IJS, 131, JSO, W, 

CotacinI, Coracinua, lUndorSih, 484. Croniylus the eonde mittc cited, 3. 

Corejreui nine, 34. Crotonisna arerciiiiu the Sjbnilei, IH; 

Cordlstie, ■ Irihe of GiuU, eoll jno- Craanea, adii^UngEup, 7W. 

Cotdrli) and cordylus, 9)h, 430. Crumbi afbiesdnudtawipe AcWds, , 

Coicebua, the iictoc it the Olympic 6BS. 69B, 733, 347, M*, 8H, iel>. I 

Coroniste, and coronlamata. iC7, Ctesiclea eiled, 438, 703. I 

CDthon, a kind pf fish, 433 i a diiniing Cuckoj-flsh, 486; Iwir to coot thm, 

Cottabm, thioHinB Ihe, 674, 739, 7«», 124. ' ■ ' ■ ' 

1033. Culix, Bkindof diinkingcDp,7I3. T 

Cotyle, a drinking cup, 763, Ciune, luiuiyof ttiepe^ileitf.34l. 

Cotyliics or colylui, a diinking cup, Cup-beBrcrs, 339 ; femiila. Ml. 

Cntyi, king of Thrace, hli luiuiy and Cups, drinking, IH; plsdges, 731. 



Cnt1ili,>i1i^ii<tafariiiti; 
t^biDRi, BkimJofHib, II 



Cynic pliUoBophcn Iciitatc only tb 



CypriODi, oicaij. 41 



Soph™i,llt6. 


















J: Pytrhit. 




































De diu, a kind of dDDking 


cup, no. 






D=on»,. kind of drinking 


np, J)*, 














El^iii 



Ed. etr. 



iicribed 



', «9. 



Demosthonei, his' dihauthery, US; Tar 

73. iSS.ias, Ml, 4U, S«, JSB./Vf jwl ((? 
BOS, US, 934, US. 948, 1031, lOtf. f 

neoilppii) cittd, KB.' 

DepM, a kind of drinking cup, 740, 

DepjBstron, a dfiokln; oup, 74&, 

DlcIeSrchm dtod, 23, 143, 711, ret. Mi, . 

B49, set, ws, imc, itis, loes, loss, 

DicKocki of Cnldni rited, »14. 

sis. 61B. 748, 7(1, 768, 'tI3,'777,'7)»! 

Diniu, ^e perfmner, US. 

Dinners, pwsiiton (Oi, BBi; iHffcnnl 

DiiDgiadrioUnKCup. 801,' 

Dinclei, Ibe CDBilc p«l, dud. Iff, 110, 

DioclM gf Cuyetug Met, 63, M. B7. va. 

Sioolei Df CvDcllii, ■puodiiC, un. 
Diodes si Pipuethui, •, wUiHtriDker, 

DiDdimia died. 1017. 

Dtodonii the Ariitophanlan cited, iHB, 

Dlodonli PciifBelEs died, B44, 

DiDdaius Sicului rlted, MT. 

Diodoras ofStnopo died, 37!, 3W, (pocllo 

DLodoluH lUe ^ytbtMn elLed, dG6» 
ogen=., the .^ ^c p«l, lOlli. 




ISp. N; vkr Hda n> ^1 d 

kn an (B tn , N. 
KRT?llB>kMH.lil, wlBCll,H. 



nijihilui Ihe Slpliniin ritcd, sai, sn, 

Oiptnu.kUndgflMf, lU. 

Dtirlliii Ibe Alhenlu dUd, tit. M7. 

Dm-Mh, ihr. 118. 

D^-kUUn; hiKnl U Argu, IH. 

Dolr-bMkel buqueli, Hi. 

Dalphlni, iicnij llih, 414; ilbeticiiiot 



nsfil, tnicUld,Wt; 

• driBklni enn, to cmlled, riT. 
ElephMiIlH pleklg, IM. 
EUon, >aili,4n. 
Etpl^cc, tlw ditcr of CimoD, Ml. 
EBibnMmd iMlei mm br tlH Hfk 

of 81ri>, B3V. 

EmwdBciM aua, SIS, sTe, «fia, m, 

Euiliii, legcBdof, TM. 
' Eiien^elMU,aklii<luf flth,t7l. 
Eiierfi, ■ kind af loaf. in. 
Kiuin)iiu, • kind or l«r, lU. 

Eni«n»tlcpreieilt», SMi Mringi.rH. 
EnOmiu Ihe Oocfliilin, bvoui o[ iM 
king «f Penli ttir, m. 

47», 4»l, tIS, Ms.'eob, Ml, sir, lOil.'- 
' Xpucbldu dtsd, HI, IM. 
^enucU, imong tbt Lioedaiiunilui. 

Ephcbu, ■ diinUng cop, Uf. 

. ^ttluu, luiniTef th«, Ml. 
Ephqat, legend of itt fboiuUtiin* 55?' 
Epblppui. dted, 4T, 4S, a, n, tmdic 

. Tcnion. DM,) M, 89, IM. IN. IK 
199, lar. IDT, g4C 54), $89, HI, "t. 

tn. «u, US, m;, «w, su, 70. <i>. 



33*, SI 


1' 4S2' 


442, 4*3. 4**. 447, 
4S3, 162, *M, 477, 
4M, 401, 402, 40e, 


3; 


HI, US, 616, JSI7. 420, (M, 5711, 
«e, 177, S83. 5B0. Bl!. OIB, 6M, 

IMl.lOSS, IM6.lW.'llia, 
Bplcleei «E)U! hit fonuni^. snd . 

mill luicide, 8S0. 
Epiciawt eiled. 9S, (poetic ver 

1127,1412, tse, 740, 911. IIIDJ,) 


sea'. 


EidcniBi 




red, 488; utalogtK 


> or. 


'in 
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Families ruin«d on account of tromeA, 

896. 
Fattening animala fox food, 1050. 
Favourttot, boy, 9S9. 
Feasts, Trrlters on, 7; Atkeniail^ 1S3; 

different sorts of, 571. 
Feet, anointing the, 886. 
Female cup-bearers, 941 ; fiatteren, iM ; 

flute-players, 909; guards, 824. 
Festivals, 570; their decency in ancient 

times, 572; abused in after days, 578. 
Fig, the, 125 ; waiious kinds, 126—129 ; 

its praises, 131 ; driod figs, 1043. 
Fig-pecker, the, 107. 
Finches, 107. 
Fish, cUscourse on, 484; esteemed a 

great luxury, 449, 462 ; salt fish, 193, 

434; cartilaginous, 450; fossil, 524; 

singing, 524; subterranean, 52S; rain 

fishes, 526 ; of prophesying from, 524, 

527 ; qualities of, as food, 559. 
Fishermen, proud of their skill, 859. 
Fishing, writers on, 21. 
^hmongers, churlishness of, 356; 

frauds, 357. 
Flatterers. See Parasites. 
Flowers, love of, 887; suitable for gar- 
lands, 1087, 1090. 
]^ute, varions kinds of, 1013 ; playing 

on the, 984; names of Taiious airs for 
• the, 986. • 

Flute-players, female, 969. 
Food, kinds o^ mentioned by Homer, 

13. 20, 40. 
Formian wine, 4ft. 
Fossil fish, 524. 
Fox-shark, the, 4^. 
Freedmen, among the Lacedsemonians, 

427. 
Frogs, rain of, 526. 
Fruits, mentioned by Homer, 40; names 

of, 81 ; plentiful at Athens, 1045. 
Frugal meals recommended, 660. 
Fundan wine, 44. 



Galene of Smyrna cited, 1085. 
Galenus of Pergamos, a Deipnosophist, 

8; cited, 43. 
Galeus, a kind of shark, 461 ; how brought 

to table among the Romans, 461. 
Gallerides, a fish, 497. 
Games, 27. 
Ganymede, 959. 
Garlands, discussion on, 1069. 
Gauran wine, 43. 
Geese, livers of, 604. 
Gelaria, 496. 
Genthion, king of the Illyrians, his 

drunkenness, G95. 
Georgus cited, 1114. 
Gerana, her transformation, 620. 
Gladiatorial combats, 249. 
Glaucias cited, 115. 
Plaucides cited, 135, 136. 



Glaucion, a kind ef dftck, 923.- 

Glaucon, a water-drinker, 72. 

OUuicon cited, 767. 

Glaucus fhe Loctiaa dted^ 510, 581, 
827, 1067. 

Glaucus, a sea deity, 464. 

GUncus, a fish, 462 ; how to coo3t» 46S. 

Gluttons, many eelebMted, $59, 

Gluttony, temples to, 655. 

Glycera, a courtesan^ witly sayiagi «^ 
931. 

Glycera, the mistoess of Haipalme, 935w 

Gnathsena, a courteeata, witty sayings 
of, 926, 931. 

Gnatheiiium, a coiurtesan, "witty sayings 
of, 927. 

Gnesippus, a composer of ladieroas 
verses, 1024. 

Goat's flesh, 684; supposed to give 
great strength, 634. . 

Gold proscribed by the Batbaaati, 860. 

Gold plate, rarity of, 365 ; trinkets, 967. 

Golden trinkets proseribod 1^ Lyemvos 
and by Plato, 867. 

Golden water, 825. 

Gorgias, the Leontine, his orderly life, 
878 ; his remark on Plato, 809 ; eilcd, 
907, 930, 952. 

Gorgons, 351. 

Gorgos, the keeper ot the armooiy, his 
pretended present to Alexander, 861. 

Gourds, 96, 586; various l^ds, 97; pU* 
losophic discussion on, 98. 

Grammatical Science, ]^oC of the pity 
so called, 715. 

Grapes, 1044. 

Grayling, the sea, 468. 

Greeks, simplicity of their lives, accord- 
ing to Homer, 13 ; fondness for amuse- 
ments, 31. 

Griphi, 707 ; examples of, 708. 

Groats, 207. 

Grouse, the, 628. ' 

Guests, reception of, 16; attitudes of^ 
307 ; presents to, 208. 

Guinea fowl, the, 1047. 

Gyala, a kind of drinking cup, 744. 

Gyges the Lydian builds a monument to 
his courtesan, 916. 

Gymnastic exercises, invention of, as- 
scribed to the Lacedaemonians, 23. 

Gymnopaediae, festival of, 1083. 

Gynaeconomi, their ofiUce, 385. 



Hair, attention paid to the, among ee^ 

tain nations, 846. 
Hake, the, a fish, 496. 
Halicamassus, wine of, 54. 
Hanging, playing at, among the Thts- 

cians, 250. 
Hare, the, 630, 1049; scarce in Attica, 

630; its fecundity, 632. 
Harmodius of Lepreum cited, 240, 698, 

734, 764. 



INX>BX. 



U3&: 



Hannodias and Aiistogiton, MO. 
Harmony, inTentum ck, asexibed to the 
Phiygians, 995; disputed, 995; tbzce 
kinds, 995. 
Haxpalyce, songs in honmu of^ 988. 

Harp-fish, the, 479. 

Harp-players, high payment of, 994. 

Harpalus, his profligacy, 935, 950; his 
monument to his mistress, 949. 

Harpocration the Mendesiaa cited, 1096. 

Healths, mode of drinking, 22. 

Hearth-loaf, 181. 

Hecataeus of Miletus cited, 57, 116, 189, 
240, 647, 659, 706. 

Hedyle cited, 466. 

Hedylus cited, 281, 466, 544, 753, 775, 
795. 

Hedypotides, drinking cups so called, 
747. 

Hegemon of Thasos wrote (m feasts, 7 ; 
nicknamed the Lentil, 041; his con- 
duct in the theatre, 641 ; protected hy 
Alcibiades, 642; cited, 126, 1116. 

fiegesander cited, 29, 72, 103, 145, 178, 
217,^260, 268, 278, 334, 362, 391, 393, 
394, 408, 455, (poetic version, 1160^ 
1225,) 512, 529, 538, 541, 542, 576, 631, 
061, 681, 682, 702, 761, 764, 811, 871, 
902, 915, 983, 945, 1044, 1049. 

Hegesianax recites his poems, 250; 
cited, 620. 

H^;esias eited, 1090. 

Hegesilochus the Rhqdiaa, hi& infamous 
Ufe, 702. 

Hegesippus cited, 439, 639, 827, 1038. 

Hegesippus the Tarentine cited, 828. 

Helen, Fodr, a courtesan, 983. 

Helena, a gluttonous woman, 653. 

Helichryse, an Eg^jrptian flower, 1087. 

Heliodorus cited, 74, 362, 640. 

Hellanicus cited, 647, 648, 655, 729, 749, 
1015, 1042, 1085, 1086. 

Helots, the, 415, 427; conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians to, 1051. 

Hemerocalles, or day-beauty, a flower, 
1088. 

Heminerus, or half-piekled fish, 196. 

Hemitomus, a kind of drinking cup, 
749. 

Heniochus cited, 426, 625, 643, 771. 

Hepatos, the, 178, 472. 

Hephaestion cited, 1075. 

Hepsetns, or boiled fish, 471. 

Heracleon the Ephesian cited, 475, 485, 
805. 

Heraclides the comic poet cited, 853. 

Heraclides the Cumean cited, 79, 235, 
824, 829. 

Heraclides Lembus dted, 164, 526, 905, 
924. 

Heraclides the Mopseatian cited, 870. 

Heraclides of Pontus cited, 719, 8^0, 830, 

. 839, 842, 854, 859, 885, 888, 960, 995, 
1121. 

Heraclides the Sjrracusan cited, 95, -518, 
827, 1034, 1051. 



Henefidea of Tarentum cited, 87, 105, 

IM, HI, 124, 183, 174, 188, 198. 
HeracHtus cited, 764. 
Heraclitss the exaaio poet cited, 653. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus cited, 293, 973. 
Heralds employed m cupbearers, 670; 

in sacrifices, 1065. 
Hercules, voracity ot, 648; receives » 
. cup ftom the Bim, /49; poetic fables 
about, 822. 
Hereuleum, m drinking cup, 748. 
Hermeaa cited, 241, 699, 901, 967. 
Hermes, a drink so called, 53. 
Hermesianax of Colophon cited, 983, 

(poetk version, 1197.) 
Hermias (tf Atameus, death of, 1112. 
Hermippiis cited, 30, 84, 45, 48, 96) 97, 
128, 129, 197, 204, 249, 261, 340, 396, 
448, 540, 543, 659, 666, 699, 712, 713, 
(poetic version, 1182,) 728, 759, 762, 
763, 767, 775, 778, 803, 841, 881, 882, 
889, 940, 942, 945, 987, 1010, 1038, 1040, 
1066, 1113, 1117, 1120. 
Hermippus of Smyrna cited, 513. 
Hermon cited, 137, 420. 
Hermonax cited, 87, 129, 80S. 
Herodes Atticus cited, 166. 
Herodian of Alexandria eited, 80. 
Herodicus the Babylonian cited, 352. 
Herodicus the Cxatetian cited, 341, 348, 

370, 538, 934, 944. 
Herodorus of Heraclea cited, 95, 365, 

648, 756, 807. 
Herodorus, the Megarian trumpeter, his 

strength and skill, 653. 
Herodotus cited, 81, 71, 73, 121, 132, 182, 
189, 197, 224, 233, 230, 287, 240, 365, 
409, 418, 625, 629, 681, 038, 647. i673, 
692, 754, 776, 804, 828, 869, 951,. 952, 
1001, 1024, 1041, 1121. 
Herodotus the logomime, 31. 
Herodotus the Lycian cited, 127, 131. 
Herondas cItM, 143. 
Heropythus cited, 406. 
Hesiod cited, 66, 68, 96, 104, 167, 190, 
192, 289, 296, 574, 672, 675, 738, 782, 
784, 796, 806, 891, 972. 
Hetaera, 913. 
Hetaeridia, festivals, 915. 
Hicesius cited, 1088, 1101. 
Hiero, ship of, 329. 
Hieronjrmus cited, 78, 1015. 
Hieronymus the Rhodian cited, 670, 687, 

799, 890, 892, 960, 965. 
Hilarodists, 9S9. 
Hippagoras cited, 1005. 
Hipparchus cited, 168, 619, 761, 773, 

1104. 
Hippasus cited, 23. 
Hippias the Erythraean eited, 406. 
Hippias the Rhegian cited, 51. 
Hippias the Sophist cited, 971. 
Hippidion, a kind of fish, 477. 
Hippocrates cited, 74, 75, 94, 629. 
Hippolochus cited, 208, 210, 634, 980. 
Hippon the atheist cited, 973. 
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Lagjmophoria, the, a festival, 434, 

Lais the courtesan, 912, 938. 

Lamia, the courtesan of Demetrius 

Foliorcetes, 923. 
Ijampon, an epicure, 543. 
Lamprey, the, 490; said to breed with 

the yip«r, 490. 
tiamprocles cited, 784. 
Lamprus the musician, a water-^rinkeri 

72. 
liamps and lanterns, 1118. 
Laodice murders her husband, 947. 
I<asthenea, a pupil of Plato, 874. 
Lasus of Hermione, sportive sayings of, 

534; cited, 719, 996. 
Xath]rporphyrides, 611. 
Latiis, a fish, 48{^. 
J«aurentus, a wealthy Romui, 1 ; his 

liberality and learning, 3. 
Iicsena, a courtesan, her wit, 923. 
Leek, the, 585. 
Legumes, 640. 

Leiobatus, a kind of shark, 490. 
Leleges, slaves to the Carians, 426, 
Lentils, discourse on, 254. 
Leogoras, a gourmand, 608. 
Leonidas, a general, his expedient to 

prevent the desertion of his troops, 
# 698. 
Leonidas of Byzantimn wrote on fish- 
ing, 21. 
Leonidas of Elis, the grammariao* a 

Deipnosophist, 2. 
Leontium, a courtesan, 933, 953. 
Lepaste, a kind of drinking cup, 773. 
I<epreu8, his contests with Hercules. 

649. 
Lesbian wine, 47, 54, 55 ; praise of, 48. 
Lesbixmi, a kind of drinking cup, 775. 
Lettered cups, 743. 
Lettuces, 114; their qualities, 115. 
Leucadian wine, 54. 
I«euci8ci, a general name for fish, 481. 
Leucomaenis, or white sprat, 492. 
Leucon cited, 541. 
I<eucus, a sacred fish, 446. 
Libations, 21, 48, 1107. 
Libraries, great, enumerated, 4. 
Licymnius the Chian cited, 902, 962. . 
limpets, 143. 
Lityerses, a glutton, 654. 
Liver, 178; why called modest, 178. 
Loaves, difierent kinds of, 180, 190. 
Locrian harmony, 998. 
Loins, a dish called. 629. 
Loisasium, a kind of cup, 775. 
Lotus, the, 1042; its uses, 1042. 
Jjoye honoured as a deity, 898 ; catalogue 
of things relating to, 953 ; writers on, 
956. 
Lucullus introduced the cherry from 
Pontus, 83 ; brought habits of luxury 
to Rome, 432, 869. 
Lupins, 90 ; saying of Zeno, 91. 
Lusitania, its abundance, 523. 
Luterium, a kind of drinking cup, 775. 



Luzory, Cato's complaints against, 432. 

Lyceas of Naucratis, cited, 983. 

Lychnis, the, 1089. 

Lyciurges, what, 776. 

Lycon the Peripatetic, his mode of life, 

876. 
Lycophron of Chalcis cited, 90, 226, 437, 

662, 775, 802, 889. 
Lycophronides cited, 1070. 
Lycurgus cited, 367. 
Lycurgus the oratpr cited, 419, 759, 

936. 
t<ycus cited, 76. 
Lydian harmony, 998. 
Lydiuis, luxury of the, 826 ; their pro* 

fligacy, 827. 
Lyemius the Celt, banquets of, 246. 
J«ynceu8 the Samian cited, 102, 127, 

168, 169, 181, 216, 242, 360, 380, 381, 

390, 448, 449, 462, 492, 520, 533, 534, 

568, 633, 686, 747, 794, 798, 931, 932, 

1034, 1043, 1045. 
Lysander, question as to his mode of 

life, 869. 
Lysahder of Sicyon, the harp-playeri 

1019. 
Lysanias the Cvrenean cited, 477, 807^ 

989. 
Lysiaa cited, 112, 334, 349, 850, 365, 575, 

643, 856, 883, 935, 936, 945, 946, 975, 

976. 
Lysimachus cited, 255. 
Lysippus cited, 543. 
Lysippus the statuary designs a new 

drmking cup for Cassander, 742. 



Macareus cited, 411, 1022. 
Macedonians addicted to drunkenness^ 

199. 
Machon the comic poet, inscription oil 

his tomb, 380; cited, 72, 380, 383, 

387, 533, 538, (poetic version, 1163,) 

539, 545, 549, 923, 930, 1060. 
Maconidae, a kind of loaf, 183, 
Made dishes, 607. 
Madness, luxury of, 888, 
Maeandrius cited, 717. 
Maenis, or sprat, 491. 
Magadis, a musical instrument, ]013> 

1017. 
Magas, king of Cyrene, choked with 

fat, 881. 
Magnes cited, 579, 1033, 1102. 
Magnesians, the, undone by luxury, 

841. 
Magnus. See Myrtilus. 
Mago, his abstinence, 72. 
Magodus, the, 991, 
Malacus cited, 419. 
Mallows, 96. 
Maltese dogs, 831. 
Mamertine wine, 44. 
Manes, a kind of drinking cup, 777. 
Man a, a courtesan, why so called, 924; 

her wit, 925. 
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MnttaniM, ilwl* c^*^ k*MM« If 



f jUmaaB iW Ha MwHir iBil. »«■■ . 

r44, ras. T*^ mwiwImi. mriMirt iliWjli«ni i 

lI«nr>iib*)naac«t<*iAlll. ilL 

llirn«thHiLLM»«MtlatWi»- 1Ii(k«m, vbat, IW. 






Ul. .<■. 

]MttMm»,HmjtttkM,tm. M»fdM.»ii«iliiM.m. 

lfMtM,Bkhd*rdil>k^«nknr. Xitr^of PUaiawntaM«<«l>,r. 

lUkaMM. kktot <r AuW^iot tbtndim* tkt CUh dtai, IN, fM. 



XiiMa diad. IM, IN, IM, Hi. (PMll* Mbm ot GMa ml Onniada, Mi. * 

rarin, list,) IH, M*. I«H^ llU. MtiJii Hm i i i ^ > mtnW i K. 

lIatt7a,idiihHiaDBl,l<>». MlitolM, M« ftnJMM !■ luif j lijwk 



Hnli.BnBHer, Id t 

IMm, htnoT bMMTX 0*0. Iv tk* flJ, ttf. 

Foitei, ni. HUb^tfH, TL , „, 

KagulH ctttt, Wt. UUjimmm vine, 4S. 

MeincIUci died. en. S13. Uiung vine and v>t«, «6; 
HciutheikH dud, HI- propoclkmi, 687, E71, s». 

Munapti* ianaud miiliig wIm and Vnaulm Uh Skronlan cited 

and iraUi. It. Mnueai the Loenan cited. M 

tt Melo* cited, 17, (77, Mnueu of Pitia citsil. Hi. 



HalaalpnaaadChaiMm, KO. MnuoD the 

MeJanlblH klUed 1 — 



IT ilatMnT. •7*. , — 

MQHHituLUB huw, dlt^ MntilnuiclLUB cited, 473, MT, AJft, AH 
Helamorue, the. a Hita. Wl. US, eo», SU, nU, SH, Wl, (poetiB 

Mile, aklDd gf drinkinf cup, 77«. leriliHi, 1I7*.) 

Hdeicei tk« Cynie cited, HM. Hnetiptdnniu dted. tU. 

MeUiia, a eoDiteun, IS*. Mneritbeni, the Atbeaiaii, etted, 17, M, 
Xehiplwri, m Immsrtali, the FenUa Bt, S7, IM, ISt, lU, IfiO, ir«, 1*1, HO, 

bodj-fuaid, BM, S63, OGS, 772- 

Hasbm, aUndofaacbSTT, 411. ^ Hnctani etted, M7, T7S. 

Menphli the daneet, 31. Hodcitr, pialie of, 073. 

HesKhMiu etted, 107, 417, 1*14, ISU, Holpli cUed, i}7, IWi. 

lOlB. MonanhM, iDiukalliulnnneBt, M. 

Menandet died, IIS, (pMlio venion, Menophageiii, mamlwa^ig. 

ItZS, 11:9,) i», 166, 100. 197, 117, Moaoaitoa, maaotDg d', 77. 

200. 3>t, i7S, «76, 361, 3M. 3«l). M3, Himjlu, a manarnu, a bfe, 4n. 

3M, ass, 39D, 42S, 471. 471, 471, 4«, lIanB,« mDlbenr, Uw, M; tkemodeiB 

4B3, 374, as. »7fl, tea, (S3, IWe, »44. blKkbenr, 84. 

E7),(iB1, «B«, flga, 6M, 7M, 737, 73t, MokUoii dted, SM. 

733, 761. 773, SDH. B04, 806, 818, 838, XMehlail, a water-drtiiker, 71. 



I, ssr, KenOiiu, 
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Mullets, 195, 510; kaTe difTetont 
according to their si2e% 195; sacnd 
fish, 612. 

Mushrooms, 99; poisonoat aorttt 190. 

Music, driokbig to, 741 ; hones taught 
to dance to, 834 ; everything regulated 
hy, among the TyirhenittiSi 830 ; pndao 
of, 994 ; harmony, 99S ; eultiTated hy 
the Arcadians, 909; an ineentiTe to 
courage, 1000; among the Lacede- 
monians and Cretans, 1001; among 
barharons nations, 1001; at banquets, 
1001; its effect on body and mind, 
1002 ; declute of the art, 1008. 

Musical instruments, 278 ; thehydranUe 
organ, 278; flutes, 279, 283; nablus, 
280;^ triangle, 280; monaulos, 280; 
calamaules,281 ; stringed instruments, 
284; wind instruments, 285. 

Mussels, 145. 

Mycerinus the Egyptian, his dnmken- 
ness, 692. 

Myconians said to be sordid and eoret- 
ous, 11. 

Myma, what, 1058. 

Myndian wine, 54. 

Myrmecides the artist, 738. 

Myro the Byzantian cited, 783, 784. 

Myron of Prlene cited, 427, 1051. 

Myronides cited, 1105. 

Myrrhina, a Samian courtesan, 946 

Myrsilus cited, 973. 

Myrtile, or Mjnrhine wine, 53. 

Myrtilus the poet, a Dteipuosophist, 2. 

Myrtle, the, 1090. 

Myrus, a kind of eel, 491, 

Mys the artist, 738. 

Mysta, the courtesan of Seleucus, sold 
for a slave, 947. 

Myxini, a kind of fish, 481. 



Nablvs, a musical instrument, 280. 
Nannium, a courtesan, 908, 937. 
Nanus, king in Gaul, maniage feast of 

his daughter, 921. « 

Narcissus, the, 1088. 
Nastus, a kind of loaf, 184. 
Nations addicted to drunkenness, 698. 
Nauclides threatened with banishment 

for his luxury, 881. 
Naucrates cited, 630. 
Naucratite crown, the, 1079. 
Naucratis, pottery of, 766. 
Nausiclides cited, 103. 
Nausicrates cited, 464, 518, 521. 
Nautilus, the, 500; epigram of Calli- 

machus on, 500. 
Naxian wine, 51. 

Neodamodes, freedmen among the Lace- 
daemonians, 427. 
Neanthes of Cyzicus cited, 184, 280, 

532.921,960,1118. 
Nectar, wine from Babylon, so called, 

53 ; whether the food or drink of the 

gods, 63. 



Neodes of Crotona cited, 95. 
Neoptolemus the Parian cited, 138, 718, 

760. 
Nestor, a drunkard, 684; his cup, 778. 
Nestor of Tarsus, cited, 653. 
Nettles, 103. 

New words, coiners ot, 164. 
Nicaenetus cited, 1074. 
Nicander the Gialcedonian cited, 793. 
Nicander the Col<^iioniaEn cited, 57, 8I« 

84,86,87,89, 106, 110, 114, 118, 121, 

122, 136, 137, 158, 165, 174, 183, 185, 

189, 207, 444, 453, 465, 479, 481, 577, 

581, 582, 584, 585, 587, 617, 623, 740» 

757, 760, 770, 775, 910, 967, 1038, 

1085, 1088, 1091, 1121. 
Nicander of Thyatiia cited, 189, 503, 

728, 764, 768, 775, 805, 1084, 1088, 

1104. 
Nicanor the Cyren«an cited, 46£. 
Nicias, his numerous slaves, 428. 
Nicias of Ninaea cited, 261, 430, 808, 

810, 944, 972. ' 

Nicium, a courtesan, 253. 
Nicobula cited, 686. 
Nicochares cited, 57, 518, 672, 987, 1031^ 

1050, 1066. 
Nicocles cited, 227, 228. 
Nicooles of Cyprus, his contest in luxury 

with Straton, 851. 
Nicolaus of Damascus cited/ 247, 391, 

396, 397, 410, 418, 432, 526, 655, 869, 

946, 1043, 1089. 
Nicomachus cited, 95, 456, 574, 737, 

762.. 
Nicomedes cited, 1017. 
Nicon cited, 777. 
Nicophon cited, 134, 208, 424, 508, £79, 

612. 
Nicostratus cited, 108, 179, 182, 184, 1S6, 

218, 364, 389, 472, 755. 777, 798, 828, 

937. 982, 1046, 1061, 1094, 1095, 1107, 

1119. 
Nilsnetus cited, 941. 
Nile, ascent of the, 119 ; mouths of the, 

121; water of the, highly esteemed for 

drinking, 73. 
Nmus, his epitaph, 850. 
Nlnyas, given to luxury, 847. 
Nitetis induces Cambyses to invade 

Egypt, 896. 
Noisy trades prohibited in the city of tha 

Sybarites, 831. 
Nomentum, wine of, 44. 
Nomium, song so called, 988. 
Numerius the Heraclean wrote on facts, 

7; on fishing, 20; cited, 442, 450, 45 1» 

462, 477, 478, 480, 484, 485, 486, 492, 

495, 504, 505, 507, 513, 514, 515, 516, 

&17, 584. 
Nuts, 85; question as to their whole- 

someness, 87. 
Nymphis of Heraclea cited, 857, 878, 

988. 
Nymphodorus cited, 416, 506, 524, 939, 

972, 
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OMtaa, • kta4 if tati; IM. 

IMt. 
dMi.lSU 

trt. 



out. lit. 



• kind if diMttaf cof^ in. 



GUIs, a ktaid or dfiakiiW cop, IM. 
OtympfaM, MMtlMr of AkzMdw tte 
OiMt, «r, «t; iMT m witk BngN 



OMutM, kiBf ortto]fntki»al«7«r 
kis daagMer, f 19. 



OmVlHlik tkt LjttHi tynmt, air. 
Oaaris Om BiaaltiM, tM; eowtumflM 

CvdiHM. 8M. 
Oidn»«Uii4iridi,SM. 
OidaM»M.lM; ▼wlo«ukiii<i,lM. 
OoB, a drinkiBff r«B> Mt. 
Oai Lipk ia, a drinkmc cva, aot, 
Opiidtoii citc<l, 109,119, ITS. 
Oniaaiu Um CUkiaa wiota am fiahlig« 

Opuirion, 606. 

Opson, meaning of, 4M. 

Orcynut, a fish, 495. 

Orindes, a kind of loaf, 18S. 

Orphos, the, a'flsh, 495; quettioii as to 

accent, 495. 
Ortygea, the tyrant of Chios, 407. 
Osier, or willow, garlands of, 1072, 1074. 
Oxen fed on fish by the Thracians, 545. 
Oxybapham, a kind of drinking capw 

789. ^ 

Oysters, 140, 154; mentioned by Homer, 

143; pearl oysters, 154; marrellous 

production of, 526. 

PJEANS, 1113. 

Pafourus, the, 501. 

Palaces of Homer's kings, 301. 

Paim, brain of the, 118. 

Pamphiius of Alexandria dted, 86, 87, 
103, 115. 129, 138, 142, 148, 200, 274, 
495, 512, 567, 609, 740, 749, 750, 758, 
757, 7G2, 764, 777, 790, 791, 792, 803, 
915, 1027, 1031, 1040, 1044, 1081, 1082. 

Pamphiius the Sicilian, his dinner Tezaes, 
6. 

Pansedus the Rhodian cited, 89. 

Panaretus, a thin philosopher, 884. 

Panaihenaicum, a kind of drinking cup, 
790. 

Pancrates of Alexandria cited, 1082. 



M; died, 444, 47t» iM. Itt. 

, a irniafaal tit afanuw t» tSl. 

in. 

tlMlsrtK.lda BMdtLbefoeim 



tkNU WOKlBa ill. 

ItanNb dttfS M, M, S7S> 74*, IM. 
^baa Unc nd Ma flattanB,4i],4l3. 
^flKHitaa. W9| •nfar ■laaiiiig if A* 
^ mm no; Uter mmS^m; um- 
dotaa ad; 879. 
PttMtataB, a diah ac Mdled, flU^ 
FiriaBigt.U7. 
PfeiiliB, a RooiaB ftttlvai, Sf, 
Pifiiito dtad, 7S7, 970. 
PaEaMBiaeaa of Mataponttia, kov eani 

of ■iliarkaly, 979. 
PBRMBkeua dlad, S5B, 979. 
PamMM tka Byaatliiaeltad, U7,SIV 

961, 799. 
Phomm tiw Rhodlaa citadt 4SS. 
Pandlits, 184, 111S. 
Paw aria, diaeoaaloa oa tha vatd, iTL 
PkRaarina, glraa to huraiy, 811; Us 

laaertocioa on hia wodcs, IW, 
PartluHSiu dtod, M. 
Putkodna eitad, 749» 744. Ml, IM7. 
Paitidtes, klaga of tke, thdr ioauBtr 
~ wtatar loaidoDeoa. tMw 



Partfidfo, the, 611, lU*. 
Paa8mB,adilBkoc the Baaaa w€Biea» 



Patkyndaa the Egyptian, 79. 

Paunches, 161, 167. 

Pausanias the Spartan, 224; his luxmy, 

857 
Paxamus cited, 593. 
Peacock, the, 626, 1047. 
Pearls, 155. 
Pears, 1040. 
Peas, 640. 

Pectis, a ihusical instrument, 1015. 
Pelamydes, a kind of fish, 193. 
Pelamys, the. 501. 
Pelica, a kind of drinking cup, 791. 
Pelignas the cook, 1055. 
Pella, or pellis, a kind of drinking cap, 

791. 
Pelleter, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 
Peloponnesian wars, how occasioned,. 

911. 
Peloria, a festival, 1022. 
Peloris, or giant mussel, 154. 
Pelting with stones, 641. 
Penelope, at dice, 27. 
Penestae, their condition, 414. 
Penny loaves, 184. 

Fentaploa, a kind of drinking cup, 792, 
Peparethian wine, 48. 
Pepper, 109. 
Perch, the, 502. 
Petliimes, 645; known to Homer, 28; 

used by the Carmani, 75 ; condemned 

by Socrates, 1096. 
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liCKhool, ilulinor tb 
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PbiliniuUvadwhoUjoI 



llnui the phviidnn. JOSS, I0S9. 

lip oT Maadan and hia companions. 






Ph»llophori, 
Phiniu cite. 

Spartan m 



DruorDwcMi 

l.aUid.lU. 



lOlO. lOStt, 103?, 1019, 1108, 1114. 
PhUoclei cited, lOO. 
Fbilocnlei cited. 
PhUodraiuseitwl.riB. 


iSi] u 1 drinking ma 
orderly life of lome, 874 


■■: Epicurean, 
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Ftiiile, a diinUng vctnl 


, 801! goWcn 





Philadeiphui of PIolenud>, a Dcipnai 

Iihlil, i. 
Philcnii not the author of the book i 

•rtbed lo het, SSd. 
. FhUnterui cited, 34, lOS, ITS, ITS, 1! 



PhUyiiniM, a kind of garland. 
PtaoeuK, hli Intemperate life, !?0. 
PhMjIMei ciled, 075. 



FhcBDlx the Colophonlan oited 
Ph^>. rSusli'al insltumM 
Plu>rbM,'iaciiac*of, 411. 



aftbenHC 



r^-<'^::-..S*£.rLH.M.(;.IM,14S, 

N^»U. ■;£.■■. :u. (U. Nl. Ml^ rilnurckiu dtoA, IM. 

IM(. -.:n Palcma, > vUcT-dtliika, ri; cital, II, 

R-^.':.<.>ki><(<«itakBf nr.Hi. H.si.ii*, IW, lu, iM, nr, M. >% 

p^_-n,v&u. fcriB «> li* T— rtfT. Ml, **>■ «». MS. Mr, US, m, «, 

'-■:. «», tit, TiS, JM, TBi, TTi, nt, m. 

T^i.-n. Ua. *«. ns, U^ M4, M>, ai«. Ml, HI, tK 

i^>:si«K> nui. M. n.7&M.uL im; m*. mi, bv , iom, iui. 1114. tin. 

S>. Mi Vt. *Mh 4M, «0, *M, *M, Peliochu ctted. M, at. 

t^-\ at. m*. U*. Mt. ttt. K*. to. PsUiaivfH, p^lbdllTtll■BW■I»' 
w ;.. U7. *t!. ■«. Wi, tn. It, M>, Bh, (L 

:.:-:. -.CI. UN. IWlii,klB((f BjiuiiKiH. 

Pi.'i>. 111. 1*1. IW. MlntAu ifftnd* — iwiil ulmm, 

PU :£t. IM; >kT kM _>^ 1HM> STt. 

:^l'niuu.3M;atk^nHtW.Wl Pali'iMudled.H, ri, Itl,15t,Mi.JM, 
tk-t>^ :•]. M«, 41T. 41«, Ul, 414, U), Mt, ti^ 

Pu • Mm. u*. ch, tra. en, km. •>«, aw, ««, m, 

TV«- 1^. a*. MM. •M,*M,m,Ml,W^l*)llMt. 
Ptlc. Ike. u;: ikac rf lOMu CM^ INilT^Bmiu cttcd. »r, 10». 
' -~ PD^clnDiofLuiuaeitai,ltt. 



K3^ 



a4. 4. X. 41. 4«. *I, «i. Hi, PiTi'wm til . , 

«. joc MI. ma, us, c;*, im. ruijintinthi iiiiiMB 

?. rH. rw, tu, fU. m. wr, Pdrnata ofSamH, in 

■. >lt. *i*, 1*11, MN. MU. Pslrpu, tlw. 4Mi mi ^ 

M. M. Pa^idni ettid, tl, M*. tU. 



Pinepiiula, 1M«. 

ic^ld. 898. 

t of Niconudii, t Dciraii- 



pupili of SocniM. aii I bill clunctn 



3, Mi, iu, £91, :i3a, me, ta 
a, Mr. rai, tm, tm, 741, r«!. 

U, IDtt, ICJ«. IMi, 1DS4, IW, ICIBI. 



Pr^mdoa, s kind of tunny, Iia. 
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Priapns, the same as Bacchus with tiie 

people of Lampsacus, 49. 
Pristis, a kind of drinking cap, 742, 798. 
Privemum, wine of, 48. 
Proaron, a kind of drinkingr cup, 790. 
Prochjrtes, a kind of diinkkig cup, 798. 
Prodromi, or precodous figs, 129. 
Profligates who have eommittedamcide, 

859. 
Promathidas of Heraelea cited, 464, 

780. 
Pronomus the Thehan, a eelebrated 

flute-player, 1008. 
Prophesying ftvm fish, 527. 
Propis the Rhodian harp-plajrar, 548. 
Proponia, what, 95. 
Prostitutes of Athens, books on the, 

907. 
Protagoras, originally a porter, 558; 

cited, 205. . 
Protagorides cited, 242, 260, 281, 285. 
Proteas the Macedonian, a great drinker, 

685. 
Proxeuus dted, 420. 
Proxenus, office of, 968. 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, cup named 

from him, 798. 
Psamathis, or sacied -fish, 515. 
Psithian wine, 47. 

Psomocolaces, a kind ef flatterers, 411. 
Psorus or psyrus, a fish, 492. 
Psygeufi, or psycter, a drinidaig cup, 804. 
Ptolemy, stm of Agesaxchns, cited, 887, 

671,923. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his luxury, 879; 

dted, 101, 118, 362, 892, €09, 692, 881, 

880, 922, 1046. 
Ptolemy Philadelphns, his magnificent 

procession, 318; his texnxy, 858; his 

courtesans, 922. 
Ptolemy Philopator, laige abSip hullt bjr, 

324. 
Puns on words, 182. 
Purple-fish, 147. 
Pylades wrote oA dancing, 83. 
Pyramus, a kind of loaf, 188. 
Pyrgion cited, 232. 
l^rrhander dted, 1013. 
Pyrrho the Elean dted, 681. 
Pythsenetus dted, 941. 
Pythagoras, temperance of, 660; enig- 

matic sayings of^ 714; his musi^ 

performance, 1018 ; dted, 285, 1012. 
Pythagoreans, the early, dressed hand- 
somely, 263. 
Pytharchus of Cyzicus xeoeivea leren 

cities from Cyrus the Gieat, 49. 
Pytheas, his inscription for his tonA, 

734; (poetic version, 1184.1 
Pythermus of Ephesus cited, 72, 85, 455, 

997. 
Pythionica, herlovers, 536 ; her tj^endid 

funeral and monument, 949. 
Pjrthon of Byzantium, the orator, his 

odd exhortation to unanimity, 881« 
python ofCatana cited, 935, 950. 



QUAII.S, 617; how csughf, 619. 
Quinces, 97. 



&AB8IT, how distmguished tmm the 

hare, 632. 
Radishes, 93; various kinds, 93. 
Rain of fishes and firogs, 526. 
Ray, the, 449. 

B^apsodists, 989 ; poems redtedhy, 989. 
Rhegian wine, 43. 

Rheonta, a kind of drinking cup, 798. 
Rhianus dted, 137, .798. 
Rhind, the, a fish, 502. 
RUnthon dted, 184, 800. 
Rhipsean mountains, or Alps, 368. 
Rhodian hread, 181 ; wine, 52. 
Rhodias, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
Rhoduntia, a dish so called, 636; how 

prepared, 640. 
Rhcmihus, or sea-sparrow, 521. 
Rhysis, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
Rhytum, a kind of drinking cup, 794. 
Riddles, 712 ; examples, 713. 
Roach, the, or searfirog, 449. 
Roasting, why less wholesome than 

hoiling, 1049. 
Rohbery recommended, ratiher than to 

go without fish, 449, 462. 
Rolls, 183. 
Roman banquets, 247 ; single combats^ 

248. 
Romans, early simplidty of their lives, 

481 ; luxury introduced, 432 ; wiady 

selected desirable customs from the 

nations they subdued, 430; their 

slaves, 429. 
Rome, eulogium on, 32. 
Roses, variety of, 1089. 
Royal nut, the, 88. 

Rufinus of Mykea, a Ddpneao^phist, 8. 
Rutilius Rufus cited, 431, 869. 



Sabikx wine, 44.' 
Sabrias, a driidJng vesedl, 411. 
Sacadas the Argive dted, 973. 
Sacred band, among the Thebans, 898. 
Sacred fish, what, 444, 512, 515. 
Sacred war, caused by a woman, 896. 
Sacrifices, performed by kings in person,. 

1055. 
Sagaus, king of the Maryandu4f hi» 

laziness, 849. 
Sakeus, a Babylonian festival, 1022. 
Salmonius cited, 84. 
Salpe, a Lesbian woman,. 506. 
Salpe, the, a fish, 506. 
Samagoiian wine, its strengtii, 678. 
Sambuea, the, a musical inatnuneut,. 

1012, 1018; also an instrument of war, 

1«12. 
Samians, luxury of the, 842. 
Sannaos, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Sannyrion, a very thin man, 882: cited, 

411,449,882. 




KdimbFi. Di tiuiny. the. MS. 


BmKi!.lhE,.flih,«l. 


Srorpioo, Oie, Bfi.b. (0*. 


HmLndj^da ihe Sybarile, hii tssI r!- 




tinne of lUvea, 459, BM. 


HcylMcilcH, UC. 


SnuKHhing the Bhole briyjncLiisd tl! 


Scjiilm", a kiim of drinking cup. TM. 




Bciihtudnughi.whu. S7S, 


SiuuU, IMi uriolH nm<7}or, I'ot. ' 




SnoBT medio tool drinks, 2ts. 


810, 


Soap, U9. 


Bc]itliliiuf th« Trian died, 7tS. 


Socnle, fond of dsncillB, 34; hi. eM- 


S»-blsckM[it. the, 47». 


duol in ytl d1.cui.sed, 3.3; PllM'. 


Septan, 11", *'S. 




ac«.K°»><he,ew. 


So«"e."ri'Jil efi'tooa!^' ""^^ 


a«.;»,iLng,ih=.4s:. 


BocialesofCoSEiled. 184. 




EocratM the Htiodlsn cilod. 2M, 74). 


B«.plg.thi^»M. 


SolED., 110: vnrious kinds, liO; PW- 


grssxCv""- 


iQirau. the Irranl. originallj ■ Mlm- 


a»4<l«»dD,».>,4S3. 


Selon'ciMd, 881,103!. 


Ba-nichiTU, J51, ISI. 


801igl.li.lot man,, B9fi. 




Sopaler 111* Pap-him cited, 117, 141, IW, 




lai, 198, 2ii, 157, Hi, 2M. 181, !S4. 


of, 9. 


430, J42, Ipooltc lersion, UM,) lOB, 


Sileueii. ■ kind of drinking cup, 7M. 


1037,1050,1132. 


Solsucu. of Ak-mdri. eiwd, M, SI, 


BophUn. riled. IfiT, i04, in. IM. S06, 


«), u9, lao. las. iw, WO, sjs, 4jo, 


890,1013. 




Sophocles, * ikUful dancer and mll- 


IMi*iM2"l'lls"' '"' ""' ""' '""' 
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cited, 28; 95, 55, 65, 103, 108, 112, 116, 
128, 144, 157, 166, 183, 197, 201, 202, 
263, 280> 282, 285, 302, 435, 436, 440, 
502, 588, 591, 612, 631, 633, 645, 647, 
675, 685, 706, 718, 735, 742, 757, 759, 
769, 778, 823, 876, 902, 936, 944, 958, 
961, 1014, 1017, 1033, 1050, 1066, 1084, 
1095, 1097, 1098, 1102. 

Sophron, governor of Ephesus, his Ufe 
saved by Danae, 946. 

Sophron of Syracuse cited, 72, 7d, 144, 
145, 176, 182, 363, 450, ^51, 452, 475, 
480, 481, 485, 490, 508, 511, 512, 570, 
593, 599, 621, 644, 764, 7d5. 

SoToadeus, an Indian deity, 45. 

Sosias the Thracian hires slaves fit»m 
Nicias, 428. 

Sosibius, his explanation of Homer, 
780; ridiculed by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 788; cited, 131, 137, 190, 788, 
991, 1032, 1036, 1076, 1082, 1108. 

Sosicrates cited, 52, 2r>3^ 410, 414, 665, 
755, 941. 

Sosinomus the banker, 976. 

Sosipater cited, 595, (poetic version, 
1169.) 

Sosippus cited, 219. 

Sositheus cited, 654. 

Sostratus cited, 475, 491. 

Sotades, a libellous poet, put to death, 
990 ; cited, 459, 579, 990. 

Sotion the Alexandrian cited, 263, 532, 
541, 808; 

8i»aniard8, rich dress of the, 72, 838; 
their abstemious habits, 72. 

Sparamizus the eunuch, 847. 

Spare livers, 259. 

Sparrow, the, 617. 

Spartacus the gladiator, 429. 

Spartan living, 831; not relished by 
some, 858. 

Spams, the, 504. 

Spatangi, 151. 

Speusippus wrote drinking songs, 5; 
taunted by Dlonysius for nis impure 
life, 874; cited, 101, 114, 144, 174, 218, 
471, 472, 476, 484, 491, 501, 502, 508, 
509, 511, 513, 520, 581, 609, 616. 

Sphserus, his remark on probability, 
559 ; cited, 229, 559. 

Spheneus, a kind of fish, 481. 

Sphodrias the Cynic cited, 260. 

Sphuraena, or hammer fisl:^ 608 ; pro- 
perly centra, 508. 

Spiced wines, 52. 

Spoletiun, wine of, 44. 

Spoons, golden, given to guests, 208. 

Squid, the said to be the same as the 
cuttle-fish, 510. 

Staphylus cited, 74. 

Stasinus cited, 528, 1090. 

Statites, a kind of loaf, 182. 

Stephanus, a writer on cookery, 828. 

43tephanus the comic poet cited, 747. 

Stesander the Samian, a harp-player, 
1019. 
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Stesichorus cited, 136, (poetic version, 
1129,) 158, 249, 276, 712, 721, 748, 797, 
799, 822, 973, 988, 1031. 

Stesunbrotus the Thasian cited, 941. 

Sthenelus cited, 675. 

Stilpon, his quarrel with a courtesan, 
931; cited, 261, 665. 

Strabo cited, 199, 1052. 

Straton cited, 601, (poetic version, 1175.) 

Straton, king of Sidon, his contest of 
luxury with Nicocles, 850. 

Stratonicus the artist, 738. 

Stratonicus the harp-player, 54fi- his 
witticisms, 549 ; his death, 555. 

Strattis cited, 51, 114, 128, 20. 209, 
258, 271, 390, 469, 474, 477, 508 516, 
589, 624, C29, 654, 745, 754, 804, 882, 
940, 945, 991, 1047, 1049, 1094, 1103, 
1118. 

Strepticias, a kind of bread, 187. 

Stroinateus, the, a fish, 506. 

Strouthias, a kind of garland, 1084. 

Sturgeon, the, 462. 

Sub-Dorian, or ^olian harmony, 997. 

Sub-Phrygian harmony, 998. 

Sucking pigs, 624, 1048. 

Suitors, Penelope's, their amusements, 
27. 

Supper of Iphiciates, 215. 

Surrentine wine, 43, 44. 

Swallow, song of the, 567. 

Swan, the, 619; its death-song doubted, 
620, 1023. 

Sweetmeats, 77; LacedaemoniMi, 91. 

Swine's brains, 108. 

Swordfish, the, 494. 

Syagris, a fish, 508. 

Syagrus, a general, 633. 

Sybarites, the, their luxury and effemi- 
nacy, 831. 

Syllathe Roman general, fond of buf- 
foons and mimics, 410 ; wrote satiric 
comedies, 410. 

Synagris, a fish, 507. 

Synodon, a fish, 507. 

Syracusans, luxury of the, 845 ; restraints 
on women among them, 835. 

Syrbenians, chorus of the, 1068, 1072, 
1115. 

Syrians, averse to fish, 546 ; their luxury, 
845. 



Tabaitas, a kind of drinking cup, 

800. 
Table-setters, 273. 
Tables, names for, 80. 
Tabyrites, a kind of loaf, 181. 
Tenia, the, 513. 
Taeniotic wine, 55. 
Tanagra, whale of, 881. 
Tantalus, his devotion to pleasure, 

449. 
Tarentine wine, 44. 
Tarentines, luxury of the, 267, 837. 
Tasters, 274. 
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Timea, wife of Agb of Sparta, reduced 

by Alcibiades, 856. 
Timocles cited, )80, 198, 266, 353, (poetic 

version, 1136,) 355, (1137,) 374, (1150,) 

378, 379, 382, 385, 387, 462, 470, 50] » 

636, 539, 605, 642,680, 720,908, (1194,) 

940. 
Timocrates, a friend of Athenseus, 1. 
Timocreon the Rho^Uan, his epitaph, 

655. 
Tiniolaus the Theban, his iiiteinperance» 

688. 
Timomachns cited, 1019. 
Timon the Phliasian cited, 86, 254, 257, 

258, 262, 394, 439, 442, 532, 641, 668, 

703, 831, 938, 959, 973, 1115. 
Timon and Lacydes at a dbinking match, 

691. 
Timotheus of Athens, the son of a 

courtesan, 922. 
Timotheus of Miletus cited, 202, 382, 

734 ; accused of corrupting the ancient 

music, 1017. 
Tinachidas of Rhodes wrote on feasts, 

7. 
Tindium, temple of, in Egypt, 1085. 
Tirynthians, the, incapable of serious 

business, 410. 
Tithenidia, festival of, 225. 
Titormus, a great eater, 650. 
Torches, 1119. 
Tori»edo, the, 493. 
Towels, 647. 
Trachurus, the, 518. 
Tragedy, invention of, 65. 
Tragelaphus, a drinking cup, 742, 800. 
Trebellian wine, 44. 
Trefoils, 1094. 

Trichias, or trichis, a fish, said to be at- 
tracted by music, 518. 
Trifoline wine, 43. 
Trinkets, golden, proscribed by Lycur- 

gus and by Plato, 367. 
Tripe, 157. 

Tripod, the cup of Bacchus, 62; a musi- 
cal instrument, 1018. 
Trireme, house at Agrigentum, why so 

called, 61 ; a kind of drinking cup, 800. 
Troezenian wine, 52. 
Trojan war, its cause, 896. 
Tromilican cheese, 1052. 
Truffles, 102. 

Trumpeter, Herodorus, the, 653. 
Tryphon cited, 86, 131, 180, 188, 189, 

279, 283, 468, 627, 630, 806, 986, 1024. 
Tunnies, 436, 473, 518; thunnis and 

thunnus distinguished, 576. 
Turnips, 581 ; the food of Manius Cro- 

rius, 660. 
Turtle-doves, 620, 622. 
Tyron bread, 182. 
Tyrrhenians, luxury of the, 829. 



Uddeb, a dish made of, 629, 1050. 
Ulban wine, 44. 



Ulysses, voracity of, 649; his love of 

pleasure, 822, 
Umbrians, the, given to luxury, 844. 
Unguents, where the best are brought 

from, 1099; prices of some» 1104| 

supposed to produce grey hair, 1106. 
Unmarried men, how treated in Sparta» 

889. 
Unmixed wines, 673, 1107. 
Uppianus the Tyrian, aDdpnosophisttS. 
Uria, a bird, 623. 



Tarro cited, 258. 

Velitemian wine, 44. 

Venafrum, w^ne of, 44. 

Venus Callipyge, temple dedicated to, 

887. 
Venus Hetsera, 918. 
Venus the Prostitute, 915. 
Vetches, 89 ; how used, 90. 
Vinegar, 111. 
Voracity ascribed to Hercules, 648. 

Walnuts, 138. 

Wars, the greatest, occur on account of 
women, 896, 911. 

Washing hands, 644; use of perfumes, 
645. 

Water and water-drinkers, 66; various 
kinds of water, 68; weight of water, 
70, 75 ; boiled water, 201. 

Water-drinkers, list of, 73. 

Willow, or osier, garlands of, 1072, 
1074. 

l^Hne, origin of the name, 57 ; praises of, 
65 ; di^rent kinds, 43 to 57 ; Homer 
dissuades from the free use of, 16; 
evils of drunkenness, 672 ; pure wine 
only to be used for religious purposes, 
1107; mixed wine, 667; unmixed 
wine, 673; sweet wine, 207; scented 
wine, 53 ; spiced wine, 52. 

Wives, doubtful whether Socrates had 
two, 889; concubines tolerated by, 
890; many wives of Hercules and of 
Theseus, 891 ; of Philip, 892 ; com- 
plaints against, 894. 

Women said to be fond of 'drinking, 696 ; 
wine forbidden to them by the Ro- 
mans, 696 ; restraints on, in Syracuse, 
. 835 ; liber^ of, among the Sybarites, 
836 ; among the Tyrrhenians, 829; in- 
famous treatment of, 702, 826, 827, 
840, 849, 866 ; ruin of states attributed 
to, 896; many beautiiUl, mentioned. 
971. 

Woodcocks, 611. 

Words, dissertations on the use of parti- 
cular, 605, 683, 705, 785. 



Xanthus the Lydian cited, 546, 654, 

822, 826. 
Xenarchus cited, 105, 356, (poetic ver- 
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sion, 1H1,) 501, 578, 659, 671, 680, 696, 
697, 7ft5, 894, 910, 1085, 1107. 

Xenarchas the Rhodian, a drunkard, 
689. 

Xenocrates cited, 288. 

Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, Ms lazi- 
ness, 849. 

Xenophanes of Chalcedon wrote drinking 
songs, 5. 

Xenophanes of Colophon cited, 89, 580, 
652, 669, 729, (poetic version, 1182,) 
737, 848. 

Xenophon cited, 25, 34, 37, 48, 80, 118, 
157, 200, 205, 224, 233, 234, 254, 274, 
275, 279, 289, 299, 844, 846, 347, 350, 
395, 428, 436, 579, 580, 588, 614, 626, 
630, 631, 647, 663, 668, 675, 685, 734, 
743, 759, 770, 793, 807, 818, 825, 671, 
939, 978, 980, 1041, 1045, 1096. 



Tovwe wives, caution against ntarxyingi' 

895. I 



Zacyhthian wine, S4. 

Zaeynthians, the, inexperienced in war, 

846. 
Zaleucus, hia likw against drunkenness, 

677. 
Zariadres and Odatis, story of, 919. 
Zeneus, or Zenis, cited, 960. 
Zeno the Citisean, his excuse for bad 

temper, 91 ; his rei»roof of gluttony, 

544; cited, 254, 261, 367. 
Zenodotus cited, 19, 20, 159, 513, 649. 
Zenophanes cited, 921. 
Zollus the grammarian, a Deipnoso- 

phist, 2. 
Zopyra, a drunken womaiiy 697. 



THE END. 
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Translated by Thomas Koscoc. _ 
Jj. bd. 

CERVANTES' Don Quixote d^l 
la Mancha Motieaux's Trans-J 
lation revised. 2 vols. y. bk\ 

Qalatea, A Pastoral R^l 

mance. Translated byG. W.J,* 
Gyll. 3i. bd. "■ 

— Exemplary Novela. 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. , 

CHAUCER':* Poetioal Work*. I 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised A 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay* 




0HX88 OONOBDBS of 1862. 
A CoUecrton of the Gudc* played. 
Edited by J. L6wenthal. ^i. 

OUBVUimi' on OoloDT. Tnim- 
latrd Uiiia the French by Chulea 

MaiIrL Third Edilion, with 
I'ides, Jj. : or with an rnddilional 
seiies uT l6 Ptales in Coloun, 
7,, &.. 

OHILUNOWORTH'S EMlgloa 
of PiotMUnU. A Safe Way to 
SalY«lion. Ji. 6J. 

CHINA. PlOlOTtftl. DMoriptiTfl. 
BDd Hlatorloal. With Map and 
neaily 100 llliislralioni. 51. 

OHRONICLBB OF THE OBU 
SADBS. ConlempoiBiy Narra 
tivM of the Crusade of Richaid 
Cccui de Lion, by Richiid of 
Deviira and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade al St. Loui.'i, 
by Lord John de Joinville. Ji. 

CIGEBO'8 OratlotM. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
voIb. 5 J. each. 

Iiattws. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 voU. 51. each. 

On Oratory and Oratora. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Btutus. Translated by the Rev. 
). S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

On Uie Nature of tha Clods. 

Divination, Fale, Laws, a Re- 
[Miblic, Consulship. Translated 
^Prot.C n. Yonge. M.A. and 
Francis Barham. 51. 

AOBdemloB, De Finibus, anri 

TuscuUn Questions. By Prof. 
C D. V^nge, M.A. V- 

CICERO'S Offioes ; or, Moral 
Duties. Calo Major, an E^ssay 
on Old Age; Lxlius, an Essay 
on Friendship 1 Scipio's Dteatn ; 
Paradoxes ; Lttlei 10 Quintus on 
Magislrales. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3/, 6rf. 

OOHNBLIDS NEPOS.-5if 
Ivsris. 



OLAAK-B mugb) IntroduoIJOD 
to HanUdry. iSth Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
neaily tooo lUuGtratians, y. Oi 
with the IllustTatioiu Colouted, 
15/. 

CLASSIC TALES. coDtaining 
Rasselas, Vtcar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. Jr. 6rf. 

COLBRIDOE'S (3. T.) Frlsnd. 
\ Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3J-. W. 

-— Aidi to Beflectloii, and the 
Confessions of an iNQumiNr. 
SptKiT, to which are added Ih: 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Pkaver p. 6rf. 

Laolurea and Moles on 

Shakespeare wnij olber EogUsb 
Poets, Exliledliy T.Ashe s'-6,l 

Blographla Llteraria ; u.- 

yelher wilh Tw.i l^y Seimon.. 
p. &I. 

Table-Talh and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe. B..\. 31. td. 

■ Misoellaniea, flstheUo and 

Literary 1 to which is added. 
The Theory of Lifr Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 31. 6rf. 

OOMTE'S Positive Fblloeopbj. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5/. each. 

COMTE'S PblloHophy of tha 
SoienoeB, being an Exposition 
the Principles of the Caun 
Phihssphie Positive. By G. 

CONDB'S History of the Do- ~ 
minion of the Arabs lu Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
^oVs, y, 61/. each. 
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O O P B R'S Blographloal Dlo- | 
Uonary. Conlaining Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of I 
Eminem Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, '. 
V.S A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to tSSj. | 

COXE'B Merooira of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M. A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
fiy John Wade. 3 vols. 31. 6d. 

s of 

Lich's camoiiiniE. 

J. 6d. 

— — History of the Hotue of 
AnaWa (rziH-1792). With a 
ContJnuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. 10 the Revolution of 
184S. 4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

OKAIS'S(a.L.)FurBuit of Know- 
ledge under DlScultlea. Illus- 
trated by Anecilotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portrails and Fifties. 51. 

CRUIK SHANK'S Funoh and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Acci^iinl of its 
Ongin, &c. With 24 Illoslra- 
tions, and Coloured I'lates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5.1. 

CTJNNINQHAM'a LItsh of the 
Most Eminent Brltlab Painters. 
A New Edition, wilb Notes and 
Sixteen fre.sh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

DAHTB. Divine Comady, Tiaus 
lalcd by the Rev. H. F. Gary. 
M.A. 31. bd. 

Translated into English Verse 

by 1. G. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 



DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, «ith the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
V- 

The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Texl 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. Sj. 

D£l COMUINtBS (FhUlp), Me- 
molrsof. Con tainingthe Histories 
of Louis XL and Charies VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
"'■■>• T>-— -!■- ~ vols. 31. W. 



With Por 



DBFOB'S Navels and MiHOel- 
laneDilB Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
31. dd. each. 

I.— Captain Singleton, and 



Cnlor. 



lack. 



II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 

Captain Carleton, 

Dickory Cronke, &c. 

IlL— .Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 
IV. — RoKana, and Life o( Mrs. 

Cliristian Davies. 
v.— History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
Tnie-bom Englishman. 
VI.— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 
VIL— Robinson Crusoe. 



DE LOLUB on 

of iillgtuid. Edited by John 
Macgregor. y. 6d. 



DSMlftN'S History of ArmB 
and Armour Tium the Eailiest 
Period. By Auguslc Deinmin. 
Translated liy C. C. (tlack, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 111 list rations. 
71. 6d. 

DBUOSTHENES' OraUoua. 
Translated by C. Rann ICennedy. 
S vols. Vol. I., 3j, 6,/.; VoU. 
II.-V., 5J. each. 

DB STALL'S CorlnoB or Italy. 
By Madame de Statil. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. W. 

DEVXY'S IiOglo, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Maniial. 
By J. Devey. 51. 

DIOTION&BT of Latin and 
Oreet QuotaUons ; including 
Proverbs, MaximE, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. Wilhall ihe 
Quantities miiked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). $s, 

DIOnONABT of ObBolete and 
FroTlnolal Engllsb. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 3 vols. 5J. each. 

DIDBON'B OhrUtlEui toono- 
grapby : a HL^tory of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J MiUinglon and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations, z vols 

DIOaENBSLAERTIUS. LiVM 
and Opinions of the Anclsnt 
PhlloBophBrB. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Vonge, M A. 5/. 

DOBSEEJ'S AdTsTEarla. Edited 
by the lale Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

DODD'S SplgranunatlBta. A 
SelooHon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediieval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Etodd, M.A. Oi- 
ibtd. 2Dd Edition, revised anii 
aduged. 61, 



DONALDSON'S Tlie Theatre of 

the Greeks. A Treatise on Ihe 
History and Eihitritiun of ihe 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Ulustrationsaaii 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER'S History o( the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn WilliamDraper. 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Si- each. 

DDNLOP'3 History of PloUon, 
A new Edition, Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 51. e3«;h. 

DTER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
BuiMii^ and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wtfod Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
71. 6d. 



DYER (T. f. T.) BriUah Popular 
Ouatoma. Preaant and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Vest in th* 
British isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Res. 
T. F. Thisellon Dyer, M.A, S*. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PAI.E8- 
TINS, Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. With Map of 
Jerusalem, jr. 

EBEBS' Egyptian PrlnosH. An 
Historical Novel. By GeoigB 
Ebers. Translated by " " 
Buchheim, 31. 6rf. 

EDGEWORTH'3 Slorteo 
CbUdren. With S lUustialM 
by L. Speed, Jj. 6rf, 

ELZE'S WiUlam Shakes 
—Sen Shakrs 

EMERSON'S Works. 
31. &/. each. 
I.— Essays, Lecturessnd Poems, 
II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
induct of Life. 



losH. An 
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and Social ^ma — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 
BLLIS (G.) SpeoimenB of Earl? 
English Metrical Bomimces. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revise)! Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 51. 
ENNEMOSEE'3 History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
How it t. 2 vols. 5 J. each. 
EFICTETUS. The Dlsoottraea of. 
With the Encheikiuion aiid 
Fragments. Translated by Geoige 
Long, M.A. ^s, 
EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. l vols. 51. each. 
EUTROPrus.~.S« Justin. 

EDSEBinS PAMPHILDS, 
Ecolealaatloal History of. Trans- 
latedbyRev.C.F.Cru.ie,M.A. 51. 

EVELYN 'B Dlar? and Corre- 
Bpondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 51. each. 

FAIBHOLT'S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S-A- Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings, x vols. 

FZELDINQ-'B Adventures of 
Joseph AndrewaoDd bla Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank'slllustratiuns. 31. &/. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foimdllng. With Ciuikshank's 
rUustrations. z vok. 3s. 6/1. each. 
With Cruiiuhanks 



ELAXMAN'S Lectures on Bonll*. ■ 
hire. By John Flaxman, R.A, 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6j, 

FXiORENOE of WORCESTEB'S 
Chroniole, with the Two Con- 
tinuations ; comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 51, 

POSTER'S (John) Life and Oar- 
respondonoe. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 31. 6J. each. 



each. 

— Essays : 







.n Decision of Cha- 
Man's writing Me- 
moir! of Himself 1 on the epithet. 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re-' 
iigion, 3J. 6d, 

EssaTsonlheEvilsofl^pul! 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India, 34'. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With NOTBS OF 
Skrmons and other Pieces. 
31. 6rf. 

PostOTlana. Selected and 

Edited by Heniy G. Bohn. 31, 6J. 

QASPAEY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 31. 6rf. 

GEO BPREiT OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronlola of. -~ Set Six O. E. 
Chronicks. 

r En- 
5 invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev- Charles Kwan. 
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aiBBON'S Deailne and FhU of 
the Roman Bmptre Complete 
and Unabridged, wiih Varionim 
Notes- Ediled hy an English 
Churchman- With z Maps and 
Poitrail. 7 vols Ji. 6rf. each. 

OILB&RT^ History. PrinoipleB, 
and FraoUoe or BanUns- By 
the late ). W. Gilbait, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. loj. 

OIL BLA3, Tbe AdTentursB of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravii.i;s on Steel, after Smirke. 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIRALDDS CAMBKBNSIS' 
ElBtorioal Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A.. and Sir 
R. Colt lloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright. M.A., 
F.S.A. S'- 

OOETHE'S FftUit. Part I. Ger- 
man Tent with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51. 

OOETHE'S Worka. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. 6ii. each 
I. and II. — Autobiography and 

III.— FauEl. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.j 
IV — Novels and Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm Meislet's Appren. 

ticeship. 
VI. —Conversations with Ecker. 
mann and Soret. 
Vm.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI.— Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII.~Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII —Correspondence nilh Zeltei. 
X/V.— Rdoeke Fox, West-Easlern 
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GOLDSMITH'S Worka. 
Edition, by i W, M. Gib 
vols, 31 6d. each 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of tbe 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Waller Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBKL Tracts, including 
two not before published, 4c. 
New Edition. 51. 

GRAirs Lettars. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey. M.A. Vol. I. 
31. 6d. [Vol. ii. Ill Ike press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOQT. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. Jr. 

QREES ROMANCES Of Helio- 
donia. Longua, and AoblUea 
TatluB— viz.. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea 1 Amours 
of Daphnband Chloe ; and Loves 
of CliCopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
late(5 by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
S'- 

OREGORY'S Lettera on tbe 
Evldenaes, Dootrines, A DuUbe 
of the Chriatian Religion. By 
Dr. Olintbus Gregory, y. bd. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell, is.bd. 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of (he Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt, With Intro- 
duction by Andrew I.ane, M.A- 
1 vols. 3.r. hd. each. 

— OamniBr Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Faiiy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cniikshank and I.udwig 
Grimm. 3;. dd. 

GROSSI'^: Marco Vlacontl. 

Translated by A. h. D. Tbe 

rendered 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 



GtllZOT'S History of the 
BngllHh Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accessinn of Charles 

I. to his Deaih. Translated by 
William Hailitl. 31. 6rf. 

fllfltory of OlTiliBatloii, from 

the Fall of Che Roman Empire to 
[he French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hailitt. 3 vols. 
3;. 6d. each. 

TTftT. T.'H (Bev. Robert) Mlsoel- 
laneouH Works and Rema,in8. 
y. 6rf. 

HAMPTON CnURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
PalaoB. By Ernesi Law, E.A. 
With numeroiLs Illusltalions. V. 

HARDWICK'3 History of the 
ArtloleB of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwiclf. Revised by the 
Rev. FrancLi Pri>cter, M.A. 51. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in [he Spessart Trans, from 
the Cerman hy S. Mendel. .IJ. 6rf. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales 4 vols. 
y. 6ii, each. 
I. -Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. Scarlet Letter.and the House 

with the Seven Gables, 
III.— Transtarmation [The Marble 
Faiin], and Blithedale Ro- 

IV,— Mosses from an Old Manse. 
HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 



1 Men 



i Mar 



By V 



Haililt. js. bd. 

— — Leoturea on the Literature 

of the Aga of Elizabeth and on 

Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 

l^BCIures on the UngUib 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers, y. bd. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

onBooks, Men.andThings. y.dd. 
^^_- Bound Table, y. 6d. 



HAZLITT'S Sketohes nod 

BsBaya. 3^. 6rf. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitl. p. bd. 

HEATON'S Oonalsa History of 
Painting, New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 51. 

HEGBL'S Lectures on the Phllo- 

Bophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poema, Compleii 
Translated by Edgar A, Bowring. 
C.B, 31. 6rf. 

— - Travel-Pictures, including the 
Tour in the Hari, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
komantic School. Translated by 
Francis -itorr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. y. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Chrlatopher 
Columbus, tne Discoverer of 
America. By .Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C,B. y. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Hernando Cortea, 
and the Conquest of Mexico, 3 -, 
vols. 31, 6rf, each, -'_!■ 

Life of Plzarro, 31, W. 

LiffeotLasCasastheA] 

of the Indies, 31.60'. 

HENDERSON (E,) Seteot Hla- 
torioal DocumeacB of the Middle 
Ages, including Che most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Pmpire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. ss. 

HENFREY'3 Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F..S.A. 6j, 

HENRY OF HUNTINaDON'3 
History o( the English. Trana- 
latedh^T:,¥iKeajci,'»L.K. ^^ 



.poatli^p 




An Alphabetieal List of Books 



Ro- 

HSRODOTOS. Trinsiatedbylhe 
Rev. Henry Caiy, M.A. 31. bd. 

Molas on. Original and Se- 

lecled from (he besl CommenU- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
Wilh Coloured Map. is. 

AnalyMft ajid Summary of 

liy J. T.Wheeler. 5j. 

HBSIOD, CALLIMAOHUS, itnd 
THEOONIS. Tracfilaled by Ihe 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 51. 

ROFFMAMN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapioa Brathran. Translaled 
from the (lennan by Ll.-Col.AleK. 
Ewing, 2 vols. 31. firf. each. 

HOLBSIN'S Danoe of Death 
and Bible OuIb U{>wards ol 150 
-Subject!, engiBVed in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip' 
lions by Franda Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 51. 

HOMBR'3 lUad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5.. 

Odysaey. Hymns, Epigrams, I 

and Battle of the Frees and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by ! 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5^. I 

— — Sm also PoPK. I 

HOOPSR'a (Q.) Waterloo : The 
Dovmfall of the Flrat Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
ol 1S15. Hy George Hooi^er. 
With Maps and Pians 3j. 61/. 

The Oampaiga of Sedan : I 

The Downlall of the Second En 
pire, August- Septal 
With General Map and Six flau 
of Battle. 31. fid. 




HUGOS (Victor) Dramatlo 
Works Hernani - Ruy Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Tfanslated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 31, 6d. 

— — ■ Poama, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. II. L. Williams. 
y.td. 

HOMBOLDT S Cosmos. Trans 
laied by E. C. One, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.I..S. 5 vols. 
Ji. 6rf. each, excepting Vol. V. 51. 

Feraonal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Rt^ons 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T, Rosa. 3 
vols. 51. each. 

Views of Natora. Translated 

by E. C. Owi and H. G. Bobn. 
S'. 

HUMPHREYS' Com Oolleotor'* 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 51. 

HTJNQARY : its History and Re- 
volution, li^ether with a copious 
-Memoir of Kossuth y. &I. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molra of the ijfe of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : ti^lher with her 
Autobit^raphy, and an -Account 
of the Siege of Lathoni House. 
3J.W. 

HUNTS Poetry of Solonoa, By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged 51. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SKPOY 

MUTINY. A Pictorial. De- 
sonpUve. and l£lstorloai Ao- 
eoimt, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
wilh upwards of loo Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. ;i. 
INOULPHa Cbronlalea of the 
Abbey of Ctoyland with the 
CoNTlNUAliON by Peler of Elois 
and other Writers. Translaled by 

H. T. Riley, HJi. sj. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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VII] 



IRTINQ'S (Waahington) Com- 
plate WoriiB. 15 vols. With Por- 
UaitE, &c. 31. bii, each. 
1,— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 
11,— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
III.— Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
Ford and Newst^ul Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conqviest of Spain, 
Vl.&Vn.— Life and Voyages of 
Columbu?, together with 
the Voyages of his Com 
paniona. 
VIIL— Astoria, A Tour on Ibe 

life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mabomel, 

■Adventures of Captain Bon 
ne*ille, U.S.A.. Wollrrt's 

XI Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life o( George Wash 






4 vols. 



- — ~ Life and Letters. By bis 

Nephew, Pierre E.Irving, a vols. 

3 J. bd. each. 
I30CBATES, The OraUons of 

Tianslaled by J. II. Freese, M.A. 

Vol.1, 5/. 



3f. &/. each. 
The Life and Times of Louis 

XIV. t vols. 3i. bd. each. 
JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Siiake- 

Bpeare's Heroines. Charactei- 

isticsof Women; Moral, IWlical, 

and HisLoiicnl. By Mrs Jameson. 

3J.W, 
JESSE'S (£.)AneadoteH of Dogs 

With 40 Woodculs and 34 Sttel 

EngnkvingB. Ji. 



JESSE'S (J.H.) Memoirs or the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarta, including 
the Prolectorale. 3 vols. With 
42 PorlrailB. y. each. 

Memoirs of the FretenderB 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 51. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Foeti. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 31, 6rf. each. 

JOSKFHUS (FlaTtiu), The Works 
of. Whiston's Tianslation, re- 
vised by Res. A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 
With Topc^raphical and Geo. 

rphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
W. Wilson, K.C.B. s vols. 
^i. 6d. each. 

JOYCE'S Soientlflo Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts, 51. 

JTJKBS.BRO^WNE [A. J.). The 
Building of the British Isles t 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illuslraled by numerous 
Mapssnd Woodcuts, ind Edition, 
revised, js. 6rf. 

— — Student's Handbook of 
Phy ileal Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illuslra- 
lionf, and Edilion, much en- 
larged, js, dd. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Naiianien's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5J, 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSniS. 8UL- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. p. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfairs Edition, and 
important Additions. 1 vols. 
y. 6rf. BUL^^ ^^^^^^^^ 



KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 

Translaled by J. M. D, Meikle- 

john. S'- 
Prolegomeiia and Uata- 

pfayalcal Foimdatfoii « orHatural 

Science. Translated hyE. Belfotf 

KEIQHTI.BT'3 (Thomas) My- 
Oiology of AnDleiit Oraeoe aod 
Italy. 41I1 Ediliun, revised by 
I,eonard Schmili, Ph.D, LL.D. 
With IX Plates from the Antique. 
$'■ 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various CountrieE. Revised 
Edilion, with Frontispiece by 
Cniilcshank. fj. 

LA rONTAINS'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Eliiur 
WriehL New Edition, with Notes 
byj. W. M. Gibbs. 3j. 6rf. 

LAMABTIKE'S Hlitory of ths 
Qirondlsta. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3/. 61/. each. 

. — ~ Hlatoiy of the Restoratloti 
of Monarctiy la France (h Sequel 

to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3J. (Hi. each. 

HlBtory of the French He- 

Tolutlon of 1848. j[. 6rf. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Ellanti. Complete Eilition. 
3i.6rf. 

Specimens of English Dra. 

matlc Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, p. 6a. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hailitt. 2 vols. 
31. 6rf. each. 

LAITZI'3 History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival oi the Fine Ails W Ac 
End of the Eighteenlh CeWaiv 
rmnaialed by Thomas Roscoe. 
3J-. 6d. esich. 



' LAPPENBERQ'S History of 

England under the Allglo- 

■ Saxon Rings. Translated by 

I B, Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 

I revised by E. C. Otl^. 2 vols. 

I js, 6d. each. 

LECTtTRES ON PAINTING, 

by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Rditert 

by R. Wornum. 51. 

LEONARDO DA TINCI'3 
Treatise on PaintJng. Trans- 
lated by ]. F, Rigand, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With ni 



;, F.S.A. Vol. 
[fn Ike Prat,^ 

LBPSItrS'S Letters from Egypi 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Staai Translaled by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5j-. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell. 
M.A. With Memoir of Lcssing 
by Helen Zimmem. 3 vols. 
3;. hd. each. 

— — Laokoon, Dramatlo Notes. 
and the Repiesentatton of 
Death by ths Anelents. Trans- 
lated by E. C, Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Fronlispfece 
of the Laokoon group. 3^. 6if. 

LILLY'S IntrodnoUon to Astro- 
logy. With a Gkammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. fi, 

LlVrS History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols, 51. each. 

LOOSE'S PhilOBophlcal Works. 
Edited by \. A. St, John, a vols. 
31. 6rf. eae&. 

life ond Letters; By Lord 
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LODQB'SPortraltaof Ulaalrious i 
Personages of Great Britain, I 
with Bii^raphical and Historical 
Memoirs. J40 Portiails engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio 
grapliies unabridged. S vols. ji. 

LONGFELLOW'S ProBa 
Worka. With 16 lull page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON'S (Mm.) NatuTBl 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illua. 51. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's 
Manual of SngUata Uterature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 5?. each. 
Or 4 vols, half nioiocco, 2L ZJ. 

LONQ-ns. Daphnla and CMo.e, 
— Sti Greek Romances. 

LUOAN'S Pharaalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 51. 

LDOIAN'S Dlaioguea of the 
Ooda, of the Sea Qoda, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 51. 

IiUORETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S, Watson, M.A. %!. 

LUTHER'S Table.Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. jr. 5o'. 

Autobiography. — i« 

MlCHKLET. 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of 
I, together with the 



, Savon 



lola, V 



s His. 



torical Tracts, and a Memoii 
Maehiavetli. 3^. (td. 
MALLET'S Northern Antlqul- 
tlea, or an Historical Account ol 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
LiteratuiE, of the Ancient Kcandi. 
Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 




MAN TELL '3 (Dr.) PBtnlaoUonB 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6j. 

Wondara of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a colnnred 
Geological Map of Entiland, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7J. 6i/. each. 

HANZONL The Betrothed; 
being a Translation of ' 1 PrO' 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandio 
Manioni. With numerous Wood- 



the 



MARCO POLO'S TravalB^ 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A,, F.S.A. s*- 

MAERTAT'S (Cftpt. R.N.) 
Maaterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 31. firf. 

MIsslOD; or, ScenesinAfrica. 

Illustrated by Gilbeil and Ualiiel. 
31. dd. 

Krote and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
DiawingB by Clarltson Mtanfield, 
R.A. 31. bd. ^^ 

Frivateersman. S Engm-^| 

iugs on Steel. 31. 6a ^* 

SatUars In Canada. 10 En- 

giavings by Gilbert and Daliiel, 
I'bd. 

Poor Jack. With .6 lUus- 

tiadons after Clarksoa Stansfield, 
R.A. 31. dd. 

Peter Simple, With % full- 
page Illustrations, 31. dd. 

Midahlpman Easy, With ■& 

full page Illustrations. Jj, kd. 

MARTIAL'S Eplgtama, c-mi'lele 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or mote VeisK 



Alpfiabetictzl List of Books 



MARTINSAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of EDgland, hota iSoo- 
1815. is.bd. 

HlHtory ol thB Thirty Yean' 

Peace, a.d. tSiS'46. 4 vols, 
jr. bd. each. 

— — Sit Comic'! Fasitwt Philosaphy_ 

MA.TTHEW PARIS'S EngllBll 
History, ftoni the Year 1235 to 
1273. Ttaiislaled hy Rev. J, A, 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 51. eath. 

MATTHEW OF WKSTMIN- 
STBR'S Flowers of Hlatcry, 
fiom ihe lieginning of thi; World 
lo A.D, 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M,A. 2 vols. Ji, each. 

MAXWELL'S Vlotoriesof Wel- 
Icgtoc and the British Annies. 
Fronlispiece and J PorliaUs. 5J. 

UGNZEL'S History of Oermciay, 

from ihe Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3J. fni. each. 

MICHAEL ANaSLO AND 
RAPHAEL, tbelT Lives and 
WoriB. By Duppa aud Qualre. 
mere de Quiney. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel y. 

MICHELET'S Lutber's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
llazlllt Wilh an Appendix (l 10 
pages) of Notes. 3J. bd. 

History of the Frenoh Revo. 

lutlon from ils earliest indications 
to ihe flight of the King in 1791. 
31. W. 

MIONBT'BHlstory of thaPrenoh 
Revolution, fiom 1789 to 1814. 
3J. M. 

MILL (J. a.) SarJyBBsayB by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 
y.Sd. 

MILLER (ProfeBBor). Hiatory 
PDlIosopbloBlly Illustr*ted,f[om 
ihe !-".ill ol Ihe Romao Empire (o 
Ihe P'tencK Revotutiou. 4 vols. 
Jr. &/. each. 
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MILTON'S ProM Works. Edit 
by [. A. St John. 5 vols. 31. 



PoeUosJ Works, willi a Me. 

moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Mootgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal lodei 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings iioni Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 3 vols. 31. 6rf. 

MITFORD'S (MlsB) Our VUIbbs 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery, With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 31. hd. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatlo Works. 

A new Traoslalion in English 

Ptose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
31. bd. each. 

MONTAaU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Moatago. Edited by bet gieat- 
granitson, Lord Wharncliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 I'urtrails. s vols. 55. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays, Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hailitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J, bd. each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, rensedand 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 \o1e. 31, bd. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L). The Rlae Of 
the Dutch Republic. A History, 
By John Loihtop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncnte D. Conwvfkfl 
3 vols. 3J. bd. each. 

HORPBT'8 GameB of Cliea 
Being the Matches and bestGan 
played by the.^merican Chanini 
with Explanatory and Analyi 
Notes by ]. LowentlutL. 




MUDIB'3 British Birds ; or. His- 
tory of theFeatheted Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
E^gs. 2 vols. 

N&ANDBB pr. A.). History 
of the OhiiBtlan Rellgioii aud 
ChuTGh. Trans, frooi the German 
byJ.Torrey. lovols. 31.61/. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J, McClinlock and C. 
BlumeDibaL jj. 6d. 

HlBlarr ol the Planting and 

Tralnlne of the Ohrlstlan 

Qhiiroh by the Apoatlea. 

Translated by J. E. Ryland. 

z vols. 3J. &/. each. 
Memorials of Christian Life 

In the £arl7 and Middle Ages ; 

including Light in Dark Places. 

Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31. 6rf. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Ifoiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
hingen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
Jr. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) hi 
Qreek. (iriesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the pi^e, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronolt^cal 
Tables- By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
Jrd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts, goo pages. 51. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2S, 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jetuita ; their Origin, Progress, 
Doclrinea, and Des^na. With 8 



ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D-D. 3vols. 
31. 6rf. each. 
NUGENT'S (Lord) Memorlflla 
of Hampden, his Party aad 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saraceaa and their Conqnesta 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 31. 6ii. 

OMAN (J. O.) The Great Indian 
Epics; the Stories of the Rama- 
VANA and the Mahabkarata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amrilsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations, p. 6J. 

ORDERIGDS VITALIS' Eoole- 
slastlDsl History of BaglaDd 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Ckroniclk or St. 
EvRouLT. 4 vols. jj. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S Thoi^ts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3td 
Edition. 31. 6ii. 

PAULI'S {Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 
OK Orosius. With a literal 
Translation intetpaged, Notes, 
and an Angi«- Saxon Grammar 
and GlossAKY, by B. Thorpe. 
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PAUSAHIAS' Deaoripaon 
Onieoe. Newly translMcdbyA. R 
Shillcfo, M,A. 1 vols. 5J. each. 

PEARSON'S ExposlUoa of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Wilford, 
M.A. St. 

FEPYS' Dlar; And Correspond- 

onoe. Deciphered by ihs Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., fiom the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. Sj. each. 

FBBCY'S B«llqueB at Aiuiieiit 
EngllBh Foe^. With an Essay 
on AocieDl Minsttels and a Glos- 
saij. Edited by J. V, Prilchard, 
A.M. 2 vols 31. 6J, each. 

FER3rUS.-J'« fDVENAL. 

FBTRARCH'S SonnetB, Trl- 
tjmpha and other Poems. 

Translated into Eogliah Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. SI. 
FHILO ■ JUDffilUS, Works of. 
Translated Ijy Prof. C. D. Yongc, 
M.A. 4 vols. 51. each, 

FICKERINa'S Hlll«i7 of the 
Bacea of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural Histohy of Man by 

Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and ii coloured Plates. 51. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moure. •{!■ 

FLANCHE. HlBlory of BrlUah 
OoBtume, from the Earliest Tiuie 
to the Close of the Eighlcenlb 
Century. By J. R. Plancbe, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
^^^£400 lUustratioDB. V- 



PLATO'S Works. Literally tr 
laied, with Iniroduction 
Notes. 6 vols. 51. each. 
I. — The Apology of Socraici, 
Crito, nuedo, Goreiu, Pro- 
tagoras, Phiedrus, Thexletus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis, Traiu- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II.— The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Crilias. Translated by Henry 



in.- 



-Meno, Eulhydeinus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cialylus, 
Parmen ides, and the Banquet 
Translated byG. Burges. 
— PhilebuB, Charmidcs. Laches, 
Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hippaichus, 
Mbos, Clilopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

—The Laws. Translated by 



'rail3fl 
ds of" 



Summar; and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytics; 
Indes. By A. Day. LL.D. SJ. 

FLAOTDS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H, T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. $s, each. 

PLINY'S Natural HMorj. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F,R.S., and H.T, 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols, 5/. each. 

FLINT. The LettorB of Fllny 
the TTounger. Melmoth's tra 
lalion, revised ty the Rev. F, 
T. Bosanquel, M.A. 51. 

PLOTINUB, Select Works 
Translated by Thomat Tayk 
With an lutioduction cuntalning 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
linus. EJiled by G. R. S. Mead. 
, B,At M.R.A.S. 51, 
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Contained in Balm's Libraries. 
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PLUT&BCa'S Lives, TranslHted 
by A. -Slewift, M,A„imd Gegrye 
Long, M. A. 4 vols. 3j.6rf.each. 

Morali. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. Kii^, M.A. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
.thilleto. M..\. 51, 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundied 
American Poets, (rom 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Lmlon. 3J 6d. 

POLITICAL CyCLOP.ffilDIA- 
A Dlotlcmary of Palilical, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of ReFerence on subjecls of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

POPE'S Poetlaal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Camithers- With numerous Illus 
trations. z vols. 51-. each. 

— Homer'a mad. Edited by 
the Kev. J. B. Watson, M.A. 
llluslraied by the entire Series of 
Flaiman's Designs. 5^. 

— Homai-'B Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Scries of Fla«- 
man's Designs. 5.'. 

- — ■ Iilfo. including many of his 
Letters. By Robert Camithers, 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

POU3HEIN'3 ProBe Tales; The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's Nepa. Trans- 
l«n-d bv T. Keane. ^t, dd. 



PRK SCOTT'S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copi right edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction liy G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3J. fid. each. 

PROPEHTIDS. Translated by 
Rev P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources- 
3J. bd. 

PROVERBS. Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs .as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Mavims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. y. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign, Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish, With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H.G. Bohn. S*- 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other ' ibjectE of Vertu- Com- 
pri-singan Illustrated Catalc^eof 
the Eernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. Towhich 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G, Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, Jj. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, loi. &/. 

PROUT'S (Father) Rellquea. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D- Maclise. R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages, y. 

gniNTILIAN'S IllstltuteB of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J- S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. Jj 



RAOINB'S (Jean) DrBmatlo 
WorkB. A metrical EoglisK ver- 
sion. By R- Bruce Boswell, M, A. 
0»"n. a vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

RANEE'S History of tlia Popei. 
their Church and Slate, and espe- 
cially a[ their CoDflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 16th and I7lh 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 31, 6d. each. 

History of Sarvia and the 

Servian Revolution. With on 
Account of the Insarreclion in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr, 
Ji. 60'. 



REC3REAT10NS In SHOOTING. 
By 'Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Hatvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. Jr. 

RENNIE'S Insect Arohltacture. 
Revised and enlarged by Kev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With l36 
Woodcut lUua- ■ 



REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 

WorkB. Edited byH-W. Beechy. 
3 vols. 3^. &/. each. 

RIOARDO on the Frinolplsa of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5J. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friadrloh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
logethel with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, 31. 6rf. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Plaoea, or the Wedded Ufe, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parist Ad"joca.te 
in the Parish of Ku>iBc^na?9\.e\. 
JS'ewJy translated by Ll. CoV.Wtn. 



ROQER DE HOVBOBN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 731 lO A. D. IMI. 
Translated by H T. Riley, M.A 
3 vols. 51. each. 

ROQEH OF WENDOVER'S 

Flowers of Hlaiory, comprisinE 
Lbe History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. TransUled by J. A. Gila, 
D.C.L. 3 vols. ;/. each. 
ROUE In Uie NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plele Account of lbe Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C A. Eatoj. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

Stc Burn and Dvbk. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Life and PonU- 
flcate of Leo X. Final editicui, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 1 
vols. 3'. 61/. each. 

Life of LoreoEO do' Medici, 

called ' the Magnificenl.' With 
his poems, letters, iftc. 10th 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 31. &/. 

RUSSIA. History of, from lbe 
earliest Period, compiled fiom 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 31 61^. each. 

3ALLU3T, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATBRCULUS- 
Ttanslated by J. S. Watson. M.A 



tar 





Schiller's Wokks coniinuid. 

—History of the Revolt ia Ihe 
NeCfaeilaads, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Morn, 
the Siege of Antwei 
the Disturbances in 1 
preceding 'he Reign of 
Henry IV. 

—Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, ti^ether with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short E^ay). 
These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

-Robbers ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dranaas in this 
volume are translated into 



IV.- 



VII.— Wallenslein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

80HILL£S and QOHTHE. 
Corraspondenoe betneen, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmiti. 2 vols. is. 6d. 

SGHLBQEL'S (P.) Lsoturea on 
the Phlloaopliy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Lang Liage. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 31. 6rf. I 

Leoturea on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translate ! from theGerman. 31.61/. I 

' Leoturea on the PhlloHophy , 

ofHistoi-f. Translaledbyj.il, \ 
Robtilaon. p. 6d. \ 



SCHLBGSL'S Leoturea on 
MoJern Hlatory, together with 
the Lectures entitled Ciesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetoclt. 



Esthetic and Mlaosllanooua 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. )i. (,d. 

SOHLEQEL (A. W. ) Lectures 
on DramatlQ Art Bi.d Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A, ij. 6d. 

aCHOPENHAUEE on the Pour- 
fold Hoot of the Prlnolple of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
wm in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillehrand. ^s. 

EasaTS. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 51. 

SCHOlrw'S EartH, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Ilenfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5i. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Rejssmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 31. &/, 

Early Letteta. Originallypub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir Geoi^e Grove, D.C.L. 
y. 6d. 

SENSOA on Bensata. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
31. bd. 

Minor Easays and On Clam- 

enoy. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A, 5j. 

SHASESFEABE'S DramaUo 
Art The History and Character 
o( Shakespeare's Plays. By Ui. 



Ati A Ipkabetical List of Books 



SEAEEBFBARE (WUliamV A 
Literary Bio^rnphv l>y K»tl Klie, 
Ph.D., I.I,.n. Tnin^liled by 
L Dora Sch t.iti. SJ. 

SHASPB |S.) Ttie History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conque!!t by the Arab>, 
A. D. 640. By Samoel Sharpe. 
1 Map< and upwards of 400 Illus- 
■ fative WooHm't. laola. ^r. each, 

SHERIDAN'S L rixnatic WorkB. 
CompIe.e. Wilh I.i'eby G. G.S. 
31. &/, 

SISMONDI'S History of the 
Literature of tbe South ot 
Europe, Translated by Thomas 
Roscne. 2 vols, jt, &/. each. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHKON- 
I0LE8: vit, A.iser's Liff. of 
Alfred and the Chronicles of 
Ethr WERt), GtLriAs, NknN[i;k, 
GROFrnEV OF Monmoi;th, and 

Ediledby |.A.Gile5,V).C."L. '51- 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 

nr Klnired. Words an<i Iheir 
OppoBltes. Collected and Con- 
irasled by Ven. C J. Smith, M.A. 
li.-vised Edition. 51. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Weaiai of 
NaHona. Edited by E Belfott 
Ban. I vnli. 3J, td. each. 

Theory of Moral SentimentB ; 

with his Essay 00 the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author hy 
Dufiald Stewart. 3s. td. 

SMYTH'S (Profeaaor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption otihe Nnrthein Nations 
10 the close ol the American Re- 
31. 6rf. each. 

- Leoturea on the French Re- 
yohiUaa. 3 vola. 31. dd. each, ( 
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SMOLLETT'S Adyentures 01 
Roderick Random. With shorl 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illusualioo.^. 31. 6/. 

Adventares of Par^Tliie 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quallly. 
With Biblii^aphy and Cruili- 
shank's Illustrations, tvols. ji.6rf. 

The Eipodltlon of Hum- 
phry Clinker. Wilh Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illiistration.s. 
V <>d- 

SOCRATES (sumamed 'Soholas- 
U0U8 '). The Eooleslaatloal Hls- 
toryof(A.D.30S-44S), Translated 
from the Greek. 5j. 



SOPHOCLES, The Tragadlea of. 
A New Prose rranslaiion, 9" 
Memoir, Notes, &C.. by E. 
Coleridge, y. 

The Oxford Translation. < 



Of. 

itb m 



SOUTHEY'S Life of NeUon. 

With Facaimiles of Nelson's wri|. 

ing, Portraits, Plans, and upivards 

of 50 Engravings on Steel and 

Wood. IS. 
Life of Weaiey, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 51. 
—~ Robert Sottthey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Lelleiti. 

With an Introduction, Edited by 

John Dennis. t.'.6rf, 

SOZOMEN'S EooleslBStlool His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440, 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecci-asiASTtCAL 

HiSTORV OF PHILOSTORGtUS, as 

epitomised hy Photins. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. 5r, ^^ 



Contained in Bohtfs Libraries. 



SPINOZA'S OhiafWorka, Trans- 
lated, wilh Introduction.liy R. H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. $s. each. 

STANLEY'S ClasBlfled Synopsis 
of the Prlnolpal FslnterB of the 
Dat^ Bjid FlemJab SoboolB. 
By George Stanley. 55. 

STABXJNG'S (MlBs)Nobls DesdB 
of "Women; or, Examples of 
Female Coinage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. Wilh 14 Steel Engrav. 



SVAUNTON'S OhoBB - Flayar'B 
Handbook. A Popular and Scten- 
tilic Intioductiou to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams, ^j. 

Oheas Prails. A Supplement 

(o the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvemcntsinlhe Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Lnws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated, V- 

Chess -player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 51. 

Chess Tounmmant of 1S51. 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, ^j. 

STOCEHARDT'S Experimental 
ChemlBtry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 51. 

STRABO'S Oeogniphy. Trans- 
bled by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 

STEIOKLAND'S (Agnea) Uvea 

f of the Qtiaens of England, from 

™'the Norman Conquest. Revised 

Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vola. 



3TUABT and REVBTT'S Antl- 
quitiSB of Athena, and other 
Monuments of Greece ; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcui Capitals. 51. 



Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple SootU With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
lion. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Pon rails and Facsimiles, 
1 1 vols- 31. bd. each. 

[foA. l.-V. &• VIII. ready. 
I.— Edited by Temple Scott. 
With a Bic^raphical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. i£. LecEy, 
M.P. Conlainine: — A 
Tnle of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, am! other 
early works. 



II.-TheJoumaltoSlella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland.M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

Temple Scotl. 
v.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scotl. 
VIII,— Gulliver'B Travels. Edited 
by G. K Dennis. Wilh 



An Alpkabetical List of Books 



Swiff's rKOSB WoKK^ ionlinued. 

The order aai contents of 

the remiiiimg volumes will 

probably be as fbllows : — 

VI.4VII.— Hialorical and Pulitical 

Tracts (Irish). 

IX,— Conlributions to Ihe ' Ej;- 

amiirer,' 'Taller,' ' Spec- 

X. — Historical Writings. 
XI.— Lileraty Essays and Biblio- 
giaphy. 

STOWB (Mrs.H.B.)niiole Tom's 
Cftbln, or Life among the Lowly. 
Wiib Intioiuctoiy Remaiks by 
Rev. j. Sherman. With 8 fnll- 
page II lust rations. 31- 6rf. 



TALES OP THE QENU; 01, the 
Delightful Lessons of Hfiram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and jz Steel 
Engravings, ^s. 

TASSO'3 JeruBalam DeUTared. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 34 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TATt.OR'3 (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
0/ a Chiistian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished forallNecessities. y.dd, 

TEN BRINK.— 5ii Brink. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRUS. 
Uteraliy translated by H.T. Riley, 
M.A. Towhichisadded, Smart's 
MetricalVkrsionopP 



THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHU3,aiidT?RTffiUS, Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
'■ ■ L 1A.A. To which ate TOt 



cal Veisioni 'fif^H 



pended the Meirical Veisioiu ■< 
Cbapuian 
THEODORET andE7AQRIDS 

Histories of the Church from A,D. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 51. 

THIERRY'S HiBtory of Oia 
Conquest of England by the 
Nonnans: its Causes, and it& 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Haxlitt. 
i vols. 31. ^ each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Palopon- 
nealan War. Literally uanslaled 
by (he Rev. 11. Dale, a vols. 
31. 6./. each. 

An Analysis and Summorr 

of. With Chronological Table a. 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

THUDICHnM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tiM on Wlnaa: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directioiis for Viticulture and 
Vinificalion. By J. L.W.Thudi- 
ehum, M.D., F.R.C.P- (Lond.). 
Illustrated, p. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manuiao- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit. 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations- 3 vols. y. 

Philosophy of Manu&oturea. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With namerous FigoKS. 



Eminent PolnterB. Soulpton, 
and Arohlteots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols, 31. dd. each. 
VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Tiaos- 
latioii by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LLD., F.R.S.E. With I'orttaiL 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 
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VOLTAIRE'S Talea, Ttanskterl 
b^ K. B. Bosivdl. Vol. t., con- 
taining Bebourj, Memnon, Can- 
diiie, LTngemi, and other Tales. 
V. 6d. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or Ihe Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Iiaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Editel by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishine Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Heniy G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 16 Engravings on 
Steel. 51. 

LlvBB of Donne. Hooker, ffio. 

New Edition revised by k. H. 
BuUen, with a Memoir of Iiaak > 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With i 

WELLINGTON. Life of. By ' An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Inden and 18 
Steel Engtaviogs. y. 

Vlotorlea of. fte Maxwfll. 

WERNER'S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A. M. 
Uwis. 31. 6rf. 

WESTROPP (H. a.) A Hand- 
book of ATohEeolDgr, Egyptian. 
Qrsok, EtruBoan, Roman. By 
H. M, Wealropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
till 



WHITE'S Natural HlBtory of 
Selbome, with Observations 00 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
^r Sir William Jardine. Edited 
1^ Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates- 51. 



WHEATLBY'S A Hatioaal lUUB- 
tratlon of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 31. dJ. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction. Dlotlonary of. Includ. 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analc^us Popular Ap. 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 51. 

WIESELER'S Ckronologloal 
SynopBla of the Pour Qoapele. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
VenaUles. jr. 64. 

WILLIAM of MALMBSBURY'S 
Chionlole of the KinjgB of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
EditeabyJ.A. Giles, D.C.L. 51. 

ZENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5j each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
Prance during the yeara 1787. 
1788 and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 31. W. 



eland. 



'ith 



General Obaer 
of the country during the years 
l7?5-79' Edited by A. W. 
Hutlun. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Arderson, and 
Map- 2 vols. 31 W. e.ich. 
YULB-TIDB STORIES. A Col- 
lection of -Scandinavian and North- 
Gennan Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
andGermaiL Editedby B.Thorpe. 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES Of 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. EdiieJ by 
Temple Scatl. Wilh an Inlroduction by ihe Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lechy, M.P. In ll volumes, y. &/. each. 

I.—' A Tale ol a Tub,' ' The BaUle of the Books,' and other 
rk3. Edited by Temple Scott. Wilh Introduclion by the 
^ht Hon. W. E. II. Lecky, MP. PoMrail and Facsimiles. 



Vol. V. -HisloricttI and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scotl. Wilh Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIH — Gulliver's Travels Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

PRE3COTTS CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
wilh the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an inlr^Kiuclioii by (3eoi^e Parker Winship. 
3 vols. \ln ihi Prtis. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor ol 

'Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinilf College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. 31. 6rf. t V''- ll- '"" '*' Pr'"- 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole eManl Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuctiburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5j each. m 



GASPARY'S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DANTE, Transloled, with supple- 
memary biblii^raphical notes, by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. 1. 31. td. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 



OF 



THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5j. net each. 



The folloiving Volumes have been issued : 

BERNADINO LUINI. By Geokge C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

LUCA SIGNORELLL By Maud Cruttwell. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

In preparation, 
EL GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D., Director of the Vl- -ee 

P6dagogique, Madrid. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D., Editor of the Series. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Charles Holroyd, Keeper of the National 

Gallery of British Art. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin, Sub-director of the koyal Print 
Room, The Hague. 

DORER. By Hans W. Singer, M.A , Ph.D , Assistant Director of ihe 
Royal Print Room, Dresden. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

THE BROTHERS BELLINI. By S Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 

to the House of Lords. 

Others to follow. 
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( aS ) 
THE 

CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustraied by B YAM SHAW, 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 



This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare is being issued in single 
plays, each containing six full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
as well as head and tailpieces The volumes are printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price is, 6d. net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt 
decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in 
sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5^. net. 

Now ready, 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. MACBETH. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. THE TEMPEST. 

A MIDSUMMER-NfGHT'S DREAM. KING LEAR. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. JULIUS C^SAR. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. CORIOLANUS. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. KING JOHN. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. KING RICHARD IL 

CYMBELINE. JCING HENRY V. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 



' A fascinating little edition.' — N^o Us and Queries . 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.' ^IVestmittster Gazette. 

' But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 
Editions de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.' — Studio. 

' Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and i!lu!.trated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — without 
excursuses, discursu^es, or «*.ven too many notes — can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.' — 
Vanity Fair. 

'Altogether, it is a pretty and desirable little edition, and its moderate price should 
make it accessible to all classes of readers.' — Scotsman. 

'What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid paper will last for ages. 
On this account alone, the 'Chiswick' should easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares ' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' No more delightful edition of Shakespeare has ever come under our notice. The 
price {\s dd. net) brings sumptuous Shakespeare within reach of all. . . . With each 
new volume our admiration of this dainty edition deepens.' — Independent. 



Nan Editions, (cap. Syo. Si. 6ii. eaab net. 

THE ALDINE EDIT 



BRITISH POETS 

HwUeuC edition at Che Bn^Uab otSHSiiH, witb the 



ION fl 



itifl, nra loinethiDt 



BJidj, and ooEuplete/ — SclurAay BeuUiB. 



. BditedbyBeT,A.Dyoe. 
BeatUe. Edited by Kst. A. Djoe. 
'Blake. Edited bj W. M. BoBBetti. 
'BuTttB. Edited by G. A. AltlceD. 

Butler. Edited b; B. B. Johatoa. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-l»w, tbB Bov. A. W. HilL With 
Umnoir by W, Allingbun. 

Chatlerton. Edited by tlie Bev. 

W. W. Skeat, U.A. 3 tdI). , 

Chancer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 

ahurohlU. Edited byJas. Haannj. 



CollloB. Edited by W. Moy 

ThomM. 
Conper. Edited by John Biaoe, 

Drydeo. Ediltd by the Key. E. 

Hooper, M.l. 5 Tola 
Falconer. Edited by tbe Kev. J. 

MitfuM. 
GtoJdHmith. BevJBod Edilion by 

Austin DobioD. With Portrait. 
'Qray. Edited by J. Bradehkw, 

Herbert. Edited bytheKev A.B. 

OroBsrt. 

'Herriok. Edited bj George 

SaiDtobniy. 2 ioIb. 
'EeatE. Edited by the late Lord 

• IhvKf nlaanK u>i> Hho be bud bouud ii 
id bank b/ Uleeiou White, 



EirkB WUte. Edited, with ».# 

Memoir, bj 9ic H. KiooUs. . , 

Milton. Edited by Dr. BtadBhawiJ 



Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnaon. ' 



Balel^ and Wotton. With Se- 
lections (rom tie Writii«8 of oUur 
COUH.TLY POETM from 15*) to 1S50, 
Edited by 7ea. Ai^dsuon Hajmalu 
D.O.L. 

Ragera, Edited by Edward Bell, 
I1I.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennii. 

Shakespeare's Foeme. Edited by 

Ro>. A. Djoo. 
Shelley. Edited by H. Buiton 

Spenaer. Edited by J. Pajns Col- 
Surrey, Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Bev. 

Edited by the Bev. D. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 



in ^mefl And iporta by tl 



Orlokst. 
Croquet. 



By Ibe Hon. and Bey. 
By' Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 



riuatrated. Prico It. oaeb. 

OyoUne- ByH.H.GBiFFiN,L.4.C., 

N.C.U., O.TO. With a ahapMr lor 



Broadsword 
OymiuistioE, 



Oolf, Bv H. 8, C. 

Dniihle lol. Si. 
Rowing and Soulllns. 



By WiLTEB A.B1I- 

aiid SlBgleetiok 



Indian Cluba, By G, T. B. Cob- 



Camplng out. By A. A. Macdon. 

KUi, DodMb vol. 2i. 
Canoains- By Dr. J. D. Haywibd. 

DoQbkvol. 3^ 
Uountalneerlng. By Dr. Ct^vDM 



Ladles' Riding. ByW.A.KKBR.V.C. 
Boring. ByB.G. AiijiNSoN-WrNN, 

With PrBtfttor.v Note by Bat Midline. 
Feneing. By H.A. ColuoseDukk. 



WhlBt. By Dr. Wu. PoLB. F.B.S. 
Solo Wtaiat. ByBoBBSTF. Qbehn. 
Bim&rds. By ttlajor-Gen. A. W. 

D&iiBos. F.R.A.S. With Di PrafHoe 

bj W. J. Feall. 
Oheaa. By Robbbt P. Gbkeh. 
The Two'HOTe CheSB Problem. 

Bj B. a. LiwB. 
Chesa OpQUlnga. By 1. Qdnhbibq. 
Draoghts hdiI Baoligammen 



Football — AsBOolation Game. By 

0. W. Alcocb. RevlBffil EditiOD. 
Hooiey. By F. S. Cbebwsu.. 

Skating. By DouqiiAs Adahb. 
With a, rhaptar tut LultHB, by Hiii L. 
CiiEETJUH, And & Cbnpter dq S^eei 
Sknting, by a Fon Skatar. Dbl. ToLB.. 

Baseball. By Newton Crime. 
Sounders, Fleldball, Bonis, 

Quoits, CuFlins, SkitOes. ia. 

By J. M. WiilKB and 0, C, Morr. 

Dancing. By Edwakd Scott. 



Dontlnoea and SolltaliTG. 

; Bj > BBaKELHY,' 

I B^slciue and Crlbbags. 

Bj-'BEIUUtBY.' 

Eoarti imd Euchre. 

Piquet and Rubioon Piquet 

By 

Skat. 



By Lotiia DiEBL. 
-, A Bhat Sooring-bool 
Round Oames. indti&ig Poker, 






ReveiBi and Go Bang. 






BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown Svo, is, 6d, net each. 



ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 

by James G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 

Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S, 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By HARTLEY Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A Hugh Fishbr, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A 2nd Edition, revised. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. PALMER, RA 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, AR.LB.A. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A 2nd Edition, revised. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Clutton- Brock, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

Preparing. 



ST. ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Swbbting. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, 

A.R.I.6.A. 
ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. 

Ironside Bax. 



GLASGOW. By P. Macgrbqob Chal 
MBRS, I.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

LLANDAFF. By Herbert Prior. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A. 



Uniform with above Series, Now ready, is. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlbdgb, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. Mass^M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRAD FORD-ON-A VON CHVRCH. 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. [PrepaHng, 



BELL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth^ 2S, 6d. net each, 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A [Ready. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [Ready. 
AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [Preparing 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. [Preparing 



^r w 



WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

UP XHE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
2118 Pages. 3S00 lllustratloas. 



k 

r PRICES: 

I Cloth, I/. 111. &/.i bair calf, ll. 21.; h^ir nissia, 2/. Ji.; full calf, 
al. S;.; full russk, si. izi.; half morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, 
raJ. Ss. ', full cair. with Marginal Index, 2!. lis. Also bound in x vols., 
[ cloth, t/. 141. ; half calf, 2/. tli. ; half russia. i/. 181. ; full calf, 3/. 31. ] 
1 full russia, 3/. 151. 

I The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gaielteer of the World, 
I Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
I X Dictionaiy of the Noted Narnes of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
rKnglish Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
tProverbs, &c., a Bit^aphical Dictionary with io,ood names, &c. See. 

U- We believe that, all things considered, this will he found to be the best 
sting English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
[■imllar in siie and price which can approach ii in compieleuEss of a vocabu- 
' lary, variety of information, and general usefulness.' — Guardian. 
, "We reoomrnend the New Webster to eiwry man o( business, every 
tfclher of a family, every teacher, and almost every student — ^10 everybody, 
^io fact, who is likely to he pwed at an unfamiliar or balf-unilerstaod word or 
[phrase.' -5r. /amts's Gaaetlt. 
\ Prespicluses, ivilh Specimen Pages, on Afplicatiim. 

[^HE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
LONDON : GEORGE BELL d* SONS, YORK STREET, 
; COVENT GARDEN. 
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